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PREFACE 


“If you dig very deeply into any problem, you will get 
to people” —J. Watson William 


rganizations are social systems. If one wishes either to 

work in them or to manage them, it is necessary to 

understand how they operate. Organizations combine 
science and people-technology and humanity. Technology is 
difficult enough by itself, but when you add people you get an 
immensely complex social system that almost defies 
understanding. However, society must understand organizations 
and use them well because they are necessary to reap the 
cornucopia of goods and services which technology makes 
possible. And they are necessary for World peace, good social 
systems and other desirable goals which mankind seeks. 


Human behaviour in organizations is rather unpredictable 
because it arises from deep-seated needs and nebulous value 
systems of individually different people. However, it can be 
partially understood in terms of the frameworks of behavioural 
sciences, management and other disciplines; and that is the 
objective to which this book is dedicated. There are no simple, 
cookbook formulae for working with people. There is no idealistic 
panacea for organizational problems. All that can be done at 
present is to increase understanding and skills so that human 
relationships at work can be upgraded. The goals are modest. 


But we can work effectively with people if we are prepared 
to think about them in human terms. The time has come when 
the ultimate test of managerial effectiveness is its return on 
investment in its human resources. The time is now when 
employees insist on meaningful participation in organization 
affairs. Employees at all levels control options that determine 
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organizations success or failure and they will exercise these 
options in accordance with what organization does for them. 


This book reflects my conviction that companies and people 
want results. It is short on unproved theory but long in the 
practical areas “where the rubber meets the road.” It will work. 
It meets the needs and self-interests of employees and companies. 
It can help management improve employees relations, 
productivity, leadership effectiveness, human compensation— 
and of equal importance—it can lead to human development. It 
advocates concepts, plans and actions that enable everyone 
concerned to attain a maximum return on his or her personal 
investment of time and effort. It shows management how to 
build bridges to achieve today’s results and go on to meet 
tomorrow’s human challenges. 


This book addresses itself to a comprehensive, total approach 
to people problem through achieving a return in investment in 
human resources, human time being the largest simple operating 
cost for most enterprises and confronts the most complex and 
challenging demand made on management— that of managing 
people. It also stresses how the human resource management 
function and its contemporary activities contribute to 
organizational effectiveness and the achievement of strategic 
business objectives. It is grounded on the assumption that 
traditional human resource management practices need to be 
reconsidered in the light of the transformed economic realities 
of the new millennium. The book has been designed to offer 
students, practising Managers and human resource professional 
a comprehensive, current research based introduction to the 
human resource management function. 

The text of the volume was m 


from Dr. Prakash Sayal, the then Principal, Dayanand College 
of Communication and Management, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, 
Chandigarh asking me to teach a paper on ‘Human Resource 
Development’ to the students of ‘Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management’. The Paper was newly introduced in 


the course and he was searching a Person to teach that. Dr. S. L. 
Malhotra formerly Professor and Chairm 
Gandhian Studies, P. 


my name to him. M 


Otivated by a telephone call 


ste Uni eel an, Department of 
anja University, Chandigarh recommended 
y only qualification to teach that paper was 
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that my wife Dr. (Mrs.) Rashmi Sharma had written her thesis for 
Ph.D. on the Topic “Human Elements in Gandhian Elements” 
and my earlier book Economic Thought of Mahatma Gandhi 
was very well received. While teaching the paper at Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan | found great similarities between Gandhian 
Economics and the subject of Human Resource Development. 
Slowly but steadily | developed interest in the subject. In the 
mean time, two of my Research Scholars started working on 
Human Resource Management for their Ph. D. degree. 


| would like to acknowledge the guidance, assistance and 
support | have received and needed from so many different 
sources. In particular | would like to thank Dr. M.L. Sharma, 
Dr. (Miss) Ashu Pasricha my colleagues in the department, 
Dr. N. Radhakrishnan, Director Gandhi Samriti and Darshan 
Samiti, New Delhi, Dr. R.N. Pal, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, Dr. K.S. Bharati, Dr. A.D. Mishra, Dr. S.L. 
Malhotra, Dr. Prakash Sayal, Col. D.S. Cheema, Shri. K.C. 
Sharma, Dr. (Miss) Meena Dutta and Dr. K.C. Agnihotri, 
Principal, B.B.N. College Chakmoh (H.P.). 

In the end, | wish to repeat Professor Phillimore’s words that 
the author is “anxious to express a sincere hope that other of his 
fellow countrymen, profiting by what may be useful avoiding 
what may be erroneous, supplying what may be defective in his 
labours, may be by them stimulated to undertake and execute a 
better treatise upon the same subject.” | would be satisfied if this 
work contributes something to a better understanding of the 
subject, which though comparatively new, is of tremendous 
importance to us all. 


JAI NARAIN SHARMA 
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HUMAN RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT 


here are many factors, which determine the capacity 

of a country for economic growth and development. 
Namely, availability of capital, raw materials, power, 

market, machinery and equipment, entrepreneurial ability, 
technical and skilled manpower. The three broad heads under 
which these determinants of growth can be grouped are human, 
physical and financial. Of these three key resource-factors which 
determine a country’s capacity for economic growth and 
development, the human resource factor appears to be in the 
final analysis the most strategic and critical. A country may 
possess abundant and inexhaustible natural and physical 
resources and the necessary machinery and capital equipment 
but unless there are men who can mobilize, organise and 
harness nature’s bountiful resources for the production of goods 
and services, the country cannot make rapid strides towards 
economic and social advancement. Thus, one of the major tasks 
confronting the developing countries is the building up of 
‘human capital’. There is a growing realisation that a rapid rate 
of ‘human capital formation’ is as important a pre-condition of 
economic growth as the rapid rate of ‘ physical capital formation’. 
The growing awareness of the need for and urgency of 
building ‘human capital’ for the attainment of accelerated and 
self-sustained economic growth could be ascribed to several 
factors. First, the belief is gaining ground that economic growth 
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in the advanced countries appears to be attributable, in larger 
part than was previously supposed, to human skills rather than 
to capital. In fact, several of the empirical studies recently 
conducted show that ‘human capital’ has grown in the Western 
societies at much faster rate than conventional (non-human) 
capital, and has made a much larger contribution to economic 
growth than non-human capital. Second, investment in human 
resources has directly contributed to economic development 
and growth, by promoting the knowledge and application of 
science and technology to production processes, developing 
innovations and research, training the workers in different 
technical skills needed for modern production and building up 
of the right type of attitudes values and interests conductive to 
higher output. Basically, economic progress is related to 
technological advancement, and technological advancement, 
in its turn, depends upon the availability of scientific and 
technical skills in requisite numbers. The fundamental problem 
in developing countries is, therefore, not so much the creation 
of wealth but rather the creation of the ‘capacity to create 
wealth’, and strengthening, widening and improving the 
‘absorptive’ capacity of the country. Third, human resource 
development is not only an essential pre-condition of economic 
growth; it is among its major objective as well. Countries have 
been cautioned that ‘one of the greatest dangers in development 
policy lies in the tendency to give the more material aspects of 
growth an over-riding and disproportionate emphasis. The end 
may be forgotten in the preoccupation with the means. Human 
rights may be submerged and human beings seen only as 
instruments of production, rather than as free entities for whose 
welfare and cultural advance the increased production is 
intended’. Forth, the rapid and spectacular post-war recovery of 
countries that suffered the destruction of physical capital 
including factories, railroads, bridges, dockyards, power Stations, 
and irrigation dams, could be ascribed, by and large, to the 
nations’ resources in technical and skilled manpower, that 
helped to rebuild the entire productive system damaged by the 
war. But for the availability of human capital, the process of 
recovery would have been slow. Finally, in most of the 
developing countries there are possibilities of raising the general 
living standards of the population substantially through fuller 
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and rational utilisation of the surplus manpower particularly in 
the rural areas and through the development of physical and 
mental capacities of the population, primarily through education, 
training and development of right values and attitudes. 


There is growing realisation that human beings, like plant 
and machinery and other physical assets, are important 
instruments of production; that investments on them are as 
productive and income-yielding as on physical assets and 
inventories; that ‘under-development’ of nations could be 
ascribed as much to the under-development of human resources 
as to the underdevelopment of natural and physical resources; 
and that ‘education’ and ‘training’ are important producers’ 
goods industries manufacturing skills, and like other public 
utility services, distributing ‘knowledge’ and ‘skills’, and, are as 
such, making as important a contribution to economic growth 
and development as the other industries and services. The 
planners and policy-makers, like the economists and 
educationist, are therefore, anxious to assess, objectively and 
quantitatively, the contribution of human resources to economic 
growth and development. 


Meaning 


L.C. Megginson in his famous work, “Personnel: A Behavioural 
Approach to Administration”, defines it ‘as the total knowledge, 
skills creative abilities, talents, and aptitudes of a nation’s 
population’. From the point of view of the individual firm, it is 
the sum of the inherent abilities, acquired knowledge, and skills 
exemplified in the talents and aptitudes of its employees. In both 
cases, the quantity and quality of the human resource depend 
upon the number of employees and their inherent and acquired 
abilities. These factors manifest themselves in the ability of the 
individuals to produce with existing machines, materials, and 
financial resources. Also, they manifest themselves in the 
individual’s ability to generate new ideas, develop new and 
improved capital, goods, and otherwise modify the available 
physical resources with technology to achieve greater 
productivity. 

Michael J. Jucius in his magnum-opus, “Personnel 
Management” calls these resources, ‘human factors’, which 
refer to “a whole consisting of inter-related, inter-dependent 
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and interacting physiological, psychological, sociological and 
ethical components.” As regards the physiological components, 
it requires several inputs like food, rest and environmental 
conditions to satisfy the physiological needs. It also requires 
protection against harmful and destructive conditions and 
attempts to avoid loss of income as a measure to have 
physiological security. Psychologically, it is characterized by 
emotions and impulses. It likes and dislikes certain things and 
something’s make one happy while others unhappy. It is inspired 
as well as depressed by certain situations. It has numerous 
psychological needs such as autonomy, achievement, power, 
and acquisitiveness, which it tends to satisfy in its surroundings. 
As a social being, it tends to satisfy its needs for affiliation, status, 
approval, prestige, etc. through interaction with others. Again, 
as an ethical creature, it has concepts of right and wrong. It 
tends to do what it thinks is right. Obviously, the human factor is 
dynamic in nature as is revealed in motivation and defence 
mechanism. It is an ongoing process involving the above four 
sub-processes. 


Main Managerial Philosophies 


There have been two distinct managerial philosophies concerning 
the role of individuals in business organizations, namely, the 
“factor of production” and “human relations” approaches. There 
is now emerging a third philosophy, the “human resource” 
concept, which incorporates the better elements of the other 
two. 

1. The Factor of Production Philosophy 


The forerunners of Scientific Management theory are Robert 
Owen, Charles Babbage and Henry Robinson Towne. The first 
philosophy, often referred to as the “classical” or “scientific 
management,” approach, regarded employees as mere economic 
factors of production. It assumed that the workers were simply 
adjuncts to machines and should be treated the same as the 
physical factors of production. The managers who based their 
actions on this philosophy usually attempted to maximize 
company profits in the short run 


Robert Owen, stated that men should not be treated as a 
secondary and inferior machine. He arrived: “Since the general 
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introduction of inanimate mechanism into British manufacture, 
man with few exceptions has been treated as a secondary and 
inferior machine and far more attention has been given to 
perfect all wood and metal than those of body and mind”. 


“Men have no influence on their make-up, character and 
temperament but are the products of the physical and moral 
environment”. So human character which is the product of 
physical and moral environment was emphasised by him. 


Charles Babbage, stated that the methods of science and 
mathematics could be applied to the solution of the factories’ 
problems. He stressed that good machines and efficient workers 
do not inevitably ensure success in business. Good management 
that directs and controls machines and workers is the most 
crucial element in successful business. He advocated, like Adam 
Smith, the principle of division of labour. He averred “that the 
master manufacturer by dividing the work to be executed into 
different processes, each requiring different degrees of skill and 
force, can purchase exactly the precise quantity of both which is 
necessary for each process; whereas if the whole work were 
executed by one workman, that person must posses sufficient 
skill to perform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to 
execute the most laborious of the operations into which art is 


divided. 


Babbage also suggested the use of time study techniques. 
He stated, “If the observer stands with his watch in his hand 
before a person handling a pin, the workman will almost 
certainly increase his speed, and the estimate will be too large. 
A much better average will result from inquiring what quantity 
is considered a fair day’s work. When this can not be ascertained, 
the number of operations performed in a given time may 
frequently be counted when the workman is quite unconscious, 
that any person is observing him. Thus, the sound made by... a 
loom may enable the observer to count the number of strokes 
per minute... though he is outside the building...” 


Henry Robinson Towne was also one among the prominent 
persons who provided the necessary background for the 
development of scientific management. He stated that rarely the 
qualities of engineers and businessmen were rolled in one. He 
said, “There are many good engineers- there are also very good 
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businessmen’ but the two are rarely combined in one person. 
But this combination of qualities, together with at least some 
skill as an accountant, either one person or more, is essential to 
the successful management of industrial work”. Towne suggested 
the formation of an association, all along, where person 
connected with industries could exchange their views. 


The principal contributors to scientific management were 
Ferderick Winslow Taylor, Henry L. Gantt and Gilbreths 

Ferderick Winslow Taylor, known as the father of scientific 
management and a classicist in management theory, was the 
first person who insisted on the introduction of scientific methods 
in management. He made for the first time a systematic study of 
management and evolved an orderly set of principles to replace 
the trial and error methods then in vogue. He wrote, “When a 
naturally energetic man works for a few days besides a lazy one, 
the logic of the situation is unanswerable: ‘why should | work 
hard when that lazy fellow gets the same pay that | do and does 
only half as much work?” 


Principles of Management 


Taylor indicated four principles of management, a combination 
of which constituted scientific management. These 


1. Develop a science for each element of m 
replaces the old ‘rule of thumb’ method. 


2. Scientifically select and then train, teach and develop the 
workman, whereas in the Past he chose his own work and 
trained himself as best as he could. 

3. Heartily co-operate with the men SO as to ensure that all of 
the work being done is in accordance with the principle of 
the science which has been developed. 

4. An almost equal division of wor 
between the management an 
management takes over all work 
fitted than the workmen, while i 
work and the greater part of re 
upon the men. 


are as follows: 


an’s work, which 


k and the responsibility 
d the workmen. The 
for which they are better 
n the past almost all the 
sponsibility were thrown 


Taylor advocated a total mental revolution 


on the part of 
management and workers. 


Even though Taylor's scientific 
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management was confined to the management at the shop 
level, he indicated the possibility and significance of the scientific 
analysis of the various aspects of management. He stressed on 
the following: 


1. Replacement of rule of thumb by science. 

2. Achieving harmony in group action rather than discord. 
Attaining maximum output in place of restricted output. 
Scientific selection, training and placement of workers. 


Development of all workers to the fullest extent possible 
for their own and their enterprise’s highest priority. 


Henry L. Gnatt (1861-1919) had modified Taylor's incentive 
system when he worked independently. He abandoned 
differential rate system as having too little motivational impact, 
introduced 50% bonus to those workers who could complete a 
day’s work. He also introduced bonus to the supervisors for 
each worker who could complete a day’s work and additional 
bonus, if all the workers reached it, with a view to enable the 
supervisors to train their workers to do better job. Gnatt also 
built upon Owen’s idea of rating an employee's work publicly. 


wn bw 


According to Gilberths, the ultimate aim of ‘scientific 
management was to help workers reach their full potential as 
human beings. Motion study would increase worker’s morale 
and management's concern for the worker and develop three- 
position plan of promotion which was intended to develop 
employee and boost morale. 

Extension to Scientific Management 

Scientific Management was concerned with increasing the 
productivity of the shop and the individual worker. The guidelines 
for managing such complex organisations as factories were 
provided by classical organisational theorists. Important among 
them are Henry Fayol and Max Weber. 


Henry Fayol felt that the activities of business could be 
divided into six groups: (1) Technical; (2) Commercial; (3) 
Financial; (4) Security; (5) Accounting; and (6) Managerial. He 
classified the managerial group into six sub-groups, viz. 
forecasting, planning, organising, co-ordinating, commanding 
and controlling. Fayol stated the qualities required by managers 
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to be physical, mental, moral, educational and technical. As a 
matter of fact, he emphasised that as one goes higher up in the 
levels of management, the administrative knowledge and skill 
become relatively more and more important and technical 
knowledge and skill less important. 


Fayol’s principles of Management 


In addition, Fayol listed out fourteen principles of management. 
They are: 


1. 


Division of Labour: The more people specialize, the more 
efficiently they can perform their work. This principle is 
epitomized by the modern assembly line. 


Authority: Managers must give orders so that they can get 
things done. While their formal authority gives them the 
right to command, managers will not always compel 


obedience unless they have personal authority (such as 
relevant expertise) as well. 


Discipline: Members in an organization need to respect 
the rules and agreements that govern the organisation. To 
Fayol, discipline results from good leadership at all levels 
of the organisation, fair agreements (such as provisions for 
rewarding superior performance), and judiciously enforced 
penalties for infractions. 

Unity of Command: Each employee must receive 
instructions from only one person. Fayol believed that 
when an employee reported to more than one manager, 
conflicts in instructions and confusion of authority would 


result. 

Unity of Direction: Those operations within the organisation 
that have the same objective should be directed by only 
one manager using one plan. For example, the personnel 
department in a company should not have two directors, 
each with a different hiring policy. 

Subordination of Individual Interest to the Common Good: 
In any undertaking, the interests of employees should not 


take precedence over the interests of the organisation as a 
whole. 


Remuneration: Compensation for work done should be 
fair to both employees and employers. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Centralization: Decreasing the role of subordinates in 


decision-making is centralization. Fayol believed that 
Managers should retain final responsibility, but should at 
the same time give their subordinates enough authority to 
do the jobs properly. The problem is to find the proper 
degree of centralization in each case. 


. The Hierarchy: The line of authority in an organization- 


often represented today by the neat boxes and lines of the 
organization chart - runs in order of rank from top 
management to the lowest level of the enterprise. 

Order: materials and people should be in the right place at 
the right time. People, in particular, should be in the jobs 
or positions they are most suited to. 

Equity: Managers should be both friendly and fair to their 
subordinates. 

Stability of Staff: A high employee turnover rate undermines 
the efficient functioning of an organization. 

Initiative: Subordinates should be given the freedom to 
conceive and carry out their plans, even though some 
mistakes may result. 

Esprit de Corps: Promoting team spirit will give the 
organisation a sense of unity. To Fayol, even small factors 
could help to develop the spirit. He suggested, for example, 
the use of verbal communication instead of formal, written 
communication whenever possible. 


Max Weber (1864-1920) felt the need for controlled 


regulations particularly in large organisations where thousands 
of people are employed and developed a theory of bureaucratic 
management which emphasises on a strictly defined hierarchy 
governed by clearly defined regulations and lines of authority. 
For Weber, the ideal organisation was a bureaucracy. Today we 
view the bureaucracies as vast, impersonal organisations that 
put impersonal efficiency ahead of human needs. But Weber 
sought to improve the performance of socially significant 
organisations by making their operations productive. 


This overall economic thinking became the philosophy of 


the owner-enterprisers of individual business firms. Thus, “labor” 
was treated the same as the other factors of production-machines, 
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materials, and money-and had no special pre-eminence over 
them. From a national point of view, manpower was equated 
with the other elements and was not in a preeminent position. 
Workers were to be used and discarded when their productive 
abilities were terminated. The results were that employees worked 
long and hard hours for low wages in order to achieve maximum 
production and profit for the owners of the businesses. 


The factor-of-production philosophy failed because it was 
inadequate as a basis for performing the operative functions of 
personnel administration when individual and national 
productivity were aboye the subsistence level. Particularly during 
the decades of the 1940’s and 1950’s, which were characterized 
by high material production, this indifferent approach failed as 
a basis for explaining, predicting, and influencing human 
behavior. The idea that the productivity of human beings was to 
be viewed in the same way as that of machines and other 


physical resources reached its apex in the decade following 
World War I. 


2. The Human Relations Philosophy 


The human relations approach is the outcome of reactions of 
classical theorists like Mary Parker Follet, Chester 1. Barnard, 
Elton Mayo and his associates pointed out that the techniques of 
scientific management are not adequate and they do not 


contribuie for attainment of individual and organisation 


al goals. 
The essence of human rel 


ations approach is that workers should 
be treated as human beings but not as mere factors of production 


Workers’ needs, feelings, attitudes, values and designs are 


extremely important. The theme of human relations approach is 
that: 


i. Organisational situations should be viewed in social te 


rms 
as well as in economic and technical terms, and 


ii. The social process of group behaviour can be understood 


in terms of the clinical method analogous to the doctor’s 
diagnosis of the human organism. 


Mary Parker Follet (1868-1933) was convinced that labour 
and management shared a common purpose as members of the 
same organisation. But she believed that the distinction between 
superiors (order givers) and subordinates (order takers) hindered 
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the natural partnership. She developed a behavioural model of 
organisational control. In her model control of organisational 
control, control was sponsored by and oriented toward the 
group. Self-control was exercised by both individuals and groups, 
with the result being shared control or power. 


According to Chester |. Barnard (1886-1961), people work 
together to achieve organisational goals as individually they 
could not accomplish and at the same time they must also satisfy 
their individual goals. The central thesis of Bernard is that an 
organisation should balance its goals with the needs and aims of 
employees for its efficient functioning and survival. Barnard 
also stressed the use of informal groups effectively, even they 
work at cross-purposes to management objectives, some times, 
in order to ensure organisational survival. Barnard believed that 
executives had a duty to install a sense of moral purpose in their 
employees. He also stressed considerable attention on the role 
of individual worker as, “as the basic strategic factor in an 
organisation.” 

Hawthorne Experiments 

An intensive and systematic analysis of human factor was made 
in the form of Hawthorne Experiments. Elton Mayo is generally 
recognised as the father of human relations approach. 


The results of the later Hawthorne experiments, subsequent 
philosophizing, and early research in the behavioral sciences 
reemphasized the concept that “people are human and would 
like to be treated as such.” Thus was born the human relations 
movement which reached its culmination in the late 1950's. 


Work group norms, beliefs, sentiments had a greater impact 
in influencing individual behaviour than did the monetary 
incentives offered by the management. Thus, Hawthorne 
experiments indicated that employees were not only economic 
beings but social and psychological beings as well. 


The concept social man, according to Mayo - motivated by 
social needs, wanting rewarding on-the-job relationships, and 
responding more to work group pressures than to management 
control - was necessary to complement the old concept of 
rational man motivated by personal economic needs. 


The human relations approach held that the business 
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organization was a social system and that the employees were 
largely motivated and controlled by the human relationships in 
that system. Thus, the emphasis changed from an economic 
view of employees, in which the purpose of their productivity 
was to maximize the profit of the firm, to one of organizing and 
manipulating the human relationships among personnel so that 


employees would receive the greatest personal satisfaction from 
their working environment. 


Human relations is motivating people in organisations in 
order to develop teamwork which effectively fulfils their needs 
and achieves organisational goals. Thus, human relations: 


% Strives to create a positive and conductive work 
environment focuses on people. 


æ Has the ultimate goal of increase in productivity. 


* Seeks to build human Co-operation towards 


achievement 
of organisational goals. 


The basic assumption of the human rel 
that the goal of human administration should be to provide the 
workers with job satisfaction. It was believed that employee 
participation should be obtained in order to produce job 
satisfaction and to improve employee morale. The assumption 
behind this belief was that greater job satisfaction would result 
in greater productivity. These cause and effect relationships- 

Employee participation = job satisfaction, and job satisfaction 


= increased productivity- were the essence of the human relations 
philosophy. 7 


ations approach was 


Major Concepts in Human Relations 


According to the human relationists, organisations should be 
viewed as a social system which has economic and soci 
dimensions. The work environment should be conducive 
the restoration of man’s dignity. 


al 
for 


Sound human relations encoura 
It is determined by the nature of the | 
and the work. 


ges people to work together. 
eader, the work environment 
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Human Relations in Action 


> Work ¢ 


Y 


Work 


Individua The Organisation ¢—_1 eader 
B 


Environment 


Work Group 


The Individual: According to neoclassical theory, individual 
behaviour is affected by feelings, sentiments, and attitudes. 
Individual is motivated by not only economic factors but also by 
social factors. Due consideration should be given to economic 
and social factors in motivating employees. 


Basic Model 


The humanistic approach is based on two assumptions viz.: (1) 
The organisation is a system assigned to produce or distribute a 
product or a service at a reasonable price; and (2) Organisation 
is a social system through which individuals try to find expression 
for their needs, goals and aspirations. The basic model for this 
expression for this approach should be employer participation- 
job satisfaction and increased productivity. 

The Work Group: The social group is the centre of focus of 
human relations studies. The Hawthorne studies proved that the 
informal work groups exert tremendous influence over workers’ 
behaviour patterns. Work is a social interaction, where workers 
were more satisfied as a member in a social group. 

The Organisation and the Work Environment: An industrial 
organisation is a techno-economic and social system. Hence, it 
is necessary to understand rational as well as non-rational and 
formal as well as informal aspects and work environment of an 
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organisation. Positive work environments are characterized by 
factors like: clearly stated goals, incentive to improve 
performance, performance feedback, employee involvement in 
decision-making, rules to the minimum extent, interesting and 
challenging work and the like. 


The Leader: The leader has to use all types of resources 
including human resources in the process of attaining 
organisational goals. Poor utilisation of human resources enables 
the leader to achieve organisational goals effectively. A leader 
can contribute significantly for high productivity by creating 
conducive and free work environment. 


However, there were abuses in this approach to personnel 
administration. Several misconceptions developed in. the use of 
this approach, and these errors in applying the philosophy to 


practical situations tended to destroy its effectiveness. Some of 
the misconceptions were: 


(1) that performance of the “human relations” function can be 
evaluated by unique standards and need not conform to 
those by which other managerial functions are judged; 


(2) that “human relations” was a nonessential, un-necessary 


managerial function; 


(3) 


that the major function of personnel management was to 

“make people happy”; 

(4) that the main job of the personnel office was welfare 

work; 

(5) that the personnel function belonged to lower management 
or the workers rather than to every manager in the 

organization, regardless of his organizational level; 


(6) that personnel work was done only by personnel people; 
and 


(7) that management had to choose between the interests of 
the organization and those of its employees because it was 
not recognized that the two goals were compatible. 


Partially because of these misconceptions, the human 
relation’s philosophy failed when it was forced to meet the 
economic criteria of efficiency and effectiveness as a result of 
the 1957-58 national recession in the United States and other 
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parts of the World. This was the first time in 20 years that 
companies and their managers had been obliged to evaluate 
personnel policies in terms of economic efficiency in a 
competitive economic situation. When this philosophy was 
evaluated in terms of productivity, costs of production, and 
profitability, it was found seriously lacking. 

Limitations of the Human Relations Approach 

1. Scientific Validity: Although the Hawthorne experiments 
profoundly influenced the managers in managing their 
employees, the studies had many weaknesses of design, analysis 
and interpretation. Whether Mayo and his colleagues’ 
conclusions are consistent with their data is still the subject of 
lively debate and considerable confusion. These studies had a 
clinical bias as they discounted theory and stressed radical 
empiricism. Most of the conclusions are not supported by 
adequate scientific evidence. 

2. Shortsightedness: The following points confirm the 
shortsightedness of this approach: 

* It lacks adequate focus on work; 

* Human relations tends to neglect economic 
work satisfaction; 

Human relations research is conc 
employees but not managerial and supervisory personnel. 

3. Overconcern with Happiness: The Hawthorne studies 
suggested that happy employees would be productive employees. 
But the studies failed to establish a positive corelationship 
between happiness and productivity. 

4. Mis understanding of Participation: Many of the post- 
Hawthorne human relations expected that participation would 
reduce resistance to formal authority and would ensure worker 
support for organisational goals. But recent studies indicated 
that employees want to be utilised properly. 

5. The Mystery Surrounding Group Decision-making: The 
research evidence on the superiority of group decision making 
to individual decision-making is conflicting and inconclusive. 
The entire thinking of group decision-making is mystical. 

6. Conflict: The human relationists failed to recognise positive 


dimensions of 


erned with only operative 
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aspects of conflict like creative force in society. They believed 
that conflict is always bad and should be minimized. 


7. Anti-individualist: The human relations movement is anti- 
individualist. The concept of individualism and individual 
behaviour which is predominant in organisational setting is 
overrided by the concept of group decision-making and group 
behaviour. Human relations approach failed to describe 
completely individuals in the work place. 


8. Total Work Environment is Not Considered: Work 
environment comprises of organisational structures, 
organisational culture, organisational climate, labour- 
management relations, social environment etc. But the human 


relations approach considered only social environment as the 
total work environment 


3. The Human Resource Philosophy 


Now a third philosophy is emerging and is being generally 
accepted. This is the human resources philosophy, which views 
the productivity of employees as being an economic resource of 
a firm or a nation. The employee himself, in his relationships to 
the other members of the organization is viewed according to 
the concept of human dignity. This approach provides for the 
economic aspect of personnel administration, which is judged 
in terms of the economic analysis of employee productivity, 
efficiency, effectiveness, costs, and profitability. On the other 
hand, the philosophical aspect of personnel administration is 
given credence, that is, the importance of recognizing and 
respecting the personal dignity of each human entity. 

It is this human resource which is of paramount importance 
in the success of any organisation because most of the problems 
in organisational settings are human and social rather than 
physical, technical or economic. Failure to reorganize this fact 
cause immense loss to the nation, enterprise and the individual. 
In the words of Oliver Sheldon, “No industry can be rendered 
efficient so long as the basic fact remains unrecognized that it is 
principally human. It is not a mass of machines and technical 
processes, but by human energy. Its body is not an intricate 
maze of mechanical devices but a magnified nervous system.” 


‘People at Work’ comprise a large number of individuals of 
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different sex, age, socio-religious group and different educational 
or literacy standards. These individuals in the work place exhibit 
not only similar behaviour patterns and characteristics to a 
certain degree, but they also show many dissimilarities. Each 
individual who works has his own set of needs, drives, goals, 
and experiences. Each has his own physical and psychological 
traits. Each human being is not only a product of his biological 
inheritance but also a result of interactions with his environment. 
Family relationships, religious influences, racial or caste 
backgrounds, educational accomplishment, the application of 
technological innovations, and many other environmental- 
experimental influences affect the individual as he works. Among 
the environmental factors that influence work behaviour are 
various organisational elements (authority relationships; 
organisational goals, procedures, rules and policies; informal 
group relationship, the type and manner of supervision received 
by the employee, etc.) People come to work with certain 
specific motives to earn money, to get employment, to have 
better prospect in future, to be treated as a human being while 
at the place of work. They sell their labour for reasonable wage/ 
salary and other benefits. It is these people who provide the 
knowledge and much of the energy through which organisational 
objectives are accomplished. 

There is, however, a long drawn out controversy among 
economists, whether human resources are explicitly a form of 
‘capital’; whether the significant differences between the concepts 
of ‘human capital formation ‘ and ‘physical capital formation’ 
warrant differential treatment in economic analysis; whether it 
is at all useful and meaningful to treat investments in human 
resources in the same manner as investments in physical resources 
and build up estimates of ‘human capital formation’ like the 
estimates of ‘physical capital formation’. Some have questioned 
the feasibility of treating ‘human resources’ as a form of capital, 
in view of the formidable difficulties involved in the identification 
and measurement of ‘human capital’; others like Professor 
Hoselitz have warned that the concept of ‘human capital’ 
Particularly in the developing countries, where there is so much 
unemployment and underemployment, be applied with extreme 
caution; while others like Professor Shatter feel that even if it 
were possible to overcome the difficulties in calculating the 
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return on investment in human beings, would it be advisable to 
do so and to attempt to use the result as a basis for policy 
decision? 
The controversy, whether ‘human resources’ should be 
explicitly treated as ‘capital’, is still unresolved. Among the 
classical and neo-classical economists, who strongly advocated 
the treatment of human beings as ‘capital’ are: the philosopher- 
economist Adam smith (who in his monumental work, The 
Wealth of Nations, boldly included all of the acquired and 
useful abilities of all the inhabitants of society in his concept of 
‘fixed capital’); Professor H. Von Thunen, who argued that the 
concept of capital applied to man did not degrade him or 
impair his freedom and dignity; Professor Irving Fisher, who 
clearly and cogently presented an all inclusive concept of 
capital; and Professor Pigou, who, in his last work, Socialism vs. 
Capitalism, wrote, 'To the economist, the most important 
investment of all is the investment in the health, intelligence, 
and character of the people’. Alfred Marshall was, however, of 
the view that while human beings were incontestably capital 
from an abstract and mathematical point of view, it would be 
out of touch with the market place to treat them as capital in 
practical analyses. Many of the modern economists too (like 
H.G. Schaeffer: Investment in Human Capital: A Reply), are not 
in favour of the use of the concept of capital as applied to man. 


Difference between the Concepts of ‘Human Capital 
Formation’ and ‘Physical Capital Formation’ 


The reluctance on the part of some of the economists, to 
treat human resources, explicitly, as a form of capital could be 
ascribed to the fact that ‘human, capital, like ‘physical’ capital, 
is difficult to identify and measure; that the human-capital/ 
output relationship cannot be given quantitative respectability; 
that human capital is not really like most physical capital as far 
as its market characteristics are concerned, both in terms of the 
demand for its services and in the conditions of its supply; that 
investment decisions in respect of human capital are not always 
governed by rate of return consideration or the relative scarcity 
of factor-inputs; that the prevailing prices and costs do not 
reflect correctly the relative scarcity or availability of factor- 
inputs; and that human resources, unlike capital resources, have 
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both quantitative and qualitative dimensions. For these reasons, 
an overwhelming majority of economists following Alfred 
Marshall have shown a tendency to use the concept of capital 
for only that portion of the non-human, man-made stock of 
wealth, which is utilized directly in further production. 


In recent years, however, a number of eminent economists, 
particularly in the United States, have strongly advocated the 
use of the concept of ‘human capital’, and the importance of 
investment in human resources for accelerated economic growth. 
Among them are Theodore W. Schultz, Simon Kuznets, Edward 
F. Denison, Gary S. Becker, Jacob Mineer and B.A. Weisbrod. 
Many of them have discussed at length, the usefulness of the 
human capital estimates as more precise and refined guides to 
resource-allocation and decision-making for the formulation of 
public policies, and for the determination of the optimum levels 
of investments in education, health, training and other human 
resources development programmes. Few would share the views 
of Professor P.N. Rosenstein Rodan that ‘the level of social 
investments be determined residually’. 

There is no denying the fact that the measures of capital 
formation, based on fixed capital are deficient, as Simon Kuznets 
has pointed out in his Six Lectures on Economic Growth, for 
they omit expenditures for education, non-profit research, health, 
recreation, etc., which ‘contribute to economic growth by 
increasing the efficiency of a complex productive system’. 
Whether money is spent on the construction of the building, 
levelling of the ground or in the acquisition of skills and training, 
they are all, in the final analysis, capital investments directed 
towards the production of goods and services. 

Investment in human resources refers to all the forms of 
investment directed to raise the knowledge, skill and aptitudes 
of the country’s population. The most obvious and direct 
investments would, thus, include all the investments in general 
education (primary, secondary and higher), technical, vocational 
and professional education, on-the-job, in-service or 
apprenticeship training, and in the better organization and 
utilisation of human resources of the country. In a broader 
sense, such investments may also include outlays on the 
improvement of health and nutrition, in the development of 
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right values, interests, motivation and attitudes conducive to 
higher output and an accelerated rate of economic growth. 
Such investments in human resources directly contribute to 
economic development by promoting the knowledge and 
application of science and technology to production processes 
and developing innovations and research. 


An extremely interesting question that has been raised is, 
whether and to what extent, is it justifiable and meaningful to 
treat the expenditure on education, health, social services and 
civic amenities as investments on human resources. Some 
economists, like T.W. Schultz, believe that much of what we 
call ‘consumption’ constitutes investments in human capital. It 
appears logical that some of the direct expenditure on technical 
and vocational education, on-the-job training, internal migration 
which enables workers to find better job training, internal 
migration which enables workers to find better job opportunities, 
have a direct bearing on the worker's productivity and his 
capacity to contribute more towards the national output, and 
hence, should be treated as investment in human capital. For 
similar reasons, it could also be argued that part of the expenditure 
on food, housing and clothing, which maintains workers’ 
efficiency and productivity should be treated as current 
investment. Yet nowhere do these items enter into the national 
accounts, nor are they taken into consideration in the 
computation of gross or net capital formation. It is true that such 
investments in human capital account for most of the impressive 
increase in real earnings per worker in most of the countries, 
and, hence, should be treated, to the extent that they contribute 
towards production, as investments rather than as expenditure. 


The questions often asked are: (1) Whether and to what 
extent is it useful and meaningful to apply the ‘rate of return’ 
criterion to investments in human resources? (2) Whether it is 
feasible to isolate, identify and measure the investments in 
human resources and the rate of return thereon, in view of 
almost insurmountable conceptual, methodological and statistical 
problems? (3) What are the principal yardsticks and methods 
that could be suggested for the measurement of the rate of 
return on human resources? (4) Even if 
overcome the difficulties in calcul 
in human beings, would it be 


it were possible to 
ating the return on investment 
advisable to do so or attempt to 
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use the results as a basis for policy-formulation and decision- 
making? 

The proponents of the use of the ‘rate of return’ criterion on 
investment in human beings regard it as the most convenient 
tool for the rational determination of the inter-sectoral and 
intra-sectoral priorities to be accorded in the allocation of the 
investment resources and for the determination of the ‘optimum’ 
levels of investments, that could be made in the major human 
resources sectors like primary, secondary or university education, 
vocational and technical training, housing and other social 
services. It would not be advisable to treat the investment in 
human resources as purely social investments to be determined 
residually. 


Distinctive Characteristics of the Rate of Return on Investments 
in Human Resources 


It is important to bear in mind that the returns on investments 

in human resources have certain distinctive characteristics. 
Unlike other investments, these do not depreciate or lose their 

value during the period of their utilisation; on the contrary the 

more use that is made of investments in the knowledge, skill 

and experience of country’s population the more is the capital 

value and the higher the income-yielding capacity of the 
investments made on them. Second, the period of realisation 

of output flows, or the income-yielding capacity of the 
investments in education and training is spread over a much 

longer period, generally from 35 to 40 years, of the working 
life-span of an individual. Third, the indirect and multiplier 
effects of investments in education are more widespread and - 
far-reaching than investments in other resources. In fact, there 

is a very close relationship between the spread of scientific 

and technical education and the pace of technological 
advancement and scientific inventions and innovations, and 
between the trained manpower and the utilisation of 
advanced techniques of production, e.g., the out-turn of civil 
engineers and the volume and value of constructional activity. „se 
Fourth, the investment in human resources is not merely a ie 
means to an end, namely, increased output through t 


application of science and technology), but also an end in its 
enabling mankind to live fully the ‘good and abundant li 4 
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which is both its innate urge and insatiable longing. Fifth, the 
decisions for investment in human resources are not always and 
exclusively governed by the ‘rate of return’ criterion or 
considerations. For example the decision to allocate larger 
resources for the spread of universal primary education may be 
governed by considerations of providing opportunities for better 
citizenship, for the enhancement of freedom, dignity and worth 
of men, for enabling individuals to lead a healthy, progressive 
and creative life, etc. Sixth, after the ‘optimum’ limit has been 
reached, additional investments in human resources like 
additional investments in physical resources tend to yield 
diminishing returns. Additional investments in food, housing 
and other social services and civic amenities beyond a certain 
limit, may not, thus, yield proportional returns, and may even 
tend to cancel the margin of economic advances by diverting 
oduction to the consumption channels. 
| tends to deteriorate and become obsolete 
at a faster rate than many types of physical Capital, if it remains 
idle or unutilized. The ‘maintenance’ cost of keeping human 
capital in working condition also appears to be quite ‘high. 
Finally, larger investments in human resources, by providing 
equality of Opportunities, tend to bring about a better distribution 
of wealth and income among individuals and families, and 
therefore, are considered socially more desirable. 


Significance of Human Resources 


The human resources are ass 


uming increasing significance in 
modern Organisations. Obviou 


sly, a majority of the problems in 


yt that productivity is associated markedly with the nature 
R human resources and their total environment consisting of 
interrelated interdependent and interacting economic and non- 


economic, i.e. political, religious, cultural, sociological and 
psychological factor. 
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techniques, experiences, knowledge, and other attributes that 
contribute to productive work. These factors are being wasted 
through unemployment; obsolescence of skills; lack of work 
Opportunities for the aged, young people, and minority groups; 
poor personnel practices; and the difficulties of adjusting to 
change. Also industry rarely “ buys” an employee's productivity 
in the sense that it pays him in direct proportions to what he 
produces; instead it buys his time for the period he is on the job 
and hopes that productivity will result. 


Thus, as the human resource accounts for such a large 
Proportion of our nationak output, there are tremendous 
Possibilities for increasing productivity through the intelligent 
development of employee ability in the industrial and commercial 
complex of our economic system. For example, personnel 
compensation is now accounting for approximately 70 percent 
of national income. This constitutes a source for tremendous 
savings, if efficiency and effectiveness in productivity can be 
obtained. In no other facet of American business is this as true. 
One empirical study has shown the extent to which the human 
resource is a determinant of economic growth. The researcher 
showed through analysis that in a nation with an elastic labour 
supply there is economic growth when the demand for output 
increases. Even with an inelastic labour supply. If there is an 
increased demand and if the labour supply is used in a proper 
ratio with an increasing technology, there will be an even 
greater growth. 

Another increasing aspect of the human resource is that 
man’s interaction with his fellow man will determine the use 
that is made of technological advances and physical resources. 
The uses made of those physical factors by the human element 
will determine the importance of those resources. This means 
that a nation with an abundance of physical factors that can be 
used in production will not benefit from these factors until the 
human resource, man’s ingenuity, is applied to them. 


Finally, it has been shown in a study of the flow of manpower 
into occupational groups that manpower sets in motion an 
internal set of dynamics within economic structures. This 
dynamic force has an independent influence upon the flow 
among the structures. Thus the human function is twofold. In 
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addition to giving value to natural resources and technology, 
the influence of the human resource also contributes a dynamic 
character to the economy that would otherwise be missing. 


There are negative aspects of human resource development 
however. Although it is not only desirable but also mandatory to 
utilize this resource, there are certain drawbacks. An 
overabundant population, or a poorly trained work force, may 
actually be harmful to a nation’s economic system. If the system's 
aggregate output does not increase faster than the total 
population, then the standard of living of the population will 
decline. 


It has been concluded that a nation’s economic and political 
analysis can overemphasize economic growth. In fact, in 
government. as well as in business and technology there has 
been an excessive emphasis upon the values and attitudes 
which are necessary for economic growth, while those values 
which cannot contribute to an increase in material wealth have 
been underemphasized. These are intangible values, such as 
work satisfaction, meaningful activity, and a generally harmonious 
existence. There needs to be a balance between the economic 
philosophy, which emphasizes development, growth, and change 
and that which emphasizes stability, balance, and the importance 
of nonmaterial satisfaction. 


B. From the Enterprise Viewpoint 


One of the basic ethical assumptions of this study is that the 
objective of a business organization should be to produce a 
good or service for the public at a price it is able and willing to 
pay and at a cost of production which will permit the owner 4 
profit. If this phitosophy is accepted, then the importance of the 
human resource’s function to every firm is obvious. 


As the primary function of management is to use all of 
the resources available to an organization effectively 
and efficiently, it follows that management should be 
concerned with improving its human administration func- 
tion. It is strongly felt that the effective utilization of the 
human element from an economic pointof view shoul 
include the following: (1) Knowing the nature, potentia- 
lities, and limitations of the resource and its employment 
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(2) developing the resource to its fullest potential; (3) utilizing 
the resource to the optimum degree of the organization’ abilities; 
(4) maintaining the quality of the resource relative to 
organizational needs; and (5) meshing together this resource 
with others to the mutual benefit of them all. 


In order to achieve this degree of utilization of the human 
resource, the managerial talent of an enterprise must be willing 
and able to accept this responsibility. To achieve the goal of 
effective utilization, management must not only realize that 
each employee has creative potential but also must build a 
working atmosphere within the organization that will be 
conducive to creative thinking. It is estimated that the average 
employee's application of his mental powers on his job is only 
around 15 to 20 percent of his capabilities. 


A healthy business enterprise recognizes the significance of 
the human element and attempts to work with - not against - its 
employees, in order to improve working relationships. The 
individuals, as well as the firm, need a sense of equilibrium and 
growth that is, they need to participate and be creative in 
organizational activities. The management of the firm, then, sets 
the norms that determine the behaviour of employees in achieving 
their own satisfaction and organizational goals. 


Therefore, the principal function of the professional manager 
is to work with people, not things. In dealing with inanimate 
objects, specialists can be used; but in performing the personnel 
administration function, there is no way of delegating the 
responsibility for its success. Therefore, improved systems of 
direction and supervision and effective solutions of people- 
Oriented problems have the same impact upon company profits, 
as do improvements in the other productive factors. 


C. From the Individual Viewpoint 


Although it will be discussed in detail in later chapters, it should 
be pointed out here that the human resource is important from 
the individual’s viewpoint. He needs to be productive in order 
to be an important member of the economic system. Also, as he 
8rows and develops as a producer, he enhances his economic 
worth to society and to himself. His development as an economic 
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resource improves his economic position and leads to a higher 
standard of living. 


In summary, the world is currently riding a wave of economic 
development. There is an improvement in the rate of employment 
and productivity. Yet, the human resource is becoming less 
important in the direct production of goods. Capital, in the form 
of technology and automation, has become the primary 
productive factor. Many labor skills are becoming obsolete, but 
the demand for people to do creative, responsible work is 
increasing. A small group of scientific, technical, professional, 
and managerial personnel is bringing about the increased 
productivity through their creative activity. Thus, means there 
will be a shift in the use of the human resource from producing 
goods to performing services. The human - as well as the 
physical - resources of organizations will be directed toward the 
most efficient accomplishment of this goal. 


Thus, whether industry automates or not, the human element 
is becoming more important in determining the profitability 
and competitive position of individual business firms. Without 
human skills and creativity, production is inconceivable. 
Therefore, the conclusion is reached that profitability is 
determined by the proper recruitment of the human resource. 


D. From Philosophical Viewpoint 


Not only is the human element of economic importance, it is 
also important from a philosophical point of view. It is known 
that the majority of the problems facing individual business 
executives, as well as first-line supervisory personnel, are human 
and social rather than physical, technical, or economic. For 
example, it has been shown that abundant natural and human 
resources have been ineffectively used by organizations through 
the failure to recognize this truth. Apparently, then, this nation’s 
productivity lies within the nature of the human resource itself 
and its social and cultural environment, not in technology and 
its technical environment. It is the human ability to adapt 
natural resources and technology to the physical and mental 
abilities of employees that brings about increased productivity- 
This hypothesis was corroborated by a researcher who found 
that total productivity depends more on the interaction between 
personnel than upon technological ingenuity. 
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As man’s physical work load has been lightened by machines 
and mechanization and as his mental drudgery has been lessened 
by computers and automation, the opportunities for him to use 
his creative and intellectual abilities in improving his cultural 
and material lot have increased. He now has time to think and act 
creatively if he so desires. Management has the responsibility for 
providing the opportunity for creativity; the individual employee 
must accept the responsibility for making the most of his opportunities. 


As it is quite evident, the worker’s environment is made up 
of his total economic, political, religious, cultural, sociological, 
and psychological environments. These different environments 
are interdependent and interrelated; they react with and upon 
one another to provide the framework within which men operate 
as employees. Thus, each factor must be analyzed in an effort to 
determine the philosophical significance of employees. 


E. From Political Viewpoint 


The employees are also important from a political point of view. 
In no other country do workers enjoys the degree of freedom of 
enterprise and initiative that they have here. It has been stated 
that agriculture, industry, labor, and even the government itself 
are only service organizations that provide men with goods and 
services as long as they are willing to produce for themselves. 
Under our existing political and economic system, which is 
based upon the concepts of freedom of enterprise and the 
democratic processes, and in a social system based upon relative 
equality of persons, workers have achieved the maximum range 
of freedom of opportunity to obtain the fullest development and 
use of their talents. 


F. From Spiritual Viewpoint 


The philosophical importance of personnel is also based upon 
our religious heritage. According to this religious heritage, each 
person is considered as having a spiritual awareness of the inner 
purpose and beauty of life itself. 


Probably the central thought in all religions is exemplified 
by the words of the palmist “What is man that thou art mindful - 
of him? And the son of man that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour. This biblical evatuation of the importance 
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of the human element was paraphrased by Shakespeare when 
he said, “What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In apprehension how like a god.” 


While it is realized that the above analysis is somewhat 
altruistic, it is the essence of our religious heritage. This statement 
is not intended to imply that all businessmen adhere to the 
religious philosophy in their day-to-day activities. Instead, it 
implies that many of its teachings are imbedded in the 
foundations of present-day management philosophy. 


G. From Social Viewpoint 


Employees are important from a sociological point of view, for 
they can only exist in social groupings. They constantly participate 
in-group activities such as the family, school, temples, social 
organizations, work groups, labor and trade organizations, and 
governmental units. These social groups provide them with 
their system of rewards and punishments. In a business 
organization, they are rewarded for producing or punished for 
not producing. In one way or another employees’ productive 
behaviour is monitored by the social grouping to which they 
belong. 


H. From Psychological Viewpoint 


Employees are important psychologically. A fundamental 
difference between men and machines is that the former needs 
a particular psychological environment in which to produce. 
The key word is motivation. Motivation may be built into the 
job itself, providing a sense of achievement or other rewarding 
experiences; or motivation may be provided by a stimulus 
outside of the work in the form of an incentive. In either case, it 
is based upon satisfying the need, which is predominant in the 
employee at the time. 


Although human needs are unlimited, for man is a craving 
organism, the needs can be classified generally under five 
headings physiological, or the needs associated with hunger, 
thirst, rest and exercise, shelter, and so forth; safety or the needs 
for protection from danger, threat, deprivation, or conversely, a 
search for security; social or the need for belonging, associating, 
and for giving and receiving love or friendship; ego, or the 
needs concerned with man’s self-esteem and with his recognition 
and approbation by his peers; and self-fulfilment, or the needs 
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that manitest themselves in the search for self-realization through 
some form of creativity. 


Productivity is Based upon Satisfying Needs. IF employees 
are to function properly and effectively, these physical and 
psychological needs must be satisfied. The process of satisfying 
them should induce the workers to be more productive. Although 
perfect motivation is not possible, management should be able 
to estimate the benefit received from satisfying these needs and 
weigh that against the cost of satisfying them. Of necessity, the 
philosophical aspect of human administration is still modified 
by the economic factor of balancing the benefits received 
against the cost of achieving them. 


The non economic importance of employees was put into 
perspective by Ordway Tead when he said “the ethical mandate 
upon administrators is to help persons to fuller self-actualization, 
to richer creativity, and to a more meaningful life.” 

HUMAN RESOURCES NEED DEVELOPING 

As it is quite clear that there is a positive relationship between 
the quantity and quality of a nation’s human resources and its 
economic development. A corollary hypothesis was that there is 
a positive relationship between the supply and caliber of a 
firm’s personnel and its productivity and profitability. This section 
will try to corroborate these hypotheses. 


Significance of Developing Human Resources 


It has been shown the physical resources do not ensure the 
economic growth of a nation or firm; it is the entrepreneurial 
spirit, which discovers and exploits those resources. This spirit is 
found more often in a nation’s businessmen than in other 
professional personnel. Research has shown that managers and 
executives in countries with the highest economic development 
scored considerably higher on desire-for-achievement tests than 
did executives in the less developed economics. Also, progress 
is determined by the interaction of human resources with physical 
factors and technology. 

Need to Develop Human Resources. It can therefore be 
concluded that management, in the broadest sense of the term, 
exerts strong influence upon the use of technology and the 
natural resources through the use of knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
Motivation, and methodology of people and the existing culture. 
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Management's job, therefore, is to bring the resources and 
technology into a harmonious relationship, which will contribute, 
to the betterment of society and of the company. 


Since the rediscovery of the importance of the human 
resource, that resource has been incorporated into the 
mainstream of economic analysis. Economists are now giving 
much attention to the matter of skills and education in their 
analyses of resources. They realize that there is a correlation 
between the costs, measured in terms of educational investment 
in human capital, and the nation’s well being. They are studying 
whether the phenomenal expansion of our country’s economy 
since 1929 is not the result of investments in education as well 
as of investments in physical capital. One industrialist has 
concluded, “the most important capital that any economy 
possesses is in the skills which people carry in their heads. 


Development is Potentially Unlimited. The potential for the 
development of personnel, both individually and collectively, is 
practically unlimited. It has been estimated that the most 
intelligent person uses only about 10 percent of his brain 
Capacity. Thus, we have only begun to tap the abilities of 
human beings to grow and develop. And it is a cultural truism 
that as a group develops, each new development tends to make 
the population brighter. Thus, the increasing scientific knowledge 
is built into our culture so that it is being absorbed and utilized, 
serving as the basis for accelerated growth and development. 
Significance to the Nation 


The building of modern nations is predicated upon, and results 
from, the development of people and the organization of human 
capacity. While capital, natural resources, foreign aid, and 
international aid play important roles in such economic growth, 
none of these factors is more important than an efficient pool of 
well-educated, well-trained, and highly developed man-power. 
Therefore, every nation has a vested interest in building up a 
supply of productive employees. 


Technological Change Requires Personnel Development. 
Because of rapid technological changes the problem is 
particularly acute in this country approximately 35,000 jobs are 
eliminated each week by automation. It is estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Labor that about half of current unemployment 
is “technological unemployment.” This means that approximately 
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2 million employees now need retraining in new skills and 
occupations, and this need will accelerate in the future. Not 
only must new employees be trained but also present ones must 
be retrained and upgraded. 


Need for Higher Skills and Abilities. Closely related to 
technological change is the need for training in new skills that 
cross over craft lines. Today's complex, involved operations 
require craftsmen, but these men must have a higher order of 
skills and abilities from one job to another. Also the jobs 
themselves are becoming so complicated that the workers will 
need a multiplicity of skills. 


As previously mentioned, the nation’s interest in personnel 
development can best be understood when it is realized that the 
new physical skills and knowledge acquired by the population 
are an often unrecognized part of the nation’s total store of 
“capital.” It should also be understood and appreciated “...that 
this capital is in substantial part a product of deliberate investment 
that has grown in Western societies at a faster rate than 
conventional (non-human) capital and that its growth may well 
be the most distinctive feature of the economic system.” 


Significance to Individual Firms 


Employee development is equally significant to each company 
organization. This is especially true if the national development 
objectives coincide with those of the company. Some of the 
company values resulting from development are: readily 
available and adequate replacements for present personnel: 
freedom to use advancements in technology because of a more 
actively trained staff; a more efficient, effective and highly 
motivated team, which enhances the company’s competitive 
position; and adequate man-power resources for expansion 


programs. 


Significance to the Individual 

The individual also has a stake in development, for he acquires 
a greater sense of worth, dignity, and well-being, as he becomes 
more valuable to society. He will receive a greater share of the 
material gains that result from his increased productivity. These 
two factors will give him a sense of satisfaction in the achievement 
of personal and social goals. It follows that a more highly 
developed employee will also cause fewer problems and will 


have greater job satisfaction. 
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DEFINITION OF HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Human resource management (HRM) involves all management 
decisions and practices that directly affect or influence the 
people, or human resources, who work for the organization. In 
recent. years, increased attention has been devoted to how 
organizations manage human resources. This increased attention 
comes from the realization that an organization's employees 
enable an organization to achieve its goals, and the management 
of these human resources is critical to an organization’s success. 


The term “word class,” or ranking among the foremost in the 
world, is frequently mentioned as the aspiration of organizations. 
In the context of HRM, world class is indicated by a HR group 
with a shared vision as to its constituents and how best to serve 
them. Excellence in HRM is characterized by a service orientation 
and a willingness to be in partnership with constituents. Specific 
earmarks of world class HRM include. 


Æ having an HR vision oriented to the strategic needs of the 
organization. 


* having a philosophy and values Consistent with those of 
the organization. 


* being seen as a business unit within the firm and operating 
the same way as 


Other units; havin 


§ Customers and quality management 
and so forth. 


Æ being organized in a way that brings maximum service to 
the customer and maximum motivation to the HR staff. 


having the best HR products available for the customers. 


championing HR programs that fulfil the agendas of the Hr 
group and the customer. 


* having 
group. 
* being a proactive, not reactive, group. 


# being involved in the key business issue discussions. 
* being see 


* 


an HR vision that is actively shared by the entire 


n as successfully creating a great place to work. 
The number of activities involved in human resource 
management is potentially large, depending on the size of the 
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organization and its needs. For the purposes of the present 
discussion, human resource (HR) activities are organized into 
six general areas that constitute the sections of this text. Those 
general areas, along with related topics that constitute the 
chapters of this text, are shown in Table. 


Human Resource Management: Major Areas and Related Topics 


Planning for organizations, Jobs, 
and People 

Human Resource Management 

Practices 


Strategic Management of Human 
For a Retrenchment Strategy 


Resources 
Human Resource Planning 
Job Analysis: Procedures and Strategic Compensation 
Choices Forecasting the Demand for Labor 
Career and Succession Planning 
Methods of Job Analysis 
Purposes of Job Analysis. 


Acquiring Human Resources 

Equal Employment Opportunity; 
The Legal 

Environment Recruiting and Job 
Search 

Measurement and Decision- 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
Affirmative Action 

Evaluating Recruiting Sources 

Realistic Job Previews 

Reliability 

Determining the Validity of a 


making Selection Device 
Issues in Interviews 
Selection Selection Tests 


Assessing Job Candidates: tools for 
Selection 


Principles of Learning 

Training Methods 

Total Quality Management 
Employee Participation Schemes 


Building Individual and 
Organizational Performance 
Human Resource Development 
Human Resource Approaches to 
Improving 
Competitiveness 


Rewarding Employees 
Performance Appraisal 
Compensation system 
Development 

Incentive Compensation and 
Benefits 


Methods of Appraisal 
Providing Feedback to Employees 
Evaluating the Worth of Jobs 

Gain Sharing Programs 
Controlling Benefit Costs 
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Maintaining Human Resources 

Safety and Health: A Proactive 
Approach 

Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining 

Selection Out 


Multinational Human Resource 
Management 

Managing Human Resources in 
Multinational 

Organizations 


Making It Happen 
Making the Change to Strategic 


Human Resource Management 


Occupational Safety and Health Act 


Stress at Work 

How Unions Are Formed 
Collective Bargaining 
Employment-at-Will 
Reductions in Force 


Staffing of Foreign Plant 


Selection and Training of Expatriates 


Barriers to Adopting Strategic HRM 
The Process of Transformation to 
Strategic HRM 


External Environment 


Government 


Human Resource Functions 


Planning for Organizations, Jobs, 
and People 

Strategic HRM (2) 

Human Resource Planning (3) 

Job analysis (4) 


Acquiring Human Resources 
EEO (5) 

Recruiting (6) 

Selection (7,8) 


Building Performance 
Human Resource Development (9) 
Human Resource Approaches to 
Improving Competitiveness (10) 
Rewarding Employees 
Performance Appraisal (11) 
Compensation and Benefits 
(12, 13) 


Labor Marke 


Organizational Environment 
Management's Goals and Values 
Corporate Culture 

Strategy 

Technology Structure 

Size 


Employees 
Outcomes 
Motivation 
Performance 
Abilities 
Productivity 
Interests 
Personality 
Satisfaction 
Attitudes 
Retention 


Jobs Job 


Requirements 


Rewards 


Quality 
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Organizational Outcomes 
Survival 

Competitiveness 

Growth 
Profitability 


Maintaining Human Resources 
Safety and Health (14) 

Labor Relations (15) 

Selection Out (16) 


Managing Multinational HRM (17) 


Making the Change to Strategic HRM 
(18) 


HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Within each functional area of human resource management, 
many activities must be accomplished so that the organization's 
human resources can make an optimal contribution to the 
organization’s success. 


Planning for Organizations, Jobs, and People 


The Strategic Management of Human Resources Associated 
with the increased attention HRM is receiving is top management's 
realization that HR needs to be closely integrated with managerial 
planning and decision making. Increasingly, top management is 
aware that the time to consider HR strengths or limitations is 
when strategic business decisions are being formulated, not 
after they have been made. For instance, a decision to open a 
new facility should be made only after considering the availability 
of labor at the new location and the availability of experienced 
managers to run the facility. Furthermore, closer integration can 
result in HR practices that help to elicit and reward the types of 
behavior necessary for the organization’s strategy. Suppose an 
organization is planning to become known for its high-quality 
products. Ideally, HR practitioners will design appraisal and 
reward systems that emphasize quality in order to support this 
competitive strategy. 


Human Resource Planning the planning process is essential 
to meet the staffing needs that result when complex and changing 
organizations encounter a dynamic business environment. The 
planning process involves forecasting HR needs and developing 
programs to ensure that the right numbers and types of individuals 
are available at the right time and place. Organizations depend 
on “what if” scenarios that look at future needs in the context of 
work force demographics, economic projections, anticipated 
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technological changes, recruitment success, retention goals, 
and shifts in organizational strategy. 


Careful descriptions and analyses of current jobs are needed 
to plan for future selection systems and training programs and to 
ensure that appraisal and compensation systems are rationally 
based on job demands. 


Acquiring Human Resources 


Once HR needs are determined, the next step is filling positions 
or acquiring human resources. Staffing activities include recruiting 
applicants, screening and selecting the most qualified candidates, 
and filling some positions through transfer or promotions. 


Staffing is a far more complex activity than in previous times 
when employment managers could rely on a “help wanted” 
sign in front of the plant or recommendations from current 
employees. Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) 


Laws, along with the increased complexity of positions to be 
filled, require more sophisticated procedures to identify and 
select prospective employees. 


The selection process includes several important steps. The 
first is carefully defining the open position and determining 
what skills are needed to successfully hold the job, Having 
determined the specific skills and competencies, employment 
managers frequently go to great lengths to increase applicant 
flow, through a variety of recruitment strategies. 


The employment manager must then utilize developed and 
validated procedures in screening and evaluating job candidates. 
These may include application blanks, interviews, ability tests, 
and reference checks, to name a few of the possibilities. 
Information from several of these procedures is then combined 
into a judgment of the potential of the applicant as an employee. 


More recently, organizational restructuring has become an 
additional staffing activity. This activity may be conducted 
either in response to acquisitions and divestitures that are due to 
economic circumstances or as part ofa productivity improvement 
strategy. Here the question is not one of recruitment, selection, 
and placement, but one of reducing employment and optimally 
redeploying the remaining employees, Employment managers 
have needed to design and implement. review processes to 
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determine which specific individuals are to be laid off or 
reassigned and to deal with severance benefits. 


Building Individual and Organizational Performance 


Human resources are unique in their potential to grow and develop 
to meet new challenges. As noted earlier, the chance to develop 
and move up is important in how employees regard organizations 
as places to work. At the same time, organizations choose to spend 
substantial sums to train and develop their employees. 


Employee training and development may be implemented by 
formal or informal procedures. Formal training is often associated 
with the introduction to a new job; it is also a means of keeping 
up with technological or procedural changes. Formal training 
can be coordinated and taught by HR or technical professionals 
at the organization, or employees may be sent to training programs 
offered by professional associations or universities. 

Informal training occurs on the job and is administered by 
superiors and peers. The HR department may provide train-the- 
trainer courses and coordinate on-the-job-training (OJT) 
Opportunities with employee career plans and the organization’s 
forecast of HR needs. 

Some organizations undertake other interventions that Operate 
through the human element and are aimed at enhancing 
productivity, quality, or service. The need to be competitive in a 
global economy, along with changing demographics and values 
of workers, has resulted in the realization that traditional ways 
of structuring work may need to be reconsidered. Recently, 
some of the most popular HR innovations have focused on 
improving motivation and involving employees in the decision- 
making process. For example, many U.S. corporations have 
implemented quality circles and their more involved successor, 
total quality management programs. Still other successful 
Organizations are allowing autonomous teams of workers to 
Manage themselves, taking responsibility for the planning, 
coordinating, and quality control activities traditionally reserved 
for supervisors. 


Rewarding Employees 


Performance appraisals are a crucial link in the HRM process: 
they are the means by which organizations assess how well 
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employees are performing and determine appropriate jewana 
or remedial actions. The HRM role in performance appraisal is 
one of working with line managers to establish the appraisal 
process, the performance dimensions to be measured, the 
procedures to ensure accuracy, and requirements for discussion 
of appraisal results with employees. 


Another important HR role in the appraisal of employees is to 
monitor the process and its results. Performance appraisal is not a 
favorite managerial activity, yet it is important that it be undertaken 
in a timely manner and be done as accurately as possible. 


A logical result of the appraisal process is determining which 
employees most deserve rewards. Allocating rewards is a complex 
and specialized activity. Rewards include both direct compensation 
(salary or hourly wages) and indirect compensation (benefits) that 
organizations offer to employees in return for their effort. 


Intuition would suggest that the higher the compensation an 
employee receives, the greater that employee's satisfaction. 
Indeed, this tends to be the case, although the relationship is not 
a strong one. In addition to the level of pay, a successful 
compensation system is based on fairness: the perceived equity 
of pay differentials for different jobs within the organization, the 
perceived equity of pay for similar jobs either within the 
organization or in competitor companies, and the perceived 
fairness of the differences in pay between employees who are in 
the very same job. Employees bring a variety of perspectives to 
bear in deciding whether they are satisfied with the compensation 
they receive, thus making the management of compensation a 
particularly challenging HR activity. 

If this were not enough of a c 
practices are also affected by legal, 
for equal work, minimum wage an 
required benefits, such as Social Sec 
systems do not exist in a vacuum. They need to be designed to 
mesh with the strategic objective of the organization. They also 
need to integrate the realities of prevailing pay levels in the 
labor market with an organization’s profitability and ability to pay. 


Maintaining Human Resources 


hallenge, compensation 
requirements of equal pay 
d overtime provisions, and 
urity. Finally, compensation 


The job of the HR manager does not stop once employees are 
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hired, trained, and paid. Additional issues relate to retaining 
and maintaining a healthy, willing work force - maintaining 
human resources. 


An important source of workplace change has been the 
desire to promote a safer and more healthful work environment. 
Part of the concern for health and safety is a result of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. A second source 
of such change has been societal concern about exposure to 
hazardous substances or stress in the workplace. Organizations 
are taking more responsibility for helping employees deal with 
problems caused by stress or substance abuse. Increasingly, too, 
they are providing preventive programs focusing on fitness and 
healthy lifestyles. 


A part of the HRM function is establishing and maintaining 
effective relationships with employees. The process of collective 
bargaining requires unionized companies to negotiate with 
employee representatives on wages (e.g., base pay, increases, 
overtime); benefits (e.g., vacations, holidays, pensions); hours 
(e.g., breaks, cleanup time); and other conditions of work, such 
as seniority, discipline and discharge procedures. Companies 
with nonunionized employees have found it necessary to display 
equal concern for these issues in order to maintain a positive, 
nonunion relationship with their employees. 


For organizations with unions certified to represent 
employees, the union contract is an important document. Those 
involved in human resource management must be intimately 
familiar with the contract and the issues it covers. This familiarity 
is important both for the contract negotiation process and for 
using the contract to guide day-to-day HR activities. 


Another issue of importance to HR managers is selection out 
of the organization for surplus or under performing employees. 
Whether in response to acquisitions and divestitures or as a 
result of economic circumstances, HR managers have had to 
consider reducing employment, optimally redeploying remaining 
employees, and helping those terminated with outplacement or 
assistance in finding a position with another company. 


In recent years there has been greater emphasis on the right 
of individuals to due process, dignity, and self-expression in the 
workplace. This trend is especially apparent in the case of 
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employment-at-will, a legal theory that states that either the 
employee or the employer can terminate the employment 
relationship at any time for any reason. Recent state laws and 
court decisions have limited the employer's right to terminate 
an employee at will. These changes indicate that an implied 
contract or promise of fair treatment may exist as part of an 
employment relationship. 


Multinational Human Resource Management 


More than ever before companies are drawing on and 
contributing to a global economy. Foreign firms are establishing 
operations in the developing countries. In conjunction with the 
1992 European Union (EU), many U.S. firms entered joint 
ventures or built production facilities in Europe. Eastern Europe 
and the Commonwealth of Independent States (formerly the 
Soviet Union) are being dramatically reshaped and represent 
potential international opportunities for firms of other nations, 
including the United States. North America is fast becoming an 
open trade region, as has been evidenced by the North American 
Free Trade Agreement enacted in 1993. Other global expansions 
are also taking place, including new opportunities in the Pacific 
Rim and South America, to name a few. 


Examples of internationalized corporate operations and their 
impact on human resource management abound. Many of the 
foreign automobiles on U.S. highways were manufactured in 
this country. The challenge to organizations such as Nissan 
Motor Co. is in selecting and training an U.S. labor force to fit 
the standards and procedures preferred by the foreign parent 
company. To what extent can or should Japanese HR practices 
be imported and applied at plants in the United States? 


On the other side of the coin, approximately two-thirds of 
all new McDonald’s restaurants are being opened outside the 
United States. Between 1988 and 1994, McDonald’s foreign 
stores grew from 2,600 to 4,700, with the possibility of over 
18,000 overseas locations. From an HRM perspective, the 
objectives are to develop U.S. managers who are ready and 
willing to work effectively abroad, to select foreign nationals as 
employees for these overseas sites, and to develop and implement 
HR policies and practices that optimally merge the concerns of 
both the home country and the host country. 
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RECURRING THEMES IN HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Four general concerns span all functions of human resource 
Management in organizations: the strategic approach, the 
increasing globalization of HR activities, maintaining ethical 
policies and behavior within the organization, and the need to 
demonstrate the cost-benefit utility of HR endeavors. 


Strategic Approach 


Business organizations use the resources available to compete 
with other companies. These include physical resources (e.g., 
plant, equipment, and technology), organizational advantages 
(e.g., structure, coordinating systems), and human resources. 
The human resources include the experience, skill, training, 
and commitment of the employees. It is the allocation and 
integration of these resources that provides a company with a 
competitive advantage. 

Human resources are directly or indirectly related to all 
organizational processes and thus are important in allowing an 
organization to gain and sustain a competitive advantage. To be 
maximally effective, the human resource management function 
must be integrally involved in any company’s strategic 
management process. This means that people-related issues 
should be a primary concern in any organizational decision. 


Some of the most interesting aspects of human resource 
Management are not just acquiring human resources, building 
performance, rewarding employees, and maintaining human 
resources, ‘but the fusion of these elements with the strategic 
goals of the organization. In any organization, the challenge is 
the interplay of resources, including human resources, to gain 
and sustain a competitive advantage. 


International Human Resource Management 


The impact of the dynamic international economy has become 
a major new force in business in general and in human resource 
Management in particular. Some nations have sometimes chosen 
different approaches to dealing with the human side of 
organizations. For instance, in many countries a condition of 
doing business is a government mandate on the number of 
individuals who must be employed. Obviously, this alters many 
HR practices, including HR planning, selection, compensation, 
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and job design, to name a few. Although interesting in their own 
right, these varied practices are also important realities faced by 
multinational firms doing business overseas. 


Maintaining Ethical Policies and Behavior 


It has long been recognized that managers have a duty to serve 
the interests of the business and its owners (shareholders). In the 
last two decades, however, there has been an increasing 
realization that profit cannot be the only goal - that managers 
and corporations have a duty to behave in a responsible fashion 
toward a set of stakeholders, which goes well beyond owners. 
These stakeholders include customers, the community in which 


the business is located, employees, and even non human entities, 
such as the environment. 


The HR manager has a special role in ensuring that the 
organization deals fairly and ethically with its employees and 
that employees deal fairly with one another, the organization, 
and clients. Some theories of ethics list the duties that human 
beings owe to one another in general. Although organizations 
are not necessarily subject to all the ethical duties to which 
persons are, at least some of these duties might be applied to 


businesses to guide their dealings with employees and applicants. 
These duties include 


Æ respecting persons and not using them solely as means to 
one’s own end. 


not doing any harm. 

telling the truth. 

keeping promises. 

treating people fairly and without discrimination. 


not depriving people of basic rights, such as the right to 
free speech and association. 


* k * KX 


In organizational terms, fulfilling these duties m 


ay translate 
into 


Æ instituting careful health and safety practices, informing 
employees of potentially hazardous working conditions, 
and taking responsibility for occupational disease and 
stress-related illnesses traceable to working conditions. 
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Æ being truthful in recruiting. 


* avoiding the use of invalid and discriminatory selection, 
appraisal, and advancement systems. 


Æ providing equal pay for work of comparable worth. 

Æ providing ways for employees to voice their concerns and 
not illegally constraining employees from exercising their 
right to form a union. 

* following fair policies in regard to discipline, termination 
for cause, and reduction in force. 


Clearly, as an intermediary between the organization and 
the employee, the HR professional has a large role to play in 
ensuring fair treatment. In fact, the Society for Human Resource 
Management (SHRM) has recognized this role by adopting a 
Code of Ethics to guide the activities of HR professionals. 


The HR function is also charged with protecting the 
organization from potentially unethical employees. According 
to the “bad apple” perspective, some individuals are simply 
predisposed to behave unethically and should be weeded out 
by the selection process. Applicants, who are likely to steal from 
their employer, take bribes, demand kickbacks, violate the law, 
or work under the influence of drugs may sometimes be identified 
by careful background investigation, reference checks, or paper- 
and-pencil honesty testing. 


Although there is some merit to the “bad apple” perspective, 
it is far from the whole story. Employees do not make ethical 
choices in a vacuum or entirely on the basis of their preexisting 
values and ethical upbringing. Instead, they behave within a 
Context that includes organizational training, role models, formal 
rules and policies, and appraisal and reward systems. It is the 
responsibility of the HR manager to ensure that these influences 
are positive and consistent with the ethical values desired by the 
top managers of the organization. The Ethical Perspective box 
on page 20 lists some ways in which HR staff can help to elicit 
and maintain ethical behavior among employees. Ethical 
Perspective boxes in subsequent chapters will raise additional 
issues of concern to the responsible HR practitioner. 


A Cost-Benefit Utility Perspective 
Another ever-present reality in today’s organizations is the need 
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to substantiate the cost-effectiveness of programs, approaches, 
and policies. Top management wants to know in “bottom-line” 
(i.e., dollar) terms the extent to which the benefits of a policy or 
Program outweigh the costs. Although HR programs can have a 
significant impact on profits, little has been done thus far to 
evaluate HR programs in these terms. The cost-benefit utility 
perspective is basically a method that allows a manager to compare 
the costs associated with selecting, training, and rewarding 
employees against the dollar benefits resulting from these efforts. 
For example, many training programs are proposed and under- 
taken without examining the extent of increased productivity (benefit) 
as opposed to the costs of training material, time away from the 
job for those being trained, salary of the trainer, and ‘so forth. 
iT] 


CHALLENGES TO HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


As we move on to the twenty-first, there can be little doubt that 
human resource management faces some of the greatest 
challenges since its definition as a separate staff function almost 
a century ago. This renewed vigor stems from numerous 
influences, such as the changing nature of the economy and 
government-legal influences, new organizational forms, global 
competition, and the increased feeling that organizations are 
vehicles for fulfilling societal goals. Some of the factors that 
have forced human resource Management to be transformed 
from a narrowly defined specialty into a more strategic function 
are discussed in the sections that follow. 


Corporate Reorganizations 


The 1980s and 1990s have been characterized by acquisitions 
and mergers and other forms of ccrporate reorganizations. 
Hardly a week goes by without one or more instances of one 
corporation purchasing another, two corporations joining forces, 
or companies undergoing massive reorganizations. The 
reorganizations continue in an effort to improve competitiveness, 
either by cutting layers of managers and restructuring the work 
forces or by gaining economics through Combining efforts. In 
fact, a recent survey of almost 300 HR specialists ranked 
organizational restructuring as the second Most important issue 
for the 1990s (behind health care). 
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It is difficult to imagine circumstances that pose a greater 
challenge for human resource management than the 
reorganizations that have characterized the last fifteen years. 
Such reorganizations inevitably affect many organizational levels 
and employees. Furthermore, given the complexities of the 
situation, decisions may be slow in coming. In the meantime, 
employees are left wondering what, if any, role they will play in 
the “new organization.” As a result of reorganizations, employees 
may face these potential changes: 


Loss of job, pays, and benefits. 
Job changes, including new roles and assignments 
Transfer to new geographic location 
Changes in compensation and benefits 
Changes in career possibilities 
Changes in organizational power, status, and prestige 
Staff changes, including new colleagues, bosses, and 
subordinates 
Change in corporate culture and loss of identity with the 
company 

There is little indication that the pace of corporate 
reorganizations will slacken in the near future. Every year since 
1988, at least one-third and sometimes one-half of large and 
midsize U.S. companies have pared their work forces. Further, 
more often than not, one round of downsizing leads to further 
rounds. Two-thirds of corporations that thin their rank one-year 
follow-up with further layoffs. To a greater extent than every 
before, corporations consider reorganizations (acquisitions, 
mergers, divestitures, downsizing) as routine business 
transactions. Yet am important key to the success of almost any 
reorganization is the management of human resources. 


* KKK KK * 


* 


Global Competition 

A long-term trend with profound and far-reaching implications 
for HR professionals is that of a global economy. International 
competition in goods and services is forcing major economics 
into a global affiliation. Rather than being the dominant economic 


force, the United States is one of a small (and changing) group of 
economically strong countries. In addition, the United States is 
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no longer an isolated national economy but part of a world 
economic community. 


The transition has not been an easy one in the industry. For 
example, even in recent times, the United States had strong 
textile and apparel industries. U.S. companies supplied many 
parts of the world with finished cloth products. As competition 
with Third World country increase, United States manufacturers 
insisted that their products were superior to the less expensive 
imports. Consumers soon realized, however, that imported textile 
and apparel products were as good as the domestic counterparts 
and also cheaper. The result can be seen by simply examining 
the labels of the apparel in your wardrobe or other finished 


textile products. There is virtually no U.S. textile induttry at this 
time. 


What has transpired in the textile industry is an example of a 
trend toward a global economy. From an HR perspective, this 
trend has represented a monumental challenge Relationships 
between employees and employer have been shaken in industries 
that have been dramatically reduced in the United States, such 
as the shoe, automobile, steel, and electronics industries. The 
readjustment for workers in these industries usually has involved 
switching from the declining manufacturing sector of the 
economy to the service sector, 

As a response to increasin 


g international competition, many 
international joint ventures ( 


JVs) have been formed. Vs are a 
means for U.S. corporations to have international presence 


without establishing a wholly owned subsidiary abroad. An IJV 
is achieved when a new organization or partnership is formed 
by two or more companies from different countries for the 
purpose of conducting a new business. As such, IJVs have 
become the most widespread form of multinational investment. 


One study identified seventeen HR issues related to IJVs. 
These issues were categorized into the nine subject areas 
indicated. In general, these issues arise from the somewhat 
different goals of the host and foreign partners or from the 
different organizational climates or procedures within the IJV 
and either the host or foreign parent. 
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More and more, HR professionals are becoming primarily 
responsible for helping to make the efforts at business 
globalization effective. The need to identify and place employees, 
mainly managerial and professional personnel, in foreign 
subsidiaries or joint ventures is one of the important challenges 
of the 1990s and beyond. 


Slower Growth 

Slower growth in markets and, in some cases, declining markets 
has reduced opportunities in many organizations. For example, 
in 1983 growth came to a stop for Bell Atlantic, one of the seven 
U.S. regional telecommunications companies created by judicial 
decree breaking up AT&T. One result of the changed 
circumstance was the greatly diminished opportunity for talented 
employees. In the past, newly hired hourly employees started in 
a routine but important job and then moved into other areas, 
usually within one year. With growth at a standstill, employees 
with many years of seniority had to remain in entry-level 
positions. 

Of course, many of those pushed out of organizations because 
of the massive layoffs that have dominated the news view others 
in situations of diminished opportunity as the fortunate ones. An 
HR survey of almost 600 organizations showed that between 60 
and 70 percent of organizations were evaluating downsizing for 
their firms. Economic downturn aside, the movement to slower 
growth is a long-term trend. It is driven by some of the following 
changes: 

% The use of information technology in place of human 
resources 
Æ Continued automation, requiring fewer workers 


Æ Flatter organizations, with fewer layers between top and 
bottom, thus cutting out unneeded managers 
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Human Resource 
Management 
AreaChallenge 


Example of Human Resource Management 


Staffing Management at the host country partner may perceive 


providing jobs for their citizens as a more important 
objective than increasing profits. 


Promotion Blocked promotion of host country nationals in the 


IV may result from reserving top positions for 
expatriates from the foreign parent. 


Loyalty Because of the multiplicity of entities involved in the 


IJV, loyalty conflicts may occur. 


Delegation Parent companies limit the delegation of authority 


to IJV and/or disagree on the desired extent of 
autonomy. 


Decision Making | Decision making is a 
process because of the 


the entities involved. 


particularly complicated 
conflicting expectations of 


Unfamiliarity Each employee group may experience feelings of 


strangeness and lack of familiarity with the employees 
of the other entities. 
Expatriates may be unfamiliar with the environment 
and culture of the host country. 


Communication Communication blockages can result because of 


interpersonal problems between geographically 
dispersed managers. 


Information Information flow from the host or foreign parent to 


the IJV may be restricted because of suspicion 
regarding the intentions of the other parent. 


Compensation Dissatisfaction with compensation gaps between 


host country nationals and expatriates can develop. 


Difficulties in assessing the performance of IJV staff stem 


from the different procedures and performance standards of the 
parent companies. 


Æ Plant closings to bring production capacity in line with 
business realities. 


* Redesigning of the work force to be more flexi 


ble, as by 
using temporary workers. 


Clearly, managing human resources in times of slower or 


negative growth will be a significant challenge for the HR 
professional into the next century. 
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Increasing Diversity in the Work Force 

Another major challenge for human resources management is 
the changing nature of the work force, the third most important 
issue in 1994 survey of almost 300 HR specialists (behind health 
care and corporate reorganizations). Taken together, the 
increased diversity of the work force has caused organization to 
re-examine policies, practices, and values. The important 
earmarks of the increased diversity are as follows: 


Æ The number of women has increased dramatically. Almost 
two-thirds of the new entrants to the labor force between 
1985 and 2000 will be women. In a survey of companies, 
73% already report that 30% or more of their work force is 
women; 47% have more than 50% women in the work 
force. 

æ The minority share of the work force will continue to grow 
from approximately 17% in the late 1980s to over 25% by 
the year 2000. In some regions the minority work force 
will approach and even surpass 50%. For example, in 
California, it is estimated that by the year 2005 more than 
50% of the population will be composed of non-Anglo 
who will be speaking more than 80 languages. 


% Hispanics are the fastest-growing segment of the minority 
population in the United States, numbering 22 million in 
the 1990 census - a 50 percent increase in the decade of 
the 1980s and a growth rate five times that of non-Hispanics. 


Æ Asia - Americans, though constituting only 2.6 percent of 
the U.S. population, tend to be affluent and well educated 
and are outperforming North American whites in the 
classroom and the workplace. 

% The work force continues to age. In 1985, 50.4% of the 
U.S. work force was under the age 34. By the year 2000, 
this will decrease to 39.5%. In 1970 the median age of the 
work force was approximately 28 years. By 2000 the 
median age will be nearly 40 years, with the 45-and-over 
contingent increasing by 30%. 

Progress in accommodating employee diversity has already 
been dramatic, and many readers will think that most 
organizations have already climbed the growth curve with 
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respect to opportunities for the diverse groups that now make 
up the work force. However, lasting improvements have been 
slow in coming. How many organizations have women and 
minorities in executive roles? Even organizations with a substantial 
record of progress do not have them in significant numbers at 
higher levels. An example of this situation is the recent concern 
with the underrepresentation of minorities in Managerial roles 
in professional sports. 


Another challenge that has resulted from changing work 
force demographics concerns dual-income couples- that is, 
couples where both partners are actively pursuing employment. 
The growth of the number of women in the work force will 
increase dual-income families from 55% in the late 1980s to 
75% by 2000. Organizations have been accustomed to using 
job moves and physical relocation as an important means of 
developing talent. Men or women moving through organizational 
ranks to upper-level positions need experience in a variety of 
roles in different organizational units. Frequently, physical 
relocation has been required. The increasing number of dual- 
income families limits individual flexibility in accepting such 
assignments and may hinder organizational flexibility in acquiring 
and developing needed talent. 


Still another trend that is posing a challenge for human 
resource management relates to the increasing average age of 
the work force. The “graying of the work force” is a result of two 
trends. First, legislation pushed back and then eliminated the 
retirement age. The number of older persons is increasing, and 
some of them are continuing to work, either out of economic 
necessity or for personal gratification. At the same time, 
demographic trends have resulted in a smaller percentage of 
young adults. By 2010, 25 percent of the U.S. population will 
be at least fifty-five years old, and 14 percent will be sixty-five or 
older. There is a shrinking base of college-age individuals and 
hence an increasing average age of the work force. One HRM 
challenge includes training to upgrade the skills of older workers 
in the face of technological change. A second challenge is to 
ensure that younger workers have Opportuniti 
and promotion, despite the large numb 
employees in the organization. 


es for career growth 
er of more senior 
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Each of these dimensions and trends related to work force 
diversity can be examined as an isolated aspect of the challenge 
facing HR managers; however, it is the interconnectedness and 
the dynamic interaction of these forces that is reshaping 
organizations and how they relate to the work force. 


Employee Expectations 

As levels of education have increased within the population, 
values and expectations among employees have shifted. At 
present, fully one-quarter of the work force has a college degree. 
The result has been an emphasis on increased participation by 
employees at all levels. Previous notions about managerial 
authority are giving way to employee influence and involvement, 
along with mechanisms for upward communication and due 
process. 

Another expectation by employees is that the electronic and 
telecommunication revolutions will improve the quality of work 
life. Innovations in communications and computer technology 
will accelerate the pace of change and as a result lead to many 
innovations in human resource management. 

Finally, employers are taking steps to support employee’s 
family responsibilities. Once able to assume that the demands of 
male employee’s home lives were taken care of by their wives, 
employers are now being pushed to pay attention to family 
issues, such as day care, sick children, elder care, schooling, 
and so forth. One result is that more employees are enjoying the 
opportunity to work at home. 


Organizations as Vehicles for Reaching Societal Goals 


During the past two decades, there has been an increasing trend 
toward viewing organizations as vehicles for achieving social 
and political objectives. The beginning of this trend was signaled 
by the adoption of the 1964 Civil Rights Act by the U.S. 
Congress. This legislation required organizations to deal fairly 
with minorities- ingluding women, racial, and religious minorities 
- in hiring, promotion, and other aspects of human resource 
management. Other legislation followed, including requirements 
that organizations provide affirmative opportunities for the 
disabled, employees with the HIV virus, and veterans. Another 
law prohibits discrimination against employees over the age of 
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forty. More recently, the U.S. Congress approved legislation 
mandating such benefits as family leaves for the birth or adoption 
of a child and certain family emergencies. A further issue 
discussed as a legislative possibility is comparable worth - that 
is, mandating equal pay for women doing jobs equivalent in 
value but different in content from jobs typically held by men. 


Such legislative requirements generally follow a realization 
that important issues need national attention. As entities within 
the larger society, organizations are influenced by the ideology 
and culture around them. As changes occur in the larger 
society, organizations also must adapt and change. The results 
of social and legislative changes are added pressures on 
organizations. HR practices are not formed in a vacuum but 


must represent the societal ideology in which they are 
embedded. 


All of this adds up to extensive economic, social, political, 
and technological changes that affect what organizations do 
and the expectations of their employees. In addition, procedures 
used in the past to handle the human side of business are no 


longer effective. The net result is a tremendous challenge for HR 
managers. 


Social, economic, technological conditions are changing. 
These changes are already affecting business and will have an 
even greater impact in future. Human behaviour is also complex. 
The individual rarely reacts exactly in an identical manner even 
in identical situations. These changes pose a major challenge to 
the Human resources management. The human resources 
function has to make a pro-active and creative response to these 
challenges the following paper will touch briefly on these 
challenges and the consequences they hold for the human 
resource function. These challenges are discussed under three 
broad groups: (I) organisation level, (ii) workplace, and (iii) 
human resource department as explained in Exhibit 1. 


2.3 
2.4 
2.5 

3. 
3.1 
Ep. 
33 
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EXHIBIT: Challenges in Human Resource Management 


- Organisation: 


Integration of HR Plans with corporate plans. 
Motivating executives in view of lessening of 
promotional opportunities. 

Wage settlements and executive salaries. 

Integrating change techniques. 

Keeping the organisation young and productive 

IR movement from conflict to cooperation 
Development of an organisation culture. 


- Work Place 


Adapting workplace to rapid changes in technology. 
Problem of non-performers and development of helping 
competence. 

Behaviour approach in grievance handling. 
Emphasis on socio-psychological needs. 

HRM is a concern of all managers. 

Personnel Department 

Process orientation 

A concern with strategy and pro-active approach. 
Research orientation 

Developing personnel policies. 

Strengthening matrix personnel department organisation. 


ORGANISATION LEVEL 
Human Resource Planning to be Integrated with the Strategic 
Plans of the Organisation 

It has been noticed that human resources issues are not 
included in the formal organisational planning process. Directives 
from management about employee relations policy often are 
met by lower managers with indifference. 

So the challenge is that human resource policies are linked 
more with Corporate plans with the strategic plans of the total 
organisation. This involves forecasting the human resources 
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needed to carry out the organisation’s plans- for instance, for 
expansion or for diversification or reduction in operations. 


This Corporate level integration of personnel planning will 
offer top management the opportunity to generate more 
understanding of a support for the organisation’s human resource 
objective. Corporate level integration has become necessary if 
human resource planning is to be effective. 


Likewise there is challenge of unification of training and 
development objectives and strategies with the business plans of 
the organisation. To survive and be successful, organisations 
have to be efficient and effective. Training is one of the positive 
ways in which this can be achieved. So training is to be geared 
for improving organisational performance. As such training 
capability are right meet the challenges of the future and identify 
the needs which arise in the various functions or occupations 
throughout the business. 


It is a healthy trend that some of the enlightened 
management's have given a lead and they are including in their 
objectives, some relating to human resources. Some organisations 
are including personnel function plan in the Corporate plan. 


Motivating Executives in a More Stringent Environment as 
Promotional Opportunities have Slowed Down 

One trend in compensation is salary compression. Leveling 
pressures are decreasing the spread in pay between various 
positions in an organisation. Unions have done much to raise 
wages at the lower end, and salaries for middle and higher level 
jobs have remained about the same. Salary compression have 
affected promotion opportunities. Besides due to technological 
changes the organisation structures are reducing the hierarchical 
levels. Thus promotion opportunities are slowing down. This is 
having a negative effect on employee morale, motivation, and 
eventually on performance. This presents a key challenge in the 
human resource management. How to continue to motivate the 
majority of employees in a no-growth environment. 


Besides the above, the selection decisions are becoming 
more important because of the declining percentage of employees 
who can be promoted. That means more people want to know 
why they are not selected. Not only this desire on the part of 
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employees to know why they were not selected is increasing at 
present, but also their feeling that they have a right to know. In 
other words, employees are wanting the organisation to 
communicate with them. Organisation will have to spend more 
time making each selection decision. It will also need to depend 
and explain its decisions to those who are passed over. As it 
becomes more difficult to promote employees, job redesign 
(alternative job experience or lateral movement) is becoming an 
alternative way to keep the employees motivated. Some of the 
compression in salary structure may be reduced through indirect 
compensation such as indirect benefits. Key element in human 
resource management is motivation. A friendly and supportive 
relationship can bring individual a source of worth. A Superior 
may treat individuals with dignity and recognition of their 
personal worth. 


Wage Settlements and Emerging Trends in the Dynamics of 
Relationship with Respect to Executives 

It would be pertinent to mention the emerging trends in the 
dynamics of relationship with respect to executives, their 
dissatisfaction and the mode of action being followed by some 
of their forums. Two points have come up in this connection. 
First one is that whichever public sector has finalised the 
executive scales of pay and taken the lead have suffered. 
Subsequent clearances for public enterprises from the BPE have 
been higher. This has resulted in dissatisfaction amongst the 
executives. Second aspect is that these increases in the case of 
organisations which follow the Central Government system of 
DA. In the central public undertakings which have been following 
Central Government DA system there is great amount of resistance 
from officers to switch over to the newly devised formula 
relating to their pay revision. The resistance has to be reviewed 
in the context of the enormous difference between the two 
rates, Considering the’ fact that every year price index rises by 
about to 50 points, the differential in the DA rates for public 
sector executives and Central Government officers goes on 
‘mounting up. l 

Such wage differentials and perks vis-à-vis Central 
Government officers and the factors such as ever-shrinking 
wage differentials between officers and the workers, advancing 
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ideas of industrial democracy, lack of involvement in decision- 
making, excesses by workmen and trade unions and lack of 
growth opportunities have led to the formation of officers 
associations. 


Challenge of Integrating Various Change Techniques in Human 
Resource Management 


Businesses are altered by new or different technologies, 
product lines, financial structures, marketing plans and ways of 
managing human resources. Here we are attempting to focus on 
strategies to improve business effectiveness through management 
of human resources. People-oriented approaches are used to 
improve labour management relations, increase productivity 
and product quality, achieve a more stable workforce, and 
prepare the firm for change. The decline in productivity growth 
and the economic competition have stimulated organization’s 
interest in developing innovative change techniques in human 
resource management. These change techniques may be relatively 
new or alternative ways. Firms also vary in the participative 
potential built into the change techniques - that is, in the degree 
to which workers can be involved in decision-making. In bringing 
about change, companies display a process-oriented approach. 
Some of the change techniques are as under: 


(i) Organisation development; (ii) Job redesign (i.e., Job 
simplification, enlargement, enrichment); (iii) Problem Solving 
Groups (Quality circles, Productivity groups); (iv) Autonomous 
work teams (Small groups Activity, Reacting Participating Base); 
(v) Business teams (For product development); (vi) Greenfield 
plants (establishing new work culture from the start based on 
self-managed work teams); (vii) Productivity Sharing Plans; (viii) 
Joint Participation (Employees participation in management i.e, 
Plant and Shops level) ; (ix) Management Development (Thrust 
in training efforts or organization change) ; (x) Supportive 
Practices (Communication techniques, egalitarian practices, 
mission statements, organisation diagnosis, employee opinion 
surveys, counselling systems). 


There are some of the plans, approaches, change techniques 
and strategies, the companies are developing to make their 
organisations more productive, more competitive, more 
participative and more a¢ceptable. The challenge lies how to 
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integrate each change effort in the development of human 
resource management. It may be mentioned that these change 
techniques rarely exist in isolation from each other. Combination 
of elements in the design are found in the workplace. The pace 
with which change techniques are implemented in an 
organisation is influenced by many factors- the visible support 
of top management, the readiness for change by middle 
management, and the feelings of security in the rank and file. 


Challenge of Keeping the Organisation Young and Productive 


During the 1960’s a large number of giant industrial enterprises 
were set u. These enterprises recruited large number of young 
qualified industrial workers in the same age group of 20 years 
within a span of four to six years of its inception. In these 
ongoing enterprises the scope for further intake has been limited 
due to lack of expansion, initial overmanning and automation. 
These workers will be in the higher age group of 48 years above 
during 1990's. A study in an organisation indicated 55 to 60 
percent of their industrial workers will be in the age structure of 
48 years and above during 1990’s. As such a new dimension 
relating to the future age structure of the manpower is important 
to upkeep the efficiency, capability and productivity of the 
organisation. In view of this, a designed strategy for renewal of 
manpower in a phased manner a few years ahead of mass 
retirement period is called for. Young blood has to be inducted 
to balance the aged workforce and revitalize the organisation. It 
is desirable to have a peep into the future age distribution 
through a Manpower Renewal Forecast Model (MRFM) so as to 
help identify potential problems well in advance. 

Industrial Relations from Conflict to Cooperation 

The Industrial relations scene at the enterprises level has 
developed certain features, which is the common malaise. This 
has created a situation of distrust between employers and 
employees and consequent conflict situation. Some of the features 
are: 

(i) Multiplicity of Unions has created so much chaos that it 
seems beyond redemption. Any seven persons entitled to 
register, as a trade union is a statutory right, which has 
turned into the greatest evil. Multiplicity of trade unions 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


has created insurmountable barriers in the way of bipartitism 
and collective bargaining. Many management's who 
sincerely want to sort out issues by mutual negotiations are 
unable to do it just because they cannot identify for sure 
who is the right representative(s) of these employees. This 
multiplicity is also a major cause of weakening the trade 
union movement. Any union, which can promise a bigger 
and faster gain becomes the choice of employees. 


This tendency of labour to readily shift its allegiance has 
led to unions to compete with each other in making 
irrational and false promises. In the process demands get 
unrealistically exaggerated and union methods tend to 
become erratic and even violent. 


Through workers participation industrial harmony can be 
substituted for conflict. The scheme of workers participation 
in management has enormous potential and promise in 
order to integrate workers with the industrial functions. 
However, there are operational problems which have to 
be overcome. In fact participation has also to evolve from 
the grassroots of boss subordinate relationship. This issue is 
more basic in nature. It concerns the basic style of 
management, the philosophy, belief and conviction that 
the organisation as a whole has established for itself, 
which its managers, executives and supervisors practice. It 
is these corporate values which should percolate down to 
the levels of supervisors from top which will determine the 
success of such forums. The practice of this concept has to 
start first from the top. 


The essence of industrial relations lies in the interpersonal 
interactions between the management and employees. 
This is as much true about the behavioural skills of 
negotiators at the bargaining table as it is vital with regard 
to the human relations skills of superiors at the shopfloor 
level. 


So the challenge lies in seeking a stable and pro-active 
industrial relations environment instead of pre-occupation 
is fire-fighting. Development of confidence and trust 
between employees and management is essential pre- 
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requisite for healthy industrial relations. 
Development of an Organisation Culture 


Every organisation has a culture. It has its own cultural norms 
that constitute what is expected, supported and accepted ways 
of behaving. These norms are mostly unwritten and tell employees 
the way things are. They influence everyone's perceptions. 
Values which are an element of culture, are important component 
in the action scheme of individuals and indicate the direction in 
which organisations are likely to move in the future. Values 
have a significant impact on individual behaviour. Values 
determine what the employee considers he should do. 


Organisation growth, innovation and effectiveness are 
influenced by the members and their value system. Managerial 
behaviour has special impact because of its strong modelling 
influence. Such values are essential for institution building so 
that continuity and vitality are achieved. 

Homas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman Jr.(in Search of 
Excellence) have engendered a debate over the virtues and 
difficulties of changing corporate culture. The human resources 
function has a major role to play in better shaping the new 
culture and helping employees to adopt: to it. This means 
helping people to alter long held and deeply ingrained 
expectations of what the corporate culture held for them. This is 
a big challenge, if we have to retain and motivate the people. It 
is heartening to note that some managements are attempting to 
identify values of their organisation. 


WORK PLACE 


Adapting the Workforce to Rapid Changes in the Technology 

Technological advances are having impact on industry and 
offices with a speed and force that has never been seen before. 
Changes in technology is altering the nature of work itself. We 
are entering the age of the electronic workplace. Managers and 
workers which will also be increasingly subject to technical 
obsoloscence. Many will also be displaced by the advancing 
technologies. These changes are both good and necessary if 
businesses are to remain competitive. However, it would be a 
serious error to ignore the impact of these changes on employees. 
The challenge to the human resources function is a large one. 
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(a) 


(b) 


Increased knowledge and staff training will be required for 
all levels of employees, to assure that they remain fully 
competent. 


Job design will gain in importance and scope. In particular, 
it will be necessary to ensure or proper fit between 
technology and employees, if the new technology is to be 
optimally utilised. 

Technology advances will continue to displace workers, 
who will require retraining for alternative careers. 


A closer relationship will have to be established between 
the business and educational institutions to assume that 
new entrants to the workforce are kept up to date with 
technology used on the job. 


(e) Increasing the productivity of non-manufacturing jobs. 


Problem of Non-Performers and Development of Helping 
Competence 


Inevitably, at any particular point of time, there will be some 
individuals in any organisation who are just not carrying their 
own weight. They are not considered as an asset- at least for the 
organisation. The causes for such ineffective or non-performing 
manpower can be two types: (a) Causes due to personal factors 
of the individual, and (b) Causes due to underutilisation of 


Manpower arising out of external factors. These causative factors 
are explained in the Exhibit 11. 


EXHIBIT Il: Cause-wise Factors for Ineffective Manpower 


Personal Factors problems — Obsolescence 


— Loss of motivation, family problems 
— Ill-health 


— Over-promotion 


External Factors (a) Relating to amount of work: 


— Over-staffing 
— _ Inequities in distribution of 
workload 
(b) Relating to type of work: 

— Improper placement- misfits 

— Lack of orientation to job or poor 
supervisory style 

— Lack of job mobility 

— Inadequate emphasis on personal 
development of Individual. 
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There is lack of concern for tackling manpower and need for 
adopting a constructive approach in handling the same. Some 
of the steps for tackling ineffective manpower are- (a) 
identification of problem employees, (b) analysis of factor 
responsible for individual problems and lack of adjustment, and 
(c) constructive approach of rehabilitating the employees. Various 
studies have been done by many organisation to tackle their 
poor performers. With the concept of life time employment, 
and career growth promotion policies, no organisation can 
afford to leave a segment of employees unutilised. 


For tackling the non-performers executives and managers at 
various levels in the organisations require competence to provide 
necessary help to their employees who are working under them. 
For example, they are supposed to help employees to be aware 
of their strength and weaknesses, give them necessary feedback 
on performance, review their performance periodically, and 
provide counselling so that employees may be able to develop 
their strengths and deal with their weaknesses. Development of 
such helping competence are important for various levels of 
executives and managers to enable them deal with non- 
performers. Lack of these has lead to alienation of employees 
and lowering in morale and performance. This is resulting in 
management’s abdication of their role in managing their 
employees. 

Behaviour Approach in Grievance Handling 


One of the most important factors highlighted by some studies is 
that the “grievance handling” happens to be one of the most 
neglected aspect of some man-management in India. Once 
employee’s bread and butter needs are more or less satisfied, the 
employees are likely to motivate only when their next higher 
order needs (e.g., social and psychological needs) are catered to 
Grievance handling relates to higher order need. Experience 
has shown that the representatives of workers in the shop 
council or in the plant level joint council often voice the 
grievances of workers which have not been redressed. So 
redressal of grievance in the shortest possible time is not only 
important in dealing with individual complaints, but 
interpersonal channels can achieve more satisfactory resolution 
than institutional channels. 
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Emphasis on Socio-Psychological Needs 


Emphasis on purely economic concept of man has to be changed 
to a dynamic self-activating concept of human being. Prevalent 
belief system of managers about workers is to be changed. At 
present some economic needs of employees get over attention 


and 


other socio-psychological needs are neglected. Modern 


employment contract will have to provide assurance for the 
over-all quality of work life rather than mere economic support. 


‘(a) 


(c) 


In this respect creating a congenial human relations climate 
is the primary test of managers and supervisors. 
Augmentation of communication with the employees is an 
essential requirement. Communication is not only 
transmission of information but of human dialogue. 
Innovative experiments are being made by organisations. 
Such as, management-employee communication meetings. 
Much more time and energy at all levels of management in 
communication and involvement of the employee is called 
for. This is particularly required as unions are realising this 
limitation on the employee. Union cannot afford to 
communicate the whole truth, including the imperatives 
of worker's responsibility, abiding by agreements and 
supporting management is achieving enterprise goals. 
Our general thinking, as copied from the western countries, 
has been to eliminate the sub-standard and to put the high 
fliers in position of authority. Modern research has, however, 
indicated that in addition to weeding out the worst and 
encouraging the best, excellence is only reached by those 
organisations which concentrate mainly on the hump or 
the large number of average workers, by training 5them, 
motivating them and making them participate with 
management problems and processes. 


Human side to be put to optimum use which emerges as 
the single largest factor of our failure. Another area we 
have to be conscious is the large reserve of energy available 
with the younger executives/managers, which is to be 
directed for constructive purposes. In order to involve 
them we have to stop the practice of a few people, 
belonging to order generation, acting as self-styled 
custodians of management interest and doing things under 


& 
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the name of “management prerogative”. The need of the 
hour is psychological nourishment of these people. They 
want to contribute but do not know how to go about it. 
They have ideas. They are wedded to the organisation for 
much linger period and have much greater stake in its 
future. They know capacity to adapt to complete business 
situation. This psychological need can be met 
democratisation of management process. Leadership 
qualities are required to harness this resource. 


Another area is of harnessing employee creativity. This is 
gearing others, i.e., employees working in your area and 
harnessing of suggestions and ideas of employees and 
supervisors. Harnessing of suggestions from workers has 
been considerably higher in Japan, USA and elsewhere. In 
Toyoto (Japan) during 1981, 1.4 million suggestions were 
admitted by their employees which come to about 30.5 
per worker. Out of these 94 per cent were accepted. A lot 
more could be done to harness this great potential available 
in the employees. 

In our participation process workers, supervisors and 
managers are not involved, and therefore no chance of 
reacting continually or being motivated, in the decision 
making or problem solving participative process. Hence 
the need for setting a Reacting Participative Base (RPB) to 
supplement the formal joint bodies set up by the 
organisation. Whenever there is a specific problem in a 
section or a department, one RPB group can be constituted 
for action. This is small problem solving group. The head 
of department or section can select a group of workers, 
supervisors, not necessarily in hierarchical sequence, who 
are acquainted with the problem. The team may consist of 
six to ten people. The emphasis of this term is to get the job 
done and not to prepare bulky reports. The team not only 
looks into problems and provides a solution. But once a 
solution is discussed, modified and approved by 
management, it will also be associated in implementing it. 
Once this is done, team is disbanded. In a large organisation 
if 50 such teams work for short durations during the year, 
we have about 500 employees feeling motivated in being 
associated with the problem solving and decision making 
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process, as against hardly 40-50 who may be associated in 
formal joint committees. Worker participation schemes 
can be supplemented by setting small groups to solve 
specific problems. 


(f) The realities of organisation life is that fresh inductees are 
not given responsibilites for quite some time in the 
organisation. This has a demoralising effect on the new 
comers. This mental barrier has to be overcome. 


Human Resource Management is the Concern of all Managers 
in the Organisation 


A challenge of human resource management is to strengthen 
the capability of managers to shoulder their responsibility for 
personnel function. Various personnel functions are carried out 
by the line executives, such as appraisals, rewards, punishments, 
promotions, selection, etc. Since people working at working 
level are responsible to the line managers, they have to look 
after their development and competencies. They have to provide 
them job challenges and Opportunities for development. This is 
essential for building confidence of employees in the line 
management. 


Similarly, managers have great role to play in industrial 
relations in their departments. They have to know how their 
men are aligned with unions and they have to maintain balance, 
They have to guard against wasteful practices. So the challenge 
of human resource Management is to see that effectiveness of 
Managers to fulfil their responsibilities is properly supported. As 
such strengthening the capability of managers to undertake 
these functions is important task. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Increasing the Effectiveness of the Human Resources Function 


In view of the imposing challenge confronting the human 
resources in organisations, a final challenge is axiomatic; 
increasing effectiveness of the human resources functions in 
helping solve the people problems confronting business. 


Process Organisations 


The focus of the personnel function has to be on process- 
helping evolve less formal process that line Management can 
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use to better manage people. Thrust is to be on process orientation. 
For example, while developing and running a series of training 
programmes for managers, it must help line managers evolve a 
simple, effective process for developing managers on the job. 
A Concern with Strategy and Pro-active Approach 
The personnel function has to assure that human resources 
strategies are developed and that they are linked to and supportive 
of business goals and strategies. There has to be corporate 
perspective to contribute to company goals. The development 
of strategy must include an environment scanning that considers 
emerging political issues, socio-cultural changes, economic 
circumstances advancing technology and international currents 
affecting domestic labour relations. As such anticipating problem 
areas by diagnosing the environment is called for. 
Research Organisation 
This is to include 

æ Audit of current practices and manpower utilisation. 

Æ Experimentation of innovative deals. 

Æ Evaluation of Personnel Programmes-even with the help 

of experts. 
Æ% Computerisation of manpower information system for 
increasing the quality and efficiency. 


Developing Personnel Policies 
% Modification of human resource systems to meet the 
growth and development expectations of the employees. 
% Policies to become more sensitive to organisation’s internal 
needs and have long range perspective. 
% Consistency and fairness in implementation and 
interpretation. 
Strengthening a Matrix Organisation of Personnel Department 
at Plant Level 
#% Work closely with line management. 


* Seek to place personnel management in the hands of line 
managers through persuasion and education. Adopt a 
consultative position with line managers. 
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* Evolve a participative style of decision-making process in 
the development of personnel policies. 


Æ Maintaining a high standard of reputation as men of integrity 
and ability. 

To conclude, we have presented some challenges facing 
personnel work. Many of the trends are based on declining 
productivity, changing workforce expectations, age composition 
of workforce, governmental regulations, new technologies and 
economic conditions. In the past management approaches have 
gone through several stages of development to keep pace with 
the changing environment. The historical pattern has been one 
of successive moves from concern with the ‘machine’ model of 
man to human relations, to knowledge and job skill training and 
to behaviour skill development. The concern now is with the 
human resources development, i.e., Its periodic review of fitment. 
Its appraisal and feedback, its potential development and 
utilisation so as to provide quality of work life. 


HI 
TRENDS IN HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The biggest challenge that any Management faces today is, in 
regard to the procurement, allocation, development and 
utilisation of the single largest resource at its disposal - the 
human resource, The traditional approaches to Managing of 
people, to regard them as problems, and costs instead of asa 
resource, opportunity and strength, skill continue. However, 
one can expect social changes of great significance in the 
human resource Management in the current decade resulting 
from changes in approach. These changes will be felt as a result 
of change of environmental change will arise as a result of rapid 
growth of industries, socio-economic and political changes 
taking place in the country and the world around. What is 
presented in this chapter is not an exercise in futurology. It is, 
however, felt necessary to attempt a scenario expected in terms 
of human resources policies and Practices in the next decade. 
There are some aspects related to human resource management, 
which are already becoming inescapable realities of 
organisational life and which, it is felt, may, if left unattended, 
become imperatives in the situation 10 years hence. Some of 
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the critical trends of the future are examined in this chapter 
under different headings: 


(i) Manpower, 
(ii) Career growth, 
(iii) Performance appraisal system, 
(iv) Wage policy, 
(v) Development, 
Theory X: The Traditional View of Direction and Control 


According to Douglas McGregor, behind every managerial 
decision or action are assumptions about human nature and 
human behavior. A few of these are remarkable pervasive. They 
are implicit in most of the literature of organization and in 
much current managerial policy and practice: 

1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of work 

and will avoid it if he can. 
This assumption has deep roots. The punishment of Adam and 
Eve for eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge was to be 
banished from Eden into a world where they had to work for 
living. The stress that management places on productivity, on 
the concept of “a fair day’s work,” on the evils of feather 
bedding and restriction of output, on rewards for performance - 
while it has a logic in terms of the objectives of enterprise- 
reflects an underlying belief that management must counteract 
an inherent human tendency to avoid work. The evidence for 
the correctness of this assumption would seem to most managers 
to be incontrovertible. 

2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth-adequate effort toward 
the achievement of organizational objectives. 

The dislike of work is so strong that even the promise of 
rewards is not generally enough to overcome it. People will 
accept the rewards and demand continually higher ones, but 
these alone will not produce the necessary effort. Only the 
threat of punishment will do the trick. 


The current wave of criticism of “human relations,” the 
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derogatory comments about “permissiveness” and “democracy” 
in industry, the trends in some companies toward recentralization 
after the postwar wave of decentralization - all these are assertion 
of the underlying assumption that people will only work under 
external coercion and control. 


3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes 
to avoid responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants 
security above all. 


This assumption of the “mediocrity of the masses” is rarely 
expressed so bluntly. In fact, a good deal of lip service is given to 
the ideal of the worth of the average human being. Our political 
and social values demand such public expressions. Nevertheless, 
great many managers will give private support to this assumption, 
and it is easy to see it reflected in policy and practice. Paternalism 
has become a nasty word, but it is by no means a defunct 
managerial philosophy. 

These assumptions can be termed as Theory X. It is in fact a 
theory which materially influences managerial strategy in a 
wide sector of industry today. Moreover, the principles of 
organization which comprise the bulk of the literature of 
management could only have been derived from assumptions 
such as those of theory X. Other beliefs about human nature 
would have led inevitably to quite different organizational 
principles. 

Theory X provides an explanation of some human behavior 
in industry. These assumptions would not have persisted if there 
were not a considerable body of evidence to support them. 
Nevertheless, there are many readily observable phenomena in 
industry and elsewhere which are not consistent with this view 
of human nature. 


Such a state of affairs is not uncommon. The history of 
science provides many examples of theoretical explanations, 
which persist over long periods despite the fact that they are 
only partially adequate. Newton’s laws of motion are a case in 
point. It was not until the development of the theory of relativity 
during the present century that important inconsistencies and 
inadequacies in Newtonian theory could be understood and 
corrected. 
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The growth of knowledge in the social sciences during the 
past quarter century has made it possible to reformulate some 
assumptions about human nature and human behavior in the 
organizational setting which resolve certain of the inconsistencies 
inherent in Theory X. While this reformulation is, of Course, 
tentative, it provides an improved basis for prediction and 
control of human behavior in industry. 


Some Assumptions about Motivation 


At the core of any theory of the management of human resources 
are assumptions about human motivation. This has been a 
confusing subject because there have been so many conflicting 
points of view even among social scientists. In recent years, 
however, there has been a convergence of research findings and 
a growing acceptance of a few rather basic ideas about 
motivation. These ideas appear to have considerable power. 
They help to explain the inadequacies of Theory X as well as the 
limited sense in which it is correct. In addition, they provide the 
basis for an entirely different theory of management. 


The following generalizations about motivation are somewhat 
oversimplified. If all of the qualifications which would be required 
by a truly adequate treatment were introduced, the gross 
essentials, which are particularly significant for management 
would be obscured. These generalizations do not misrepresent 
the facts, but they do ignore some complexities of human 
behavior, which are relatively unimportant for our purposes. 


Man is a wanting animal - as soon as one of his needs is 
satisfied, another appears in its place. This process is unending. 
It continues from birth to death. Man continuously puts forth 
effort - works, if you please- to satisfy his needs. 

Human needs are organized in a series of levels- a hierarchy 
of importance. At the lowest level, but preeminent in importance 
when they are thwarted, are the physiological needs. Man lives 
by bread alone, when there is no bread. Unless the circumstances 
are unusual, his needs for love, for status, for recognition is 
inoperative when his stomach has been empty for a while. But 
when he eats regularly and adequately, hunger ceases to be an 
important need. The sated man has hunger only in the sense that 
a full bottle has emptiness. The same is true of the other 
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physiological needs of man - for rest, exercise, shelter, and 
protection from the elements. 


A satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior! This is a fact 
of profound significance. It is a fact, which is unrecognized in 
Theory X and is, therefore, ignored, in the conventional approach 
to the management of people. For the moment, an example will 
make the point. Consider your own need for air. Except as you 
are deprived of it, it has no appreciable motivating effect upon 
your behavior. 


When the physiological needs are reasonably satisfied, needs 
at the next higher level begin to dominate man’s behaviour - to 
motivate him. These are the safety needs, for protection against 
danger, threat, and deprivation. Some people mistakenly refer 
to these as needs for security. The need is for the “fairest possible 
break.” When he is confident of this, he is more than willing to 
take risks. But when he feels threatened or dependent, his 
greatest need is for protection, for security, 


The fact needs little emphasis that since every industrial 
employee is in at least a partially dependent relationship, safety 
needs many assume considerable importance. Arbitrary 
management actions, behavior which arouses uncertainty with 
respect to continued employment or which reflects favoritism 
or discrimination, unpredictable administration of policy - these 
can be powerful motivators of the safety needs in the employment 
relationship at every level from worker to vice president. In 
addition, the safety needs of managers are often aroused by their 
dependence downward or laterally. This is a major reason for 


emphasis on management prerogatives and clear assignments of 
authority. 


When man’s physiological needs are Satisfied and he is no 
longer fearful about his physical welfare, his social needs become 
important motivators of his behaviour. These are such needs as 
those for belonging, for association, for acceptance by one’s 
fellows, for giving and receiving friendship and love. 


Management knows today of the existence of these needs, 
but it is often assumed quite wrongly that they represent a threat 
to the organization. Many studies have demonstrated that the 
tightly knit, cohesive work group may, under proper conditions, 
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be far more effective than an equal number of separate 
individuals in achieving organizational goals. Yet management, 
fearing group hostility to its own objectives, often goes to 
considerable lengths to control and direct human efforts in ways 
that are inimical to the natural “groupiness” of human beings. 
When man’s social needs - and perhaps his safety needs, too - 
are this thwarted, he behaves in ways, which tend to defeat 
organizational objectives. He becomes resistant antagonistic, 
uncooperative. But this behavior is a consequence, not a cause. 


Above the social needs - in the sense that they do not usually 
become motivators until lower needs are reasonably satisfied - 
are the needs of greatest significance to management and to 
man himself. They are the egoistic needs, and they are of two 
kinds: 

1. Those that relate to one’s self-esteem: needs for self-respect 
and self-confidence, for autonomy, for achievement, for 
competence, for knowledge. 

2. Those that relate to one’s reputation: needs for status, for 
recognition, for appreciation, for the deserved respect of 
one’s fellows. 


Unlike the lower needs, these are rarely satisfied; man seeks 
indefinitely for more satisfaction of these needs once they have 
become important to him. However, they do not usually appear 
in any significant way until physiological, safety, and social 
needs are reasonably satisfied. Exceptions to this generalization 
are to be observed, particularly under circumstances where, in 
addition to severe deprivation of physiological often grow out 
of thwarted social and ego, as well as physiological, needs. 

The typical industrial organization offers only limited 
opportunities for the satisfaction of egoistic needs to people at 
lower levels in the hierarchy. The conventional methods of 
organizing work, particularly in mass production industries, 
give little heed to these aspects of human motivation. If the 
practices of “scientific management” were deliberately 
calculated to thwart these needs - which, of course, they are not 
- they could hardly accomplish this purpose better than they do. 


Finally - a capstone, as it were, on the hierarchy - there are 
the needs for self-fulfillment. These are the needs for realizing 
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one’s own potentialities, for continued self-development, for 
being creative in the broadest sense of that term. 


The conditions of modern industrial life gives only limited 
opportunity for these relatively dormant human needs to find 
expression. The deprivation most diverts their energies into the 
struggle to satisfy those needs; and the needs for self-fulfillment 
remain below the level of consciousness. 


Now, briefly, a few general comments about motivation: 


We recognize readily enough that a man suffering from a 
severe dietary deficiency is sick. The deprivation of 
physiological needs hag behavioral consequences. The 
same is true, although less well recognized, of the 
deprivation of higher-level needs. The man whose needs 
for safety, association, independence, or status are thwarted 
is sick, just as surely as is he who has rickets. And his 
sickness will have behavioral consequences. We will be 
mistaken if we attribute his resultant passivity, or his hostility, 
or his refusal to accept responsibility to his inherent “human 
nature.” These forms of behavior are symptoms of illness - 
of deprivation of his social and egoistic needs. 


The man whose lower-level needs are satisfied is not 
motivated to satisfy those needs. For practical purposes they 
exist no longer. Management often asks, “Why aren't people 
more productive? We pay good wages, provide good working 
conditions, have excellent fringe benefits and steady employment. 
Yet people do not seem to be willing to put forth more than 
minimum effort.” It is unnecessary to look far for the reasons. 

Consideration of the rewards typically provided the worker 
for satisfying his needs through his employment leads to the 
interesting conclusion that most of these rewards can be used 
for satisfying his needs only when he leaves the job. Wages, for 
example, cannot be spent at work. The only contribution they 
can make to his satisfaction on the job is in terms of status 
differences resulting from wage differentials. (This, incidentally, 
is one of the reasons why small and apparently unimportant 
differences in wage rates can be the subject of so much heated 
dispute. The issue is not the pennies involved, but the fact that 
the status differences which they reflect are one of the few ways 
in which wages can result in need satisfaction in the job situation 


itself.) 
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Most fringe benefits- overtime pay, shift differentials, 
vacations, health and medical benefits, annuities, and the 
proceeds from stock purchase plans or profit-sharing plans - 
yield needed satisfaction only when the individual leaves the 
job. Yet these, along with wages, are among the major rewards 
provided by management for effort. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that for many wage earners work is perceived as a form of 
punishment, which is the price to be paid for various kinds of 
satisfaction away from the job. To the extent that this is their 
perception, we would hardly expect them to undergo more of 
this punishment than is necessary. 


Under today’s conditions management has provided relatively 
well for the satisfaction of physiological and safety needs. The 
standard of living in our country is high; people do not suffer 
major deprivation of their physiological needs except during 
periods of severe unemployment. Even then, the social legislation 
developed since the thirties cushions the shock. 

But the fact that management has provided for these 
physiological and safety needs has shifted the motivational 
emphasis to the social and the egoistic needs. Unless there are 
opportunities at work to satisfy these higher-level needs, people 
will be deprived; and their behavior will reflect this deprivation. 
Under such conditions, if management continues to focus its 
attention on physiological needs, the mere provision of rewards 
is bound to be ineffective, and reliance on the threat of 
punishment will be inevitable. Thus one of the assumptions of 
Theory X will appear to be validated, but only because we have 
mistaken effects for causes. 


People will make insistent demands for more money under 
these conditions. It becomes more important than ever to buy 
the material goods and services, which can provide limited 
satisfaction of the thwarted needs. Although money has only 
limited value in satisfying many higher-level needs, it can 
become the focus of interest if it is the only means available. 


The “carrot and stick” theory of motivation, which goes 
along with Theory X works reasonably well under certain 
circumstances. The means for satisfying man’s physiological 
and (within limits) safety needs can be provided or withheld by 
Management. Employment itself is such a means, and so are 
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wages, working conditions, and benefits. By these means the 
individual can be controlled so long as he is struggling for 
subsistence. Man tends to live for bread alone when there is 
little bread. 


But this creation of conditions is not “control” in the usual 
sense; It does not seem to be a particularly good device for 
directing behavior. And so management finds itself in an odd 
position. The high standard of living created by our modern 
technological know-how provides quite adequately for the 
satisfaction of physiological and safety needs. The only significant 
exception is where management practices have not created 
confidence in a “fair break’”- and thus where safety needs are 
thwarted. But by making possible the satisfaction of lower-level 
needs, management has deprived itself of the ability to use the 
control devices on which the conventional assumpticns of 


Theory X gas taught it to rely: rewards, promises, incentives, Of 
threats and other coercive devices. 


The philosophy of management by direction and control - 
regardless of whether it is hard or soft - is inadequate to motivate 
because the human needs in which this approach relies are 
relatively unimportant motivators of behavior in our society 
today. Direction and control are of limited value in motivating 
people whose important needs are social and egoistic. 


People, deprived of opportunities to satisfy at work the 
needs which are now important to them, behave exactly as We 
might predict- with indolence, passivity, unwillingness to accept 
responsibility, resistance to change, willingness to follow the 
demagogue, unreasonable demands for economic benefits. It 


would seem that we may be caught in a web of our own 
weaving. 


Theory X explains the consequences of a particular 
managerial strategy; it neither explains nor describes human 
nature although it purports to. Because its assumptions are 50 
unnecessarily limiting, it prevents our seeing the possibilities 
inherent in other managerial strategies. What sometimes appear 
to be new strategies- decentralization, management by objectives, 
consultative supervision, “democratic” leadership- are usually 
but old wine in new bottles because the procedures developed 
to implement them are derived from the same inadequate 
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assumptions about human nature. Management is constantly 
becoming disillusioned with widely touted and expertly 
merchandized “new approaches” to the human side of 
enterprise. The real difficulty is that these new approaches are 
no more than different tactics- programs, procedures, gadgets- 
within an unchanged strategy based on Theory X. 


In child rearing, it is recognized that parental strategies of 
control must be progressively modified to adapt to the changed 
capabilities and characteristics of the human individual as he 
develops from infancy to adulthood. To some extent industrial 
management recognizes that the human adult possesses 
capabilities for continued learning and growth. Witness the 
many current activities in the fields of training and management 
development. In its basic conceptions of managing human 
resources, however, management appears to have concluded 
that the average human being is permanently arrested in his 
development in early adolescence. Theory X is built on the least 
common human denominator: the factory “hand” of the past. 
As Chris Argyris has shown dramatically in his Personality and 
Organization, conventional managerial strategies for the 
organization, direction, and control of the human resources of 
enterprise are admirably suited to the capacities and 
characteristics of the child rather than the adult. 


In one limited area—that of research administration- there 
has been some recent recognition of the need for selective 
„adaptation in managerial strategy. This, however, has been 
perceived as a unique problem, and its broader implications 
have not been recognized. As pointed out in this and the 
previous chapter, changes in the population, degree of 
dependence- have created both the opportunity and the need 
for other forms of selective adaptation. However, so long as the 
assumptions of Theory X continue to influence managerial 
strategy, we will fail to discover, let alone utilize, the potentialities 
of the average human being. 


Theory Y: The Integration of Individual and Organizational 
Goals 

To some, the preceding analysis will appear unduly harsh. 
“Have we not made major modifications in the management of 
the human resources of industry during the past quarter century? 
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Have we not recognized the importance of people and made 
vitally significant changes in managerial strategy as a 
consequence? Do the developments since he twenties in 
personnel administration and labour relations add up to nothing?” 
asks Douglas MacGregor. 


There is no question that important progress has been made 
in the past two or three decades. During this periad the human 
side of enterprise has become a major preoccupation of 
management. A tremendous number of policies, programs and 
practices, which were virtually unknown thirty years ago have 
become commonplace. The lot of the industrial employee- be 
he worker, professional, or executive- has improved to a degree 
which could hardly have been imagined by his counterpart of 
the nineteen twenties. Management has adopted generally a far 
more humanitarian set of values; it has successfully striven to 
give more equitable and more generous treatment to its 
employees. It has significantly reduced economic hardship, 
eliminated the more extreme forms of industrial warfare, 
provided a generally safe and pleasant working environment, 
but it has done all these things without changing its fundamental 
theory of management. There are exceptions here and there, 
and they are important; nevertheless, the assumptions of Theory 
X remain predominant throughout our economy. 


Management was subjected to severe pressures during the 
Great Depression of the thirties. The wave of public antagonism, 
the open warfare accompanying the unionization of the mass 
production industries, the general reaction against 
authoritarianism, the legislation of the New Deal produced a 
wide “pendulum swing.” However, the changes in policy and 
practice which took place during that and the next decade were 
primarily adjustments to the increased power of organized 
labour and to the pressures of public opinion, 


Some of the movement was away from “hard” and toward 
“soft” management, but it was short-lived, and for good reasons. 
It has become clear that many of the initial strategic 
interpretations accompanying the “human relations approach” 
were as native as those which characterized the early stages of 
progressive education. We have now discovered that there is no 
answer in the simple removal of control- that abdication is not a 
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workable alternative to authoritarianism. We have learned that 
there is no direct correlation between employee satisfaction and 
productivity. We recognize today that “industrial democracy” 
cannot consist in permitting everyone to decide everything, that 
industrial health doe not flow automatically from the elimination 
of dissatisfaction, disagreement, or even open conflict. Peace is 
not synonymous with organizational health; socially responsible 
management is not coextensive with permissive management. 


Now that management has regained its earlier prestige and 
power, it has become obvious that the trend toward “soft” 
management was a temporary and relatively superficial reaction 
rather than a general modification of fundamental assumptions 
or basic strategy. Moreover, while the progress we have made in 
the past quarter century is substantial, it has reached the point of 
diminishing returns. The tactical possibilities within conventional 
managerial strategies have been pretty completely exploited, 
and significant new developments will be unlikely without 
major modifications in theory. 


The Assumptions of Theory Y 


There have been few dramatic break-through in social science 
theory like those which have occurred in the physical sciences 
during the past half century. Nevertheless, the accumulation of 
knowledge about human behavior in many specialized fields 
has made possible the formulation of a number of generalizations 
which provide a modest beginning for new theory with respect 
to the management of human resources. 

1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest. The average human being does not 
inherently dislike work. Depending upon controllable 
conditions, work may be a source of satisfaction (and will 
be voluntarily performed) or a source of punishment (and 
will be avoided if possible). 

2. External control and the threat of punishment are not the 
only means for bringing about effort toward organizational 
objectives. Man will exercise self-directian and self-control 
in the service of objectives to which he is committed. 


3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with their achievement. The most significant of 
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such rewards, e.g., the satisfaction of ego and self- 
actualization needs, can be direct products of effort directed 
toward organizational objectives. 


4. The average human being learns, under proper conditions, 
not only to accept but to seek responsibility. Avoidance of 
responsibility, lack of ambition, and emphasis on security 
are generally consequences of experience, not inherent 
human characteristics. 


5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of 


organizational problems is widely, not narrowly, distributed 
in the population. 


6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the 
intellectual potentialities of the average human being are 
only partially utilized. 


These assumptions involve sharply different implications for 
managerial strategy than do those of Theory X. They are dynamic 
rather than static: They indicate the possibility of human growth 
and development; they stress the necessity for selective adaptation 
rather than for a single absolute form of control. They are not 
framed in terms of the least common denominator of the factory 
hand, but in terms of a resource which has substantial 
potentialities, 

Above all, the assumptions of Theory Y point up the fact that 
the limits on human collaboration in the organizational setting 
are not limits of human nature but of management's ingenuity 
in discovering how to realize the potential represented by its 
human resources. Theory X offers Management an easy 
rationalization for ineffective organizational performance: It is 
due to the nature of the human resources with which we must 
work. Theory Y, on the other hand, places the problems squarely 
in the lap of management. If employees are lazy indifferent 
unwilling to take responsibility, intransigent anesthe, 
uncooperative, Theory Y implies that the cansan lie in 
management's methods of organization and control. 


The assumptions of Theory Y are not finally validated. 
Nevertheless, they are far more consistent with existing 
knowledge in the social sciences than are the assumptions of 
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Theory X. They will undoubtedly be refined, elaborated, modified 
as further research accumulates, but they are unlikely to be 
completely contradicted. 


On the surface, these assumptions may not seem particularly 
difficult to accept. Carrying their implications into practice, 
however, is not easy. They challenge a number of deeply 
ingrained managerial habits of thought and action. 


The Principle of Integration 


The central principle of organization, which derives from Theory 
X is that of direction and Control through the exercise of 
authority—what has been called “the scalar principle.” The 
central principle which derives from Theory Y is that of 
integration: the creation of conditions such that the members of 
the organization can achieve their own goals best by directing 
their efforts toward the success of the enterprise. These two 
principles have profoundly different implications with respect 
to the task of managing human resources, but the scalar principle 
is so firmly built into managerial attitudes that the implications 
of the principle of integration are not easy to perceive. 

Someone once said that fish discover water last. The 
“psychological environment” of industrial management- like 
water for fish - is so much a part of organizational life that we 
are unaware of it. Certain characteristics of our society, and of 
organizational life within it, are so completely established, so 
pervasive, that we cannot conceive of their being otherwise. As 
a result, a great many policies and practices and decisions and 
relationships could only be- it seems- what they are. 

Among these pervasive characteristics of organizational life 
in the United States today is a managerial attitude (stemming 
from Theory X) toward membership in the industrial 
organization. It is assumed almost without question that 
organizational requirements take precedence over the needs of 
individual members. Basically, the employment agreement is 
that in return for the rewards which are offered, the individual 
will accept external direction and control. The very idea of 
integration and self-control is foreign to our way of thinking 
about the employment relationship. The tendency, therefore, is 
either to reject t out of hand (as socialistic, or anarchistic, or 
consistent with human nature) or to twist it unconsciously 
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until it fits existing conceptions. 


The concept of integration and self-control carries the 
implication that the organization will be more effective in 
achieving its economic objectives if acjustments are made, in 
significant ways, to the needs and goals of its members. 


A district manager in a large, geographically decentralized 
company is notified that he is being promoted to a policy level 
position at headquarters. It is a big promotion with a large salary 
increase. His role in the organization will be a much more 
powerful one, and he will be associated with the Major executives 
of the firm. 


The headquarters groups who selected him for this nosition 
have carefully considered a number of possible candidates. This 
man stands out among them in a way, which makes him the 
natural choice. His performance has been under observation for 
some time, and there is little question that he possesses the 
necessary qualifications, not only for this Opening but for an 
even higher position. There is genuine satisfaction that such an 
outstanding candidate is available. 


The man is appalled. He doesn't want the job. His goal, as 
he expresses it, is to be the “best damned district manager in the 
company.” He enjoys his direct associations with operating 
people in the field, and he doesn’t want a policy level job. He 
and his wife enjoy the kind of life they have created in a small 
city, and they dislike actively both the living conditions and the 
social obligations of the headquarters city. 


He expresses his feelings as strongly as he can, but his 
objections are brushed aside. The organization’s needs are such 
that his refusal to accept the promotion would be unthinkable. 
His superiors say to themselves that of course when he has 
settled in to the new job, he will recognize that it was the right 
thing. And so he makes the move. 


Two years later he is in an even higher position in the 
company’s headquarters organization, and there is talk that he 
will probably be the executive vice-president before long. 
Privately he expresses considerably unhappiness and 
dissatisfaction. He (and his wife) would “give anything” to be 
back in the situation he left two years ago. 
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Within the context of the pervasive assumptions of Theory 
X, promotions and transfers in large numbers are made by 
unilateral decision. The requirements of the organization are 
given priority automatically and almost without question. If the , 
individual's personal goals are considered at all, it is assumed 
that the rewards of salary and position will satisfy him. Should 
an individual actually refuse such a move without a compelling 
reason, such as health or a severe family crisis, he would be 
considered to have jeopardized his future because of this “selfish” 
attitude. It is rare indeed for management to give the individual 
the opportunity to be a genuine and active partner in such a 
decision, even though it may affect his most important personal 
goals. Yet the implications following from Theory Y are that the 
organization is likely to suffer if it ignores these personal needs 
and goals. In making unilateral decisions with respect to 
promotion, management is failing to utilize its human resources 
in the most effective way. 

The principle of integration demands that both the 
organization’s and the individual’s needs be recognized. Of 
course, when there is a sincere joint effort to find it, an integrative 
solution, which meets the needs of the individual and the 
organization is a frequent outcome. But not always- and this is 
the point at which Theory Y begins to appear unrealistic. It 
collides head on with pervasive attitudes associated with 
management by direction and control. 

The assumptions of Theory Y imply that unless integration is 
achieved the organization will suffer. The objectives of the 
Organization are not achieved best by the unilateral 
administration of promotions, because this form of management 
by direction and control will not create the commitment, which 
would make available the full resources of those affected. The 
lesser motivation, the lesser resulting degree of self-direction 
and self-control are costs which, when added up for many 
instances over time, will more than offset the gains obtained by 
unilateral decisions “for the good of the organization.” 

One other example will perhaps clarify further the sharply 
different implications of Theory X and Theory Y. 


management is already giving a great 


It could be argued that 
ciple of integration through its efforts 


deal of attention to the prin 
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in the field of economic education. Many millions of dollars 
and much ingenuity have been expended in attempts to persuade 
employees that their welfare is intimately connected with the 
success of the free enterprise system and of their own companies. 
The idea that they can achieve their own goals best by directing 
their effort toward the objectives of the organization has been 
explored and developed and communicated in every possible 
way. Is this not evidence that management is already committed 
to the principle of integration? 


The answer is a definite no. These managerial efforts, with 
rare exceptions, reflect clearly the influence of the assumptions 
of Theory X. The central message is an exhortation to the 
industrial employee to work hard and follow orders in order to 
protect his job and his standard of living. Much has been 
achieved, it says, by our established way of running industry, 
and much more could be achieved if employees would adapt 
themselves to management's definition of what is required. 
Behind these exhortations lies the expectation that of course the 
requirements of the organization and its economic success must 
have priority over the needs of the individual. 


Naturally, integration means working together for the success 
of the enterprise so we all may share in the resulting rewards. 
But management's implicit assumption is that working together 


lead to anarchy, chaos, and irreconcilable conflicts of self- 
interest, lack, of responsibility, inability to make decisions and 
failure to carry out those that were made. 


All these Consequences, and other worse Ones, would be 
inevitable unless conditions could be created such that the 
members of the organization perceived that they could achieve 
their own goals best by directing their efforts towards the success 
of the enterprise. If the assumptions of Theory Y are valid, the 
practical question is whether, and to what extent, such conditions 
can be created. To that question the balance of this volume is 
addressed. 


The Application of Theory Y 
In the physical science tnere are many theoretical phenomena 
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which cannot be achieved in practice. Absolute zero and a 
perfect vacuum are examples. Others, such as unclear power, 
jet aircraft, and human space flight, are recognized theoretically 
to be possible long before they become feasible. This fact does 
not make theory less useful. If it were not for our theoretical 
convictions, we would not even be attempting to develop the 
means for human flight into space today. In fact, were it not for 
the development of physical science theory during the past 
century and a half, we would still be depending upon the horse 
and buggy and the sailing vessel for transportation. Virtually all- 
significant technological developments wait on the formulation 
of relevant theory. 

Similarly, in the management of the human resources of 
industry, the assumptions and theories about human nature at 
any given time limit innovation. Possibilities are not recognized, 
innovating efforts are not undertaken, until theoretical 
conceptions lay groundwork for them. Assumptions like those 
of Theory X permit us to conceive of certain possible ways of 
organizing and directing human effort, but not others. 
Assumptions like those of Theory Y open up a range of 
possibilities for new managerial policies and practices. As in the 
case of the development of new physical science theory, some 
of these possibilities are not immediately feasible, and others 
may forever remain unattainable. They may be too costly, or it 
may be that we simply cannot discover how to create the 


necessary “hardware.” 

There is substantial evidence for the statement that the 
potentialities of the average human being are far above those, 
which we typically realize in industry today. If our assumptions 
are like those of Theory X, we will not even recognize the 
existence of these potentialities and there will be no reason to 
devote time, effort, or money to discovering how to realize 
them. If, however, we accept assumptions like those of Theory 
Y, we will be challenged to innovate, to discover new ways of 
organising and direction human effort, even though we recognize 
that the perfect organization, like the perfect organization, like 
the perfect vacuum, is practically out of reach. 


We need not be overwhelmed by the dimensions of the 


managerial task implied by Theory Y. To be sure, a large mass 
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production operation in which the workers have been organized 
by a militant and hostile union faces management with problems 
which appear at present to be insurmountable with respect to 
the application of the principle of integration. It may be decades 
before sufficient knowledge will have accumulated to make 
such an application feasible. Applications of Theory Y will have 
to be tested initially in more limited ways and under more 
favorable circumstances. However, a number of applications of 
Theory Y in managing managers and professional people are 
possible today. Within the managerial hierarchy, the assumptions 
can be tested and refined, techniques can be invented and skill 
acquired in their use. As knowledge accumulates, some of the 
problems of application at the worker level in large organizations 
may appear less baffling than they do at present. 


Perfect integration of organizational requirements and 
individual goals and needs is, of course not a realistic objective. 
In adopting this principle, we seek that degree of integration in 
which the individual can achieve his goals best by directing his 
efforts toward the success of the organization. “Best” means that 
this alternative will be more attractive than the many others 
available to him: indifference, irresponsibility, minimal 
compliance, hostility, sabotage. It means that he will 
continuously be encouraged to develop and utilize voluntarily 
his capacities, his knowledge, his skill, his ingenuity in ways 
which contribute to the success of the enterprise. 


A recent, highly significant study of the sources of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction among managerial and 
professional people suggests that these Opportunities for “Self- 
actualization” are the essential requirements of both job 
satisfaction and high performance. The researchers find that 
“the wants of employees divide into two groups. One groups 
revolves around the need to develop in one’s Occupation as a 
source of personal growth. The second group operates as an 
essential base to the first and is associated with fair treatment in 
compensation, supervision, working conditions, and 
administrative practices. The fulfillment of the needs of the 
second groups does not motivate the individual to high levels of 
job satisfaction and ... to extra performance on the job. All we 
can expect from satisfying [this second group of needs] is the 
prevention of dissatisfaction and poor job performance,” 


Acceptance of Theory Y does not imply abdication, or “soft 
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management, or “permissiveness.” As was indicated above, 
such notions stem from the acceptance of authority as the single 
means of managerial control, and from attempts to minimize its 
negative consequences. Theory Y assumes that people will 
exercise self-direction and self-control in the achievement of 
organizational objectives to the degree that they are committed 
to those objectives. If that commitment is small, only a slight 
degree of self-direction and self-control will be likely, and a 
substantial amount of external influence will be necessary. If it is 
large, many conventional external controls will be relatively 
superfluous, and to some extent self-defeating. Managerial 
policies and practices materially affect this degree of 
commitment. 

Authority is an inappropriate means for obtaining 
commitment to objectives. Other forms of influence- help in 
achieving integration, for example- are required for this purpose. 
Theory Y points to the possibility of lessening the emphasis on 
external forms of control to the degree that commitment to 
organizational objectives can be achieved. Its underlying 
assumptions emphasize the capacity of human beings for self- 
control, and the consequent possibility of greater managerial 
reliance on other means of influence. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that authority is an appropriate means for control under certain 
cularly where genuine commitment to 
d. The assumptions of Theory Y do 
authority, but they do deny that 
d under all circumstances. 


circumstances-parti 
objectives cannot be achieve 
not deny the appropriateness of 
it is appropriate for all purposes an 

Many statements have been made to the effect that we have 
acquired today the know-how to cope with virtually any 
technological problems which may arise, and that the major 
industrial advances of the next half century will occur on the 
human side of enterprise. Such advances, however, are 
improbable so long as management continues to organize and 
direct and control its human resources on the basis of 
assumptions-tacit or explicit-like those of Theory X. Genuine 
innovation, in contrast to a refurbishing and patching of present 
Managerial strategies, requires first the acceptance of less limiting 
assumptions about the nature of the human resources we seek to 
control, and second the readiness to adapt selectively to the 
implications contained in those new assumptions. Theory Y is 
an invitation to innovation. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING 


he manpower resource is the most vital factor for the 

survival and prosperity of a firm. To quote Peter Drucker, 

“the prosperity if not the survival of any business 
depends on the performance of its managers of tomorrow”. 
Though all the firms buy the same material and machines, the 
people in a firm make the difference in the final product. So the 
success of any organisation depends mainly upon the quality of 
its Manpower and their performance. Any forward looking 
Management will be concerned with the problem of procuring 
or developing adequate talent for manning various positions in 
the organisation. The success of a manpower planning process 
not only helps the organisation itself, but also helps the society's 
Prosperity. The losses a firm suffers from inadequate manpower 
planning and utilisation, is a loss to the nation. When these 
individual losses are added up the total losses may be very 
Significant to the economy of a nation. 

In any organisation manpower planning may be organised 
at different levels, for instance, plant, division and corporate 
levels. At each level this task may be entrusted to a committee 
Consisting of line personnel and the specialists in manpower 
planning. The committee at divisional level shall coordinate the 
requirements of different plants during the next five years and 
the committee at corporate level will make an integrated planning 
of manpower requirements and its supply for all the divisions 
and headquarters of the organisation. In a complex organisation, 
Manpower planning needs to be systematic in order to have 
Continuous and assured proper staffing. The planners must 
secure the relevant information from the authoritative sources 
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to base their decisions on them. Various factors affecting the 
availability of manpower during the period under consideration 
must be studied and adequate provisions of manpower inventory 
should be made so that organisation has not to face its shortage. 
The development cycle for an executive manpower is not short 
and requires a considerable amount of planning and anticipation 
of problems that are to be faced in the future. A systematic 
programme of manpower planning should include certain basic 
elements: 


(a) Determining the manpower requirements for the entire 
organisation. 


(b) Making adjustment in the estimates of manpower 
requirements for various factors like expansion or 
contraction plans of the organisation, raise in the 
productivity of various factors, separation, absenteeism, 
etc. 

(c) Creating and assessing the Manpower inventory, and 


(d) Developing the required talents among the employees 
selected for advancement. 


Manpower planning must be integrated with the overall 
organisation plans pertaining to sales, production, purchase and 
use of equipment, research, engineering, the financial position 
of the organisation and the planning of the physical facilities. 
Manpower planning must be a continuous process at all levels 
of the organisation. It should begin at a lower level and should 
move upward for approval and finalization. 


Planning 


Planning is one of the most important functions of management 
of any organisation. Particularly, in commercial and industrial 
undertakings planning has been focused on profit making, 
procurement, production, marketing, quality control. Manpower 
planning has been recognised only recently as an important part 
of the overall planning of any organisation. Without the 
procurement and maintenance of adequate number of personnel, 
it is not possible to realise the goals of the organisation. Manpower 
planning is essential to put the plans of the organisation into 
action for the achievement of certain goals or objectives. It is 
one of the most pressing responsibilities of the personnel manager 
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to attract to the organisation and develop within the organisation 
enough number of people of the right type of man various 
Positions created in the organisation. As the organisations are 
dynamic: its requirements keep on changing and many employees 
leave during a year on account of retirements, deaths, resignations 
and many other reasons whiclrmay lead to shortage of manpower 
of the right type; therefore a stream of qualified personnel must 
be kept flowing in the organisation. Similarly there may be 
surplus manpower in the organisation because of poor planning. 
Therefore, there arises the need for manpower planning which 
would act as a sound basis for administrative action to avoid 
situations of shortage or surplus of manpower in the organisation. 


Meaning of Human Resource Planning 


Human Resource planning has been defined by E. B. Geisler as 
a process of forecasting, developing and controlling human 
resources in an enterprise. This process helps the enterprise to 
ensure that it has the right number of people and the right kind 
of people at the right place at the right time performing tasks for 
which they are most effective. 

According to W. S. Wickstrom ‘Manpower Planning, 
Evaluating System’, human-resources planning consists of a 
series of activities, viz., 

(a) Forecasting future manpower requirements, either in terms 
of mathematical projections of trends in the economic 
environment and development in industry, or in terms of 
judgemental estimates based upon the specific future plans 


of a company; 

(b) Making an inventory of present manpower resources and 
assessing the extent to which these resources are employed 
optimally; 

(c) Anticipating manpower problems by projecting present 
resources into the future and comparing them with the 
forecast of requirements to determine their adequacy, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively; and 

(d) Planning the necessary programmes of requirement, 
selection, training, development, utilization, transfer, 
Promotion, motivation and compensation to ensure that 
future manpower requirements are properly met. 
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Beatty and Schneier define human resource planning as a 
sequential process embodying the following five elements: 


(a) inputs into human resource planning process; 

(b) analysis of existing human resources; 

(c) forecast of future human resource needs; 

(d) implementation of the human resource plan, and 

(e) evaluation and redesign of the human resource plan. 


First, the inputs in the human resource planning are varied 
including organisational goals and objectives, short- and long- 
term plans, supply and composition of human resources from 
external sources, economic factors, political and legal 
environment, and social and cultural values and norms. 


Second, the analysis of existing human resources relates to 
preparation of current skill inventories, determination of existing 
performance levels, ages and potentials of people, levels of 
salary and productivity and the number of workers engaged al 
different levels, departments and locations. 


Third, the forecast of future human resource needs embraces 
establishment of objectives for the programme provision of 
budgets for implementing plans, determination of the number 
of people required at different levels, departments and locations, 
identification of characteristics required on the part of the 


people and formulation of policies governing selection of future 
manpower. 


Fourth, implementation of the human resource plan involves 
research to collect relevant data, identification of replacement, 
training and development for would be replacements, 
recruitment, selection and placement from internal sources and 
transfer, demotion, promotion and separation of existing people. 


Finally, the evaluation and redesign of the human resource 
plan relates to application of cost-benefit techniques, assessment 
of the extent to which objectives have been accomplished and 
redesign of plans in the light of changes in inputs, analysis and 
forecasts and experience with implementation. 


G. Stainer (Manpower Planning) defines manpower 
planning as strategy for the acquisition, utilisation, improvement 
and preservation of an enterprise’s human resources. It relates to 
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establishing jobs specifications or the qualitative requirements 
of jobs, determining the number of personnel required and 
developing sources of supply of manpower. The objective of 
Manpower planning is to maintain and improve the organisation’s 
ability to attain goals by developing strategies purporting to 
magnify the contribution of human resources regularly in the 
foreseeable future. In this respect, Stainer recommends nine 
Strategies for managers. They should: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(i) 


collect, maintain and interpret relevant information 
regarding human resources; 


report periodically manpower objectives, requirements 
and existing employment and allied features of manpower; 


develop procedures and techniques to determine the 
requirements of different types of manpower over a period 
of time from the standpoint of organisational goals and 
modify these goals, if they make unrealistic demands for 
human resources; 

develop measures of manpower utilisation as a component 
of forecasts of manpower requirements along with-if 
possible-independent validation; 

employ-if suitable-techniques leading to effective allocation 
of work with a view to improving manpower utilisation; 
conduct research to determine factors hampering the 
contribution of the individuals and groups to the 
organisation with a view to modifying or removing these 
handicaps; 

develop and employ methods of economic assessment of 
human resources reflecting its features as income-generator 
and cost and accordingly improving the quality of decisions 
influencing manpower; 

evaluate the procurement, promotion and retention of the 
effective human resources in the context of the forecast 
requirements of the enterprise, and 

analyse the dynamic process of recruitment, promotion 
and loss to the organisation and control these processes 
and organisational structure with a view to encouraging 
the maximum individual and group performance without 


involving excessive cost. 
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G. Stainer thinks that it is improper to define manpower 
planning as a single strategy. Rather, it can be as many or even 
more strategies than the number of objectives to be accomplished. 
It involves both the long-term as well as the short-term decisions. 
Manpower planning is an integral part of the process of setting 
and meeting corporate objectives. 


Functions of Human Resource Planning 


Explicitly, manpower planning connotes preparation of a 
schedule indicating the number of employees of various categories 
required by the enterprise over a given period of time. As soon 
as a long-range strategy or corporate planning is devised, it 
becomes impossible to determine the number of individuals of 
different types required over the forthcoming years. While these 
issues are being determined, sometimes attempts are made to 
review the staffing criteria. For example, the management may 
determine the relationship between different personal 
characteristics of the employees and their performance, and 
come to the conclusion that individuals with rural background 
are more effective forest managers than those with urban 
background. The management will take into account this 
conclusion while formulating a long-term manpower plan. 
Thus, the function of the manpower planning, as Kempner 
observes, is to indicate how many individuals would be selected, 
trained, promoted, retired and allied issues over the forthcoming 
years and accordingly an estimate of the personnel facilities can 
also be provided. The manpower managers have to take several 
factors into account. These are the changing characters of the 
business, the rate of retirement and allied issues relating to 
manpower losses, variations in social and employment variables, 
changes in education system, changes in job components and 


changes in the organisational structure and promotion system of 
the enterprise. 


As N. Price observes, the manpower managers have to 
perform three lines of activities generated by the organisation. 
These include: 


(a) identification of skills required to accomplish organisational 
goals and objectives; 


(b) making available these skills over a period of time in view 
of changing requirements, and 
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(© utilisation of skills available to the best satisfaction of the 
participants and the maximum advantage of the organisation 
in the context of their changing expectations. It may be 
noted that performance of these activities is a function of 
manpower policy relating to: 

(i) recruitment, selection, placement and induction, 


(ii) promotion, transfer and separation, 

(iii) training and development, 

(iv) remuneration and its other aspects, and 

(v) performance and profitability of the enterprise. 


In addition, manpower strategists must take into account 
three considerations including the organisational objectives 
demanding specific type of manpower market situations, and 
the features of the existing human resources in the organisation. 
As these factors are constantly changing, the manpower strategy 
has to be constantly reviewed and modified. Thus, the 
effectiveness of manpower depends in identifying those changes 
and revising policies and programmes accordingly. Viewed in 


this context, manpower planning can be considered as a dynamic 
information made available to 


process involving a flow of 
he future demand and supply of 


Provide the latest situation in t 
Manpower. 

Indeed, manpower planning provides information in three 
dimensions as follows: 

(1) the estimated manpower requirements (including 
expectations of manpower utilisation) 

(2) the analysis of the external manpower market situation, 
and 

(3) the resulting estimate of manpower availability from the 
two dimensions. 

Moreover, as Price observes, an integrated manpower strategy 
Consists of four factors including information relating to demand 
and supply, strategic evaluation of requirements, policy decisions 
regarding the human resources of the enterprise, and the 
Operational decisions relating to the manpower management. A 
Manpower planning model shows the relationship between the 
Stocks of manpower in the organisation and the different flows 
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developed by them and provides a measure to forecast and 
control the future size and structure of the organisation. 


Thus, it will be noted that manpower planning consists in 
projecting future manpower requirements and developing 
manpower plans for the implementation of the projections. This 
planning cannot be rigid or static: it is amenable to modification, 
review and adjustments in accordance with the needs of an 
organisation or the changing circumstances. 


Human resource planning is a double-edge weapon. If used 
properly, it leads to the maximum utilization of human resources, 
reduces excessive labour turnover and high absenteeism; 
improves productivity and aids in the achieving the objectives 
of an organisation. Faultily used, it leads to disruption in the 
flow of work, lower production less job satisfaction, high cost of 
production and constant headaches for the management 
personnel. Therefore for the success of an enterprise, human 
resource planning is a very important function, which can be 
neglected only at its own peril. It is as necessary as planning for 
production, marketing, or own peril. It is as necessary as planning 
for production, marketing, or capital investment. 


For an individual, it is important because it helps him to 
improve his skills and utilize his capabilities and potential to the 
utmost. For an organisation, it is important because it improves 
its efficiency and productivity. It is only through initial human 
Manpower planning that capable hands are available for 
promotion in the future. 


Need for Human Resource Planning 


Human resource planning is deemed necessary for all 
organisations for one or the other of the following reasons: 


(i) To carry on its work, each Organisation needs personnel 
with the necessary qualifications, skills, knowledge, work 
experience and aptitude for work. These are provided 
through effective manpower planning. 


(ii) Since a large number of persons have to be replaced who 
have grown old, or who retire, die or become incapacitated 
because of physical or mental ailments, there is a constant 
need for replacing such personnel. Otherwise, the work 
would suffer. 
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(iii) Human resource planning is essential because of frequent 
labour turnover which is unavoidable and even beneficial 
because it arises from factors which are socially and 
economically sound such as voluntary quits, discharges, 
marriage, promotions; or factors such as seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations in business which cause a constant 
ebb and flow in the work force in many organisations. 


(iv) In order to meet the needs of expansion programmes 
(which become necessary because of increase in the demand 
for goods and services by a growing population, a rising 
standard of living - which calls for larger quantities of the 
same goods and services as also for new goods; the 
competitive position of a firm which brings it more business 
arising from improvements effected in the slump period; 
and the rate of growth of the organisation), human resource 
planning is unavoidable. 

(v) The nature of the present work force in relation to its 
changing needs also necessitates the recruitment of new 
labour. To meet the challenge of a new and changing 
technology and new techniques of production, existing 
employees need to be trained or new blood injected in an 


organisation. 
(vi) Manpower planning is also needed in order to identify 
areas of surplus personnel or areas in which there is a 
shortage of personnel. If there is a surplus, it can be 
redeployed; and if there is shortage, it may be made good. 


The objective of human resource planning is to maintain 
and improve the organization’s ability to achieve its goal by 
developing strategies that will result in optimum contribution of 
human resources. For this purpose, Stainer recommends the 
following nine strategies for the manpower planners. 

(a) They should collect, maintain and interpret relevant 
information regarding human resources, (b) they should 
report periodically man-power objectives, requirements 
and existing employment and allied features of manpower; 
(c) they should develop procedures and techniques to 
determine the requirements of different types of manpower 
over a period of time from the standpoint of organisations 
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goals: (d) they should develop measures of manpower 
utilisation as component of forecasts of manpower 
requirements along with independent validation; (e) they 
should employ suitable techniques leading to effective 
allocation of work with a view to improving Manpower 
utilisation; (f) they should conduct research to determine 
factors hampering the contribution of the individuals and 
groups to the organisation with a view to modifying or 
removing these handicaps; (g) they should develop and 
employ methods of economic assessment of human 
resources reflecting its features as income generator and 
cost and accordingly improving the quality of decisions 
affecting the manpower; (h) they should evaluate the 
procurement, promotion and retention of the effective 
human resources; and (I) they should analyse the dynamic 
process of recruitment, Promotion and loss to the 
organisation and control these processes with a view to 
maximising individual and group performance without 
involving high cost. 


Human resource planning is the responsibility of both the 
line and the staff managers. The line manager is responsible for 
estimating manpower requirements. For this purpose, he provides 
the necessary information on the basis of the estimates of the 
Operating levels. The staff manager provides the supplementary 
information in the form of records and estimates. The staff 
Manager is expected to: (i) report about manpower utilisation in 
the present and the past: (ii) provide help and advice managers 
on the assessment of manpower utilisation and to develop 
source of information and techniques for Purposes of comparison; 
(iii) administer the procedure of forecasting or objective setting; 
(iv) present the overall forecasts of departmental managers; and 
(v) to advice line managers on forecasting techniques. 


Benefits: Manpower planning involves following two stages: 
Firstly, it is concerned with the detailed planning of manpower 
requirements of all types of employees throughout the period of 
the plan, Secondly, it is concerned with the right,type of people 
from all sources to meet the planned requirements. Following 
are the benefits of Manpower Planning : 


* forecasting of long term manpower needs to help the 
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management to forecast the compensation costs involved. 


* Anticipating manpower needs to develop the existing 
manpower to fill the future gaps- 


Æ Manpower planning motivates the existing employees 
and creates favourable psychological climate for motivation. 


% Manpower planning reveals the taining needs of the 
working manpower with the result, training and 
development programmes, become more effective. 


* Better developed manpower resource result in reduced 


manpower costs. 
Æ Management succession gets the best contribution from 


the workers. 


Manpower Utilisation 
Manpower utilisation is concerned with the efficient use of the 
organisation’s existing manpower resources at its present level 
of development. Effective utilisation of manpower requires two 
things. Firstly, people must be placed on jobs in such a way that 
the organisation’s total manpower resources are most effectively 
allocated. The second aspect of manpower utilisation involves 
achieving optimum productivity from the work force after it has 
been allocated. This involves the complex motivational factors 
affecting individual, group and organisational performance. 


There are two methods for assessing manpower utilisation. 
The first one is the manning ratio which. is based on the 
relationship between the number of people employed in the 
organisation as a specified measure of productivity. The Second 
method is work study. By careful observation and record it will 
be possible to ascertain how the worker spends his time during 
the work period. The study of manpower utilisation will also 
help in predicting the utilisation of various types of manpower 
in future. Organisational structure, job requirements and 
manpower requirement, each of which will have an effect on 
the individual or groups in the work unit. 

The organisational structure can be conditioned by the 
product or system of production. The job requirement will be 
influenced by the method or the amount of automation in the 
plant. The manpower availability depends on many factors 
which are outside the control of the organisation. In order to 
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make full use of existing manpower, we have two factors to 
consider: 
(a) The competency of existing staff and their suitability for 
the new position. 


(b 


Work satisfaction must be identified, otherwise we will get 
misutilisation caused by placement of people on the wrong 
jobs, absenteeism and labour turnover. If all the factors 
can be brought together we have a good chance of achieving 
full utilisation. 

There is a need to remove the gap between the present 
resources and the estimated future needs, otherwise, the most of 
information collected by manpower planners will have no use. 
Manpower planning should be designed both for short-term 
and long-term with a view to include: 

(a) Better job descriptions and human profiles. 


(b) A better scheme for assessing performance and potential of 
individuals. 


(c) A re-examination of the current training and retraining 
schemes for all employees, 


(d) An examination of the Conditions of employment which 
would include pay structures and other considerations. 


(e) A study of the recruitment and selection policy 


7 


Manpower Utilization 


Job T | i 
Competence Job Satisfaction 
>| Full Utilization | 


Manpower Utilization 
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In the developing countries such as India where there is 
abundance of manpower, manpower planning assumes a more 
important role because the pace of economic development 
must be at a faster rate than the countries which are already 
economically well developed. Manpower planning may be 
Carried out keeping in view the following spans:- 

(i) Long range perspective planning for 15-20 years outlining 
the economic goals. 

(ii) Medium term plans for 5-8 years based on comprehensive 
input and output analysis combining the economic goals 
and the overall local planning targets by sectors for the 
implementation of the plans. 

(iii) An annual plan to provide guidelines for reaching the 
intermediate goals and sector targets. 

There may be ‘Rolling Plan’ to take care of unexpected 
changes and if warranted, to adjust the goals, in line with the 
Current experiences. 

Process of Human Resources Planning 

Once the premises are identified, the human resources planning 
starts with forecasting and manpower audit as well as objective 
setting. This enables the planner to determine the actual 
manpower needs of the organisation as portrayed in the figure 
below. Human resources forecasting and auditing provide 


background material for human resources planning. While future 
human resources needs are estimated with the help of human 
resources forecasting, the current human resources audit. It is 
on the basis of the current capabilities and future needs that we 
make human resources planning for future. Hence, human 
resources forecasting and auditing provide the basis for human 
resources planning as we see in the Fig. 

Even in a country like India with huge population and large 
unemployment and surplus labour force, adequately trained 
and motivated human resources for the specific needs of specific 
Organisational situations are scarce. Moreover, every company 
Must determine its specific need in each situation (exact number 
and skill required). No company can afford to maintain any idle 
human capital. Idle inventory of human capital will not only 
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result in unnecessary inventory carrying cost, but lead to serious 
consequences in terms of industrial unrest, low morale, industrial 
dispute, and sò on since idle brain creates idle brains. (An empty 
mind is devils’ workshop). It is more dangerous to keep idle 
Manpower in an organisation than keeping other resources. 
Hence, when we estimate the human resource needs, we 

determine specific number, skill, knowledge, technical know- 
how and commitment for achievement motivation and talents 
required for every task in the organisation during the given 
future period. No organisation can afford to maintain even one 
idle employee. Hence, the existing availability of human 
resources should be determined by human resources audit and 
the future needs of human resources estimated by human 
resources forecasting. Obviously every human resource planning 
is preceded by human resources forecasting and human 
resources audit, while objective setting is the basic task in 
planning. 

_It may be rightly regarded as a multi-step process, including 
various issues, such as: 


(A) Deciding goals or objectives; 
(B) Estimating future organisational structure and manpower 


requirements, 
(C) Auditing human resources; 
(D) Planning job requirements and job descriptions; and 


(E) Developing a human resource plan. 

(A) Objectives of Human Resource Planning 

Human resource planning fulfils individual, organisational and 
national goals; but according to Sikula, “ the ultimate mission or 
purpose is to relate future human resources to future enterprise 
needs so as to maximise the future return on investment in 
human resources.” In effect, the main purpose is one of matching 
or fitting employee abilities to enterprise requirements, with an 
emphasis on future instead of present arrangements. The 
objectives may be laid down for a short-term (i.e. for one year). 
For example, the short-term objective may be to hire 25 persons 
from Scheduled Tribes or Backward Class for purposes of training. 
The long-term objective may be to start a new industry, to 
expand the market, to produce a new product, or to have 
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minority group members eventually in position of middle and 
upper management cadres. 


(B) Estimating the Future Organisational Structure of Forecasting 
the Manpower Requirements. 


» design and structural changes, 
management philosophy, g 


human skills mix and competition. 

Forecasting provides the 
manpower planning is built. Fo 
reasons, such as: 


basic premises on which the 
recasting is necessary for various 


(a) The evéntualities and co 
business cycles (such as infla 
material supplies) have an 


Changes 
in management philosophies and leadership styles. (d) The use 


of mechanical technology (such as the introduction of automatic 
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controls, or the mechanization of materials handing functions) 

necessitate change in the skills of workers as well as a change in 

the number of employees needed. (e) Very often, change in the 

quantity or quality of products or services require a change in 

me ee structure. Plans have to be made for this purpose 
S well. 


After estimating what the future organisation structure should 
be, the next step is to draw up the requirements of human 
resources, both for the existing departments and for new 
vacancies. For this purpose, a forecast of labour force is needed, 
and requisitions should be obtained from different departments. 
l.e., forecast has to be made in returns of functional category; 
the members needed; and the levels at which they are required. 
Vacancies, occurring in any department, should be notified in 
Writing by different department heads to the personnel 
department, stating clearly the number of vacancies to be filled, 
job or category-wise types of personnel needed, their technical 
qualifications and experience, and the reasons for acquisition 
(i.e., whether for replacement or addition); a statement of duties, 
types of jobs, pay scales, age, and previous experience should 
also be made. Requisitions should be based on accurate job 
Specifications by first line supervisors. They should, as far as 


Possible, be clear-cut about the exact demands of a job. 
an resources, the 


In determining the requirements of hum 

expected losses which are likely to occur through labour 
turnover—quits, retirements, death, transfers, promotions, 
demotions, dismissals, disability, resignations, lay-offs, and other 
Separations-should be taken into account. Changes in the human 
quality resulting from the experience gained in the jobs during 
the period and the training achieved also need to be considered. 
The addition of new lines of production and new projects also 
influence the demand estimates of human resources. The basic 
fact to remember is that the human resources in an organisation 
Constantly changes in terms of its present and future size. 
Additional human resources are gained through new 
employment of personnel, promotions, through transfers and 
demotions; but personnel is lost through voluntary quits, death, 

ismissals, terminations and retirements. 


After making adjustments for wastage, anticipated and 
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expected losses and separations the real shortage or surplus may 
be found out. If a shortage is there, efforts are made to meet it 
either by new recruitment or promotion from within, or by 
developing the existing staff. If there is a surplus, it is to be 
decided how it will be dealt with i.e. whether there should be 
transfers, lay-offs, retrenchment or reduction in the hours of 
work of all. 


Under-estimation of the quality and number of the employees 
required would lead to shortfalls in performance, while 
overestimation would result in avoidable costs to the organisation. 
According to Dr. Ram Tarneja, “management can ensure control 
of labour costs by avoiding both shortages and surpluses of 
manpower through proper manpower planning. 


It may be noted that for purposes of manpower planning, the 
main dimensions to be taken into consideration are: 


1. The total number of personnel available, this could be 
obtained from the pay-rolls and other personnel records, 
such as the applications for employment. The total number 
has to be classified on some basis, such as manual workers 
(i.e., daily-rated, weekly-rated or monthly-rated); clerical 
employees, ministerial staff, managers and other executives; 
specialists and skilled and unskilled workers; sex-wise 
distribution, etc. 


2. The job-family, i.e., a detailed job-description for each 
position such as stenographers who may belong to various 
departments e.g., finance, marketing, personnel, public 
relations, general administration, etc. 


3. Age distribution of the employees, available in the present 
departments, say in the age-groups 20-29 years; 30-45 
years; 46 years and above. 

4. Qualification and experience desired, such as a person 
with 5 years 10 years experience in a particular branch/ 
jobs; and whether under-graduate, post-graduate, or MBAS 
or graduates in Science, Commerce, Arts, Engineering, or 
Professional diploma holders, etc; or with specialised 
knowledge in the field of marketing, finance, computer 
programming or engineering work. 


5. The salary range, etc. 
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(C) Auditing Human Resources 

Once the future human resource needs are estimated, the next 
step is to determine the present supply of manpower resources. 
This is done through what is called “Skills Inventory.” A skills 
inventory contains data about each employee’s skills, abilities, 
work preferences and other items of information which indicate 


his overall value to the company. 


Skills Inventory Proforma 
Personal Factor 
Birth Place 

Occupation of parents 
Present address 
Permanent address 
Telephone number (if any) 


Education and Training 


Name 

Age 

Sex 
Dependants 
Marital Status 


School attended with years 

Degrees diplomas obtained 

Training achieved 
Experience and Skills 

Job areas. 

speak/write 


Special skills (such as ability to Foreign 
languages) 


Reasons for leaving supervisory 


Job titles... 


Job dates.......s.cceessee Responsibilities 

Additional Information 
Salai iai Test results... reene 
Grada enanar oes Performance ratings. i 


Location of relatives. 
Appraisal data..... 
Any other information. 


ot compile a Skills Inventory but 
(as they do in Hindustan Lever) to 


determine “how many people, at what level, in what position 
and what kind of experience and training would be required to 
meet the objectives.” These charts show a person’s age, the 
number of years he has been in a particular position, and his 
fitness for promotion. These Charts or Skills Inventories help in 
determining and evaluating the quantity and quality of the 
present human resources of an organisation. They tell us ‘what 
exists in stock’ and ‘what is needed to be added to that stock’, 
taking into account the capability, qualifications, experience, 
skill, knowledge and promotional potential of employees. Some 


Absenteeism record. 
Disciplinary record. 
Career plans..... 


Some organisations do n 
prepare Organisation Charts 
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companies maintain a Manning Table, which lists all the jobs in 
the unit and the number of workers holding each jobs. Other 
companies also use Manpower Replacement Charts, which 
show the present performance of each position holder and the 
promotion potential of possible replacements. 


Once the present manpower resources are determined, the 
personnel department can estimate what changes will occur in 
the present labour force in the next few years, say, 5 years. 


(D) Job Analysis 


After having decided how many persons would be needed, it is 
necessary to prepare a job analysis, which records details of 
training, skills, qualification, abilities, experience and 
responsibilities, etc., which are needed for a job. Job analysis 
includes the preparation of job descriptions and job 
specifications. 


For staffing purposes a job is defined as a collection or 
aggregation of tasks, duties, and responsibilities that is viewed as 
a reasonable assignment to an individual employee. Job titles 
frequently give misleading impressions of the actual content of 
job. 

Job analysis is the procedure4 by which jobs are studied to 
determine what tasks and responsibilities they include, their 
relationship to other jobs, the personal capabilities required for 
satisfactory performance, and the conditions under which work 
is performed. In a small business or a rapidly growing one, the 
boundaries of each job may be fuzzy. In these cases, questions 
such as the following must be asked: Are the duties rigid, or can 
they be reassigned to other employees as needed? For the 
essential duties of the job, does the employee need special 
training, or can the duties be taught on the job? 


In smaller firms, management usually conducts job analysis 
somewhat, most large companies use trained job analysts. The 
most popular approaches used in studying a job are 
questionnaires, interviews, observation, and written narratives. 


(E) Developing a Human Resource Plan 


This step refers to the development and implementation of 
the human resource plan, which consists in finding out the 
sources of labour supply with a view to making an effective use 
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of these sources. The first thing, therefore, is to decide on the 
policy - should the personnel be hired from within through 
promotional channels or would it be obtained from an outside 
source. The best policy, which is followed by most organisation 
is to fill up higher vacancies by promotion and lower level 
positions by recruitment from the labour market. 


Staffing the Organization 
According to Lawrence A. Klatt and others, the effectiveness of 
an organization at any level depends upon the skills of employees 
who are striving for a common purpose. The objective of the 
staffing process is to locate and acquire the human resources 
necessary to fulfil organizational and human resource plans. 
The staffing process, then, may be viewed as a flow of activities 
which results in the continuos staffing of organizational positions 
at all levels. In some industries a particularly difficult part of this 
job is the smooth and timely staffing of new and radically 
different jobs as they are created. The total staffing process 
encompasses the flow of human resources into, within, and out 
of the enterprise. 

RECRUITMENT 


There is an old expression that states, “You can’t turn down a 
job offer until one has been made.” From the employer's side of 
this expression, it might be, “You can’t make a job offer unless 
you have someone who wants the job.” Obviously personnel 
recruitment is an essential function of every firm. In most 
medium and large organizations, the personnel department is 
responsible for the recruitment process. In small firms recruiting 
will likely be conducted by individual mangers. 


Recruitment is the process of attracting individuals on a 
timely basis, in sufficient numbers and with appropriate 


qualifications, to apply for jobs with an organisation. 


Recruitment Defined 


Information obtained from the job description and job 


specifications along with precise staffing standards form the 
basis for determining manpower requirements to attain the 
organisational objectives. However, merely determination of 
manpower requirements leads us nowhere unless measures are 
taken to locate and attract that manpower. This necessitates 


recruitment. 
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Yoder and others point out, “Recruitment is a process to 
discover the sources of manpower to meet the requirements of 
the staffing schedule and to employ effective measures for 
attracting the manpower in adequate numbers to facilitate 
effective selection of an efficient working force.” Accordingly, 
the purpose of the recruitment is to locate sources of manpower 
to meet the job requirements and job specifications. It forms a 
means for attracting manpower in adequate numbers to permit 
effective selection of a capable and productive work force. It is a 
continuing function involving efforts to attract employees 
equipped with desirable qualities to fill up the vacant positions 
matching the personal qualities of the would-be employees 
with the job recruitments. Thus, it relates to the supply of 
potential employees for jobs in an organisation. 


Lord, J. S. points out, “Recruitment is a form of business 
competition. Just as corporations compete to develop, 
manufacture and market the best product or service, so they 
must also compete to identify, attract and hire the most qualified 
people. Recruitment is a business, and it is a big business.” 


According to Heneman III, H. G., “Recruitment is the process 
of seeking out and attempting to attract individuals in external 
labour markets, who are capable of and interested in filling 
available job vacancies. Recruitment is an intermediate activity 
whose primary function is to serve as a link between human 
resource planning on the one hand and selection on the other.” 


Recruitment has been regarded as the most important function 
of personnel administration, because unless the right type of 
people are hired, even the best plans, organisation charts and 
control systems would not do much good. 


Kemper points out, recruitment forms the first stage in the 
process which continues with the selection and ceases with the 
placement of the candidate. It starts with both information 
regarding and contact with sources of supply of the varied 
Categories of candidates needed for filing the job. It does not 
merely involve an issue of a requisition from manager's office 
accompained by the advertisement of a vacancy or a circular to 
an employment exchange. Indeed, it embraces forward estimates 
of manpower requirements as an integral part of personnel 
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policy as well as consideration of organisation health of an 
enterprise. It is in this perspective that the sources of supply will 
be tapped, but effective supply will depend on several factors 
such as the state of labour market, reputation of the enterprise, 
and allied factors. 

Flippo views recruitment both as ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ 
activity. He says, “It is a process of searching for prospective 
employees and stimulating and encouraging them to apply for 
jobs in an organisation. It is often termed positive in that it 
stimulates people to apply for jobs to increase the ‘hiring ratio’, 
i.e., the number of applicants for a job. Selection, on the other 
hand tends to be negative because it rejects a good number of 
those who apply, leaving only the best to be hired.” 


Factors Affecting Recruitment 

The factors can be classified as internal and external factors. The 
internal factors include wage and salary policies, the age 
composition of existing working force, promotion and retirement 
policies, turnover rates, the nature of operations involved, the 
kind of personnel required, the level and seasonality of 
Operations in question and future expansion and reduction 
programme. External determinants of recruitment are numerous 
cultural, economic and legal factors. The culture may exert 
check on recruitment. For example, women may not be recruited 
in certain jobs in industry. Likewise, economic factors such as 
tight or loose labour market, the reputation of the enterprise in 
the community as a good pay master or otherwise and such 
allied issues which determine the quality and quantity of 
Manpower submitting itself for recruitment. Again, legal factors 
also exert restraints in respect of nature and hours of work for 
women and children, and allied emplo' 


yment practices in the 
enterprise. This necessitates that the recruitment officer is familiar 
with these factors to perform his functions effectively. 

All the organisations, whether large or small, do engage in 
recruiting activity, though not to the same extent. This differs 
with: (i) the size of the organisation; (ji) the employment conditions 
in the community where the organisation is located; (iii) the 
effects of past recruitment efforts which shows the organisations 
ability to locate and keep good performing people; (iv) working 
conditions and salary and benefit packages offered by the 
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organisation - which may influence turnover and necessitate 
future recruitment; (v) the rate of growth of organisation; (vi) the 
‘level of seasonality of operations and future expansion and 
production programmes, and (vii) cultural, economy and legal 
factors, etc. 


Elements in Recruitment Process 


According to Famularo the personnel recruitment process 
involves five elements including a recruitment policy, a 
recruitment organisation, a forecast of manpower requirements, 
the development of manpower sources and different techniques 
for utilizing these sources, and a method for assessing the 
recruitment programme. It is a vital function of personnel 
administration and forms a prerequisite to the effectiveness of 
an enterprise. 


Recruitment Policy 


As. Yoder and others observe, recruitment policy spells out the 
objectives of the recruitment and provides a framework for 
implementation of the recruitment programme in the form of 
procedures. It may involve a commitment to broad principles 
such as filling vacancies with the best qualified individuals. It 
may embrace several issues such as the extent of promotion 
from within, attitudes of enterprise in recruiting old, handicaped, 
and minor individuals, minority group members, part-time 
employees and relatives of present employees. In addition, the 
recruitment policy may also involve the organisation system to 
be developed for implementing the recruitment programme 
and procedures to be employed 


Therefore, a well considered and pre-planned recruitment 
policy, based on corporate goals, study of environment and the 
corporate needs may avoid hasty or ill-considered decisions 
and may go a long way to man the organisation with a right type 
of personnel. 


Explicitly, an organisational system is a function of the size 
of an enterprise. In smaller enterprise, there may be merely 
informal recruitment procedures and the line official may be 
responsible to handle this function along with his usual 
responsibilities. On the other hand, in larger organisations, 
there is usually a staff unit attached with personnel or an 
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industrial relations department designated as employment or 
recruitment office, this specialisation of recruitment enables 
staff personnel to become highly skilled in recruitment techniques 
and their evaluation. However, recruitment remains the line 
responsibility as far as the personnel requisition forms are 
originated by the line personnel, who have also the final word 
in the acceptance or rejection of a particular applicant. Despite 
this, the staff personnel have adequate freedom in respect of 
sources of manpower to be tapped and the procedure to be 
followed for this purpose. A good recruitment policy must 
contain these elements: 


(a) 


(d) 


(e) 


Organisation’s Objectives - both in the short-term and 
long-term - must be taken into consideration as a basic 
parameter for recruitment decisions and needs of the 
personnel - area-wise, job-family-wise; 

Identification of the recruitment needs to take decisions of 
the would be recruits i.e., the recruiters should prepare 
profiles for each category of workers and accordingly 
work out the man specifications, decide the sections, 
departments or branches where they should be placed and 
identify the particular responsibilities which may be 
immediately assigned to them; 
Preferred sources of recruitmen 
by the organisation e.g., for skilled or semi-skilled manual 
workers, internal sources and employment exchanges may 


be preferred; for highly specialised categories and 
managerial personnel, other sources besides the former, 


may be utilised; 
Criteria for selection and preferences: These should be 


based on the conscious thought and serious deliberations. 
s may be consulted in working 


In others, management may 


t, which would be tapped 


In some cases trade union 
out the recruitment policy. 
take the unilateral decisions, and 

The cost of recruitment and financial implications of the 


same. 


Sources of Manpower Supply 


Candidates must be at 
This necessitates knowledge of sources of sup 


tracted before they are actually recruited. 
ply and methods 
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of tapping them. The source of supply do not remain constant 
but vary from time to time. This implies that the manpower 
mangers must pay attention to local, statewide and national 
factors responsible for the variability of sources. Frequently, 
sources of supply of manpower are divided in two groups- 
internal and external sources. Internal sources related to the 
existing working force of an enterprise, while external sources 
relate to employment exchanges, colleges, institutes, universities 
etc. 


Internal Sources 


Internal sources are the most obvious sources. These include the 
personnel already on the pay roll of an organisation, i.e., its 
present working force. Whenever any vacancy occurs, somebody 
from within the organisation is upgraded, transferred, promoted 
or sometimes demoted. Yoder and others suggested two 
categories of internal sources including a review of the present 
employees and nomination of candidates by employees. Effective 
utilisation of internal sources necessitates an understanding of 
their skills and information regarding relationships of jobs. This 
will provide possibilities for horizontal and vertical transfers 
within the enterprise eliminating simultaneous attempts to lay 
off employees in one department and recruitment of employees 
with similar qualifications for another department in the 
company. Promotions and transfers within the plant where an 
employee is best suitable improve the morale along with solving 
recruitment problems. These measures can be taken effectively 
if the company has established job families through job analysis 
programmes combining together similar jobs demanding similar 
employee characteristics. Again, employees can be requested to 
suggest promising candidates. Sometimes, employees are given 
prizes for recommending a candidate who has been recruited. 
Despite the usefulness of this system in the form of loyalty and its 
wide practice, it has been pointed out that it gives rise to cliques 
posing difficulty to management. Therefore, before utilizing this 
system attempts should be made to determine through research 
whether or not employees thus recruited are effective on 
particular jobs. Usually, internal sources can be used effectively 
if the number of vacancies are not very large, adequate, employee 
records are maintained, jobs do not demand originality lacking 
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in the internal sources, and employees have prepared themselves 
for promotions. 

This source is used by many organisations; but a surprisingly 
large number ignore this source, especially for middle 
management jobs. In other words, this source is the lode that is 
rarely minded. It is not only reasonable but wise to use this 
source, if the vacancies to be filled are within the capacity of the 
present employees; if adequate employee records have been 
maintained, and if opportunities are provided in advance for 
them to prepare themselves for promotion from “blue-collar” to 


“white-collar” jobs. 


External Sources 

Any business undertaking has to go to external sources for lower 
entry jobs, for expansion and for positions whose specification 
cannot be met by the present employees. Certain organisations 
which are regarded as good employers draw a steady stream of 
unsolicited applications in the office. This is valuable source of 
manpower supply. The personnel department may find the 
unsolicited applicants very useful in filling the vacancies. Despite 
attempts to review present employees and suggestions from 
them, it is not possible to fill all vacancies through internal 
sources. Therefore, manpower managers Must be familiar with 
external sources. Among these sources included employment 
exchange and agencies, advertisement, educational and technical 
institutes, casual callers, labour and mail applicants, trade unions, 
application files and other sources. Public and private 
employment agencies play a vital role in making available 


suitable employees for different positions in the organisations. 


Besides public agencies, private agencies have developed 
markedly in large cities in the form of consultancy services. 
Usually, these agencies facilitate recruitment of technical and 
professional personnel. Because of their clients and aptitudes 
and skills of the specialised personnel. They do not merely bring 
an employer and an employee together but computerize lists of 
available talents, utilising testing to classify and assess applicants 
and use advanced techniques of vocational guidance for effective 


placement purpose. 
Educational and technical institutes also form an effective 


source of manpower supply. There is an increasing emphasis on 
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recruiting students from different management institutes and 
universities, commerce and management departments by 
recruiters for positions in sales, accounting, finance, personnel 
and production. These students are recruited as management 
trainees and then placed in special company training 
programmes. They are not recruited for particular positions but 
for development as future supervisors and executives. Indeed, 
this source provides a constant flow of new personnel with 
leadership potentialities. Frequently, this source is tapped through 
on-campus interview with promising students. In addition, 
vocational schools and industrial training institutes provide 
specialised employees, apprentices, and trainees for semiskilled 
and skilled jobs. Persons trained in these schools and institutes 
can be placed on operative and similar jobs with a minimum of 
in-plant training. However, recruitment of these candidates 
must be based on realistic and differential standards established 
through research reducing turnover and enhancing productivity. 


Frequently, numerous enterprises depend to some extent 
upon casual labour or “applicants at the gate” and mail applicants. 
The candidates may appear personally at the company’s 
employment office or send their applications for possible 
vacancies. Explicitly, as Yoder and others observe, the quality 
and quantity of such candidates depend on the image of the 
company in community. Prompt response to these applicants 
proves very useful for the company. However, it may be noted 
that this source is uncertain, and the applicants reveal a wide 
range of abilities necessitating a careful screening. Despite these 
limitations, it forms a highly inexpensive source as the candidates 
themselves come to the gate of the company. Again, it provides 
measures for a good public relations and accordingly, all the 
candidates visiting the company must be received cordially. 


As Jucius observes, trade unions are playing an increasingly 
important role in labour supply. In several trades, they supply 
skilled labour in sufficient numbers. They also determine the 
order in which employees are to be recruited in the organisation. 
In industries where they do not take active part in recruitment, 
they make it a point that employees laid off are given preference 
in recruitment. 


Application files also forms a useful source of supply of work 
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force. Attempts may be made to review the applications to 
determine jobs for which the candidates are best suited but 
which are not vacant. This information may be indexed and 
filed for future use when there are openings in these jobs. The 
candidates may be requested to renew their cards as many times 
as they desire. All the renewed cards may be placed in “active” 
files and those not renewed for considerable time may be 
placed in “inactive” file or destroyed. Indeed, a well-indexed 
application file provides utmost economy from the standpoint 
of a recruiting budget. 

In addition to the above sources, several organisations develop 
sources through voluntary organisations such as clubs, attract 
employees of competitors looking for a change or good prospects 
for employment, utilise women, older workers and physically 
handicapped for specific positions where they are best suitable, 
and use the “situation wanted” advertisement in newspapers. 


Efficacy of alternative sources of supply of human resources 
should be determined through research. Attempts may be made 
to relate the factor of success on the job with a specific source of 
supply. Alternative sources can also be evaluated in terms of 
turnover, grievances and disciplinary action. Those sources 
which are significantly positively related with job performance 
and significantly negatively related with turnover, grievances 
and disciplinary action, can be effectively used in recruitment 
programmes. The assessment should be periodically performed 
in terms of occupations. It may be that source “A is most 
effective for technical workers, while source “B” for semiskilled 


workers. 

Methods and Techniques of Recruitment 

While recruitment sources indicate where human resources 
may be procured, the recruitment methods and techniques deal 
with how these resources should be tapped. As soon as a 
Manpower manager has determined the personal qualities 
required on the part of an individual to fill a vacant position and 
visualised the possible sources of candidates with these qualities, 
his next step relates to making contact with such candidates. 
Dunn and Stephens follow three-tier classification of recruitment 
method - direct, indirect and third party. 
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Direct Methods 


Most frequently used direct method is the travelling recruiter at 
schools, colleges, and management institutes and university 
departments. Travelling recruiters are designated as “personnel 
scouts” looking for engineers, technicians, staff specialists and 
rare skills. Usually, this type of recruiting is performed in 
Cooperation with the placement bureau of the educational 
institutions providing assistance in attracting students, arranging 
interviews and making available space and student resumes. It 
has been observed that several organisations accomplish effective 
results if their line executives are involved, especially for the 
MBA recruiting, and the recruiter is a creditable representative 
of the company. In addition, the recruiter, and recruiter is a 
creditable representative of the company. In addition, the 
recruiter should keep abreast of trends in recruiting activities of 
other companies so that he plans his visits in time to recruit 
students before they are signed up with some other enterprise. 


The seasoned, alert recruiter should handle the “on-campus” 
recruiting effectively, 


Attempts should be made not to make a spot offer for a job to 
permit the applicant to have time to think it over and enable the 
company to compare him or her with other candidates. Once 
the company decides upon an applicant, the offer should be 
made as early as possible. In addition to managerial and 
Supervisory positions, several organisations use travelling 
recruiters to recruit skilled and semiskilled employees from 
vocational schools and industrial training institutes. Sometimes, 
even unskilled workers are also attracted by this method. 


Other direct methods include sending recruiters to establish 
exhibits at job fairs, conventions and seminars using mobile 
camps to visit shopping centres in rural areas and places where 
the unemployed might be contracted, Indeed, trade shows, 
country fairs and allied business shows provide opportunities 
for advertising the company as a good place to work as well as 
displaying products of the company. Sometimes, advertisements 
are projected on the screens of local theatres. Several 
organisations prepare special recruiting booklets for applicants 
indicating details about the company, its operations, its 
advantages, its employment Opportunities, etc. These booklets 
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are distri ais 
ads E buted to all applicants, especially students as recruiting _ 
d. ome A R = 7 E š . 
aii, ne Organisations distribute applicant information sheets 
the potential pn ee sheets provide informarion as to whether 
i p a app icants should go through the process of a 
ormal application. These applicants may provide tree advertising 
by showing the sheets to their friends. 
Sometimes, firms directly solicit information from the 
concerned professors about students with an outstanding record. 


Indirect Methods 

The most frequently used method or technique of recruitment is 
advertisement in publications such as newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals as well as technical magazines, brochures 


and professional journals. 

Advertisement in newspapers and/or trade journals and 
magazines is the most frequently used method, when qualified 
or experienced personnel are not available from other sources. 
Senior posts are largely filled by promotion from within. 

Advertisement is very useful for recruiting blue-collar and 
hourly workers, as well as scientific, professional, and technical 


| newspaper can be a good source of blue- 


employees. Loca of blu 
and lower-level administrative 


collar workers, clerical employees, 
employees. 

As Yoder et al suggest, the choice of media, place, and 
timing of the advertisement and appeal to the reader, all 
determine the efficacy of an advertisement. With the help of 
expert advertising personnel, the efficacy of an advertisement 
can be increased by an improved layout and design, phrasing, 
location of advertisement in the paper and page location. The 
advertisement should indicate information about the organisation 
and the job providing an opportunity to a potential candidate to 
contact the recruitment office in confidence. Several other 
considerations should also be taken into account. Attempts may 
be made to enlist the advantages offered by the company and 
decide in what area and type of paper the advertisement should 
run. It is useful to advertise in the competitor's area, in locations 
of similar industries and in areas where there are rumors of mass 
scale lay offs. Sometimes, use of “box number” advertisement 
has been proved damaging. It may be that an employee who is 
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dissatisfied with his company tens to apply against a “blind- 
advertisement” of this very organisation causing distrust on both 
sides. However, a “blind-advertisement” provides several 
advantages. If a prominent company advertises constantly for 
positions in a particular job, people tend to infer that there is a 
heavy turnover and it is a bad place to work. It further gives the 
impression that the position is open, while the company has 
turned down an applicant asserting that it has been filled. In 
addition to newspapers, the technical and professional journals 
can also be used effectively to attract applicants. Several such 
journals are read by individuals with specialised background 
and interest. For example, engineers can be effectively attracted 
by placing advertisements in journals largely read by engineers. 


Other indirect methods include radio advertising and 
television announcements. These methods are usually used in 
critical shortage areas. Sometimes, the use of radio and television 
advertisement is coupled with newspaper advertising and home 
visits. Professional journals are read by people with specialised 
backgrounds and interests. Another indirect method of advertising 
frequently used is a notice board placed at the gate of the 
company. 

Third-Party Methods 


The most frequently used third-party methods are public and 
private employment agencies, placement offices of schools, 
colleges and professional associations, recruitment firms, 
management consulting firms, indoctrination seminars for college 
professors, and friends and relatives. 


Public employment agencies are popularly known as 
Employment or Labour Exchange are the main agencies of 
public employment. They provide a clearing house for jobs and 
job information. Employers inform their personnel requirements, 
while job-seekers get information for them about the types of 
jobs that are referred to by employers. They have’ been largely 
concerned with factory workers and clerical jobs. They also 
provide help in recruiting professional employees. 


Private agencies provide consultancy services and charge a 
fee. They are usually specialised for different categories of 
operatives, technical workers, salesmen, supervisory, computer 
staff, accountants, engineers and management personnel. These 
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private agencies are brokers who bring employers and employees 
together. The specialisation of these agencies enhances their 
Capacity to interpret the needs of their clients, to seek out 
particular types of persons and to develop proficiency in 
recognising the talent of specialised personnel. 


Other third-party methods include the use of trade unions. It 
provides manual and skilled workers in sufficient numbers. 
Under agreement, they may agree as to who is to be given 
preference. But in case of adverse industrial relations, this 
technique may create difficulties. Labour-management 
committees have usually demonstrated the effectiveness of trade 
unions as methods of recruitment. 

Schools, Colleges and Professional Institutions offer 
Opportunities for recruiting their students. They operate 
placement services where complete bio-data and other particulars 
of the students are available. The companies that need employees 
maintain contact with the Guidance Counsellors of Employment 
Bureaus and teachers of business and vocational subjects. The 
prospective employers can review credentials and interview 
candidates for management trainees or probationers. Whether 
the education sought involves a higher secondary certificate, 
specific, vocational training, or a college background with a 
bachelor’s, master’s, or doctoral degree, educational institutions 
provide an excellent source of potential employees for entry- 
level positions in organisations. These general and technical/ 
Professional institutions provide blue-collar applicants, white- 
collar and managerial personnel. 

Sometimes, the organisations provide Work Study Programme 
to the students or summer jobs for undertaking a project in the 
establishment so as to get them interested in the organisation in 
question, and after completion of this, they may be absorbed by 
the companies concerned. 

Indoctrination seminars for colleges professors are arranged 
to discuss the problems of companies and employees. Professors 
are invited to take part in these seminars. Visits to plants and 
banquets are arranged so that the participant may be favourably 
impressed. They may latter speak well of a company and help it 
in getting the required personnel. 

Employee Referrals, friends and relatives of present employees 
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are also a good source from employees may be drawn. When 
labour market is very tight, large employers frequently offer 
their employees bonus or prizes for any referrals who are hired 
and stay with the company for a specific length of time. Some 
companies maintain a register for former employees whose 
record was good to contract them when there are new job 
openings for which they are qualified. This method of recruitment, 
however, suffers from a serious defect that it encourages nepotism, 
i.e., persons of one’s community or caste are employed, who 
may or may not be fit for the job. 


Professional organisations or recruiting firms or executive 
recruiters maintain complete information records about employed 
executives. These firms are looked upon as ‘head hunters’, 
‘raiders’ and ‘pirates’ by organisations which lose personnel 
through their efforts. However, these same organisations may 
employ “executive search firms” to help them find executive 
talent. These consulting firms recommend persons of high calibre 
for managerial, marketing, and production engineers’ posts. 


Computer Data Banks, When a company desires a particular 
type of employee, job specifications and requirements are fed 
into a computer, where they are matched against the resume 
data stored therein. The Output is a set of resumes for individuals 
who meet the requirements. This method is very useful for 


identifying candidate for hard-to-fill positions which call for an 
unusual combination of skills. 


Casual Labour or Applicant at the Gate, most industrial units 
rely to some extent on the casual labour which presents itself 
daily at the factory gate or employment office. However, this iS 
uncertain, and the candidates cover a wide range of abilities- 


Ẹ . . i i 
Even then, many of our industries make use of this source to fill 
up causal vacancies. 


Unconsolidated Applications, for positions in which large 
numbers of candidates are not available from other sources, the 
companies may gain in keeping iles of applications receive 
from candidates who make direct enquiries about possible 
vacancies on their own, or may send unconsolidated applications- 
The information may be indexed and filed for future use when 
there are openings in these jobs. If necessary, the candidates 
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may be requested to keep the organisation posted with any 
change in their qualifications, experience or achievements made. 

Several criteria discussed in the preceding section for 
evaluating sources of applicants can also be used for assessing 
recruiting methods. Attempts should be made to identify how 
the candidate was attracted to the company. To accomplish 
this, the application may consist of an item as to how the 
applicant came to learn about the vacancy. Then, attempts 
should be made to determine the method which consistently 
attracts good candidates. Thus, the most effective method should 
be utilised to improve the recruitment programme. The best 
management policy regarding recruitment is to look first within 
the organisation. If that source fails, external recruitment must 
be tackled. 


Using Consultants for Recruitment 
Generally, recruitment consultants advertise, interview and 
provide a short list. They make available their expertise and 
reduce workload for management. They keep the organisation 
anonymous, if required. Usually, they charge a fee based on a 
percentage of the basic salary for the job, varying from 15 to 20 
per cent. The management should take into account the following 
steps while choosing and using a recruitment consultant use :- 
% Verify reputation of the consultant from other users. 
Æ Attempt may be made to look at the advertisements of 
different organisation with a view to: 
a. understanding the quality of a consultancy service. 
b. obtaining an idea of the type and level of jobs with 


which it relates. 
* Care should be taken to assess the special expertise of the 


consultant. 
% Discuss with the consultant to understand as to how they 


are qualified to deal with a particular assignment. 
* Although other considerations are more crucial, compare 


fees. 
Æ While using a consultant care should be taken to agree 


terms of reference. 
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* Attempt should be made to brief him vis-a-vis the 
organisation, where the job fits in, why the recruitments is 
to be made and special requirements, if any. 


Æ As much as possible help him in defining the job and the 
personnel specification embracing special demands for 
success; it would be more useful if he has a comprehensive 
understanding of what is required and what type of person 
is likely to fit in the organisational culture. 


* Assess adequately the purpose of recruitment programme 
and the draft text of the advertisement. 


** Examine the basis upon which fees and expenses are to be 
charged by him. 


Æ Care should be taken to ascertain that arrangements are 
made to deal directly with him. 


There are special issues while using consultants for executive 
search - “head hunters”. These consultants charge 30 to 50 of 
the first year’s salary. Initially, they attempt to approach their 
own contacts in the concerned industry or profession. The 
reputed consultants maintain their own data banks. They also 
have their own researchers who attempt to locate suitable 
persons who meet specifications. The quality of consultants for 
executive search is a function of the number of contacts they 
have in the field. As soon as potentially suitable and interested 
persons are located, the “head hunters” hold an informal meeting 


with them. Then, they forward the names of suitable candidates 
to the client. 


SELECTION 


Although an effective recruitment programme can provide us 
numerous job applications, there still remains a crucial problem 
of selection of the most suitable human resources with a view to 
placing them in vacant Positions in the enterprise. 


Wayne F. Cascio says, “The step following is initial screening.-- 


The selection process following initial screening is more rigorous. 
Orientation may take up several hours or several weeks... 
Placement occurs after orientation; placement is the assignment 
of individuals to jobs.” 


If recruitment is successful, several candidates will apply and 
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out of these, the more suitable candidate may be selected. But 
selection is not an easier process. It is problem of matching a 
man to the job. Thus selection process involves choosing of 
individuals who possess the necessary skill, abilities and 
personality to fill specific jobs in the organisation. A well devised 
selection procedure is of great significance for the organisation 
because it involves greater cost to the organisation and an 
employee once selected, is expected to remain in the organisation 
for a number of years. 

The selection procedure is concerned with securing relevant 
information about an applicant. This information is secured ina 
number of steps or stages. The objective of selection process is 
to determine whether an applicant meets the qualifications fora 
specific job and to choose the applicant who is most likely to 
perform well in that job. 

The hiring procedure is not a single act but it is essentially a 
series of methods or steps or stages by which additional 
information is secured about the applicant. At each stage, facts 
may come to light, which may lead to the rejection of the 
applicant. A procedure may be compared to a series of successive 
hurdles or barriers, which an applicant must cross. These are 
intended as screens, and they are designed to eliminate an 
unqualified applicant at any point in the process. This technique 
is known as the successive hurdles technique. Not all selection 
processes include all these hurdles. The complexity of a process 
usually increases with the level and responsibility of the position 
to be filled. 

According to Yoder, 
‘go, no-go’ gauges. Candidate 
of these tools. Qualified appl 
while the unqualified are eliminated, 
programme is a non-random proce: 
have been chosen on the basis of the 
more likely to be “better” employees t 
rejected. 

Chart below gives the hiring requirements 
Yoder. 

Selection processes or activi 
Pattern, beginning with an initia 


” the hiring process is of one or many 
s are screened by the application 
icants go on to the next hurdle, 
“ Thus, an effective selection 
ss because those selected 
assumption that they are 
han those who have been 


as outlined by 


ties typically follow a standard 
| screening interview and 
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concluding with the final employment decision. The traditional 
selection process includes: preliminary screening interview: 
completion of application form; employment tests; 
comprehensive interview; background investigations physical 
examination and final employment decision to hire. 


Blum and Naylor observes, the purpose of the selection 
process is to make effective use of individual differences with a 
view to selecting individuals who possess the greatest degree of 
qualities required for effective job performance. Indeed, 
individual differences provide the basis for the selection. 


Types of Qualifications or Specifications | Types of Gauges 


1. Arbitrary 1. Application blank 
Security 2. Security check 
Sex 3. Police records 
Age 4. Personnel records 


2. Physical health and adequacy 


Physical Examination 
3. Skills (including specialised knowledge) 


Application blank 
Education, training, 
apprenticeship 

Grades 
Employment records 
References 
Biography 

Trade tests 
Application blank 
Biography 
Employment records 
References 
Interviews 
Employment records 
Personnel appraisals 
References 

Tests 

Applicant blank 

In 

References 
Biography 

Test in 


N 


- Experience 


- Aptitude (including intelligence) 


. Interests 


GF OS a Npe ST ee st oe by 


. Emotional Maturity, 


moods, motivations 


Biography 
Employment records 
Tests 

Interviews 
Reference 
Personnel appraisals 
Attitude-Morale_scales. 


. Attitudes 


Se A SS SS aN SE ae 
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Selection Policy 
While formulating a selection policy, due consideration should 
be given to organisational requirements as well as technical and 
professional dimensions of selection procedures. Yoder and 
others have suggested goals, technological issues, cost factors, 
extent of formality, etc. In other words, an effective policy must 
assert the “why” and “what” aspects of the organisational 
objectives.” 
Essentials of Selection Procedure 
The selection procedure adopted by an organisation is mostly 
tailor made to meet its particular needs. The thoroughness of the 
procedure depends upon three factors: 

First, the nature of selection, whether faulty or safe, because 
a faulty selection affects not only the training period that may be 
needed, but also results in heavy expenditure on the new 
employee and the loss that may be incurred by the organisation 
in case the job-occupant fails on his job. 


Second, the policy of the company and the attitude of the 
practice some companies usually hire more 


management. As a 
ded with a view to removing the 


than the actual number nee 
unfit persons from the jobs. 
Third, the length of the probati 
longer the period, the greater the uncertain 
selected candidate about his future. 


The hiring process can be successful, 
fied: 


onary or the trial period. The 
ty in the minds of the 


if the following 


preliminary requirements are satis 
(i) Some one should have the authority to hire. This authority 
comes from the employment requisition, as developed by 

an analysis of the work-load and work force. 


(ii) There must be some standard or personnel with which a 
ee may be compared, i.e., there should 


be available, beforehand, a comprehensive job description 

_ and job specifications as developed by a Job Analysis. 
(iii) There must be a sufficient number of applicants from 
whom the required number of employees may be selected. 


prospective employ 
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Steps in Selection Procedure 


Although the selection procedures change from one organisation 
to another in terms of size, industry, location, and scalar levels 
of jobs being filled, the selection process depends upon effective 
job analysis and recruitment. 


As Yoder and others suggest, the selection process involves 
seven steps as follows: (1) preliminary screening of applicants, 
(2) review of application blank, (3) checking references, (4) 
physical examination, (5) psychological testing, (6) employment 
interview, and (7) evaluation of the programme. 


-There is no shortcut to an accurate evaluation of a candidate. 
The hiring procedures are, therefore, generally long and 
complicated. Many employers make use of such techniques and 
pseudo-sciences as phrenology, physiognomy, astrology, 
graphology, etc., while coming to hiring decisions. However, in 
modern times, these are considered to be unreliable measures. 

The following is a popular procedure though it may be 
modified to suit individual situation: 


1. Reception or preliminary interview or screening; 
2. Application blank - a fact-finder which helps one in learning 
about an applicant’s background and life history; 


3. A well conducted interview to explore the facts and get at 
the attitudes of the applicant and his family to the job and 
the 

4. A physical examination - health and stamina are vital 
factors in success; 

5. Physiological testing to explore the surface area and get an 
objective look at a candidate's suitability for a job; 

6. A reference check; 


7. Final selection approval by manager; and communication 
of the decision to the candidate. 
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Reception, Initial or Preliminary Interview or Screening 


It is highly non-economical to administer the entire battery of 
tests for selection purposes to all the applicants. It is advantageous 
to sort out unsuitable applicants before using the selection 
battery. For this purpose, usually, preliminary interviews, 
application blank check-lists and short tests can be used. As 
regards screening interviews, they should be conducted by 
skilled and trained interviewers instead of some lower cadre 
clerk in the personnel department. It should be conducted by a 
special interviewer or a high calibre receptionist in the 
employment office. When a large number of applicants are 
available, the preliminary interview is desirable both from the 
company’s point of view and that of the applicants seeking 
employment. This interview is essentially a sorting process in 
which prospective applicants are given the necessary information 
about three nature of the jobs in the organisation. The necessary 
information, then, is elicited from the candidates relating to 
their education, experience, skill, salary demanded, the reasons 
for leaving their present jobs, their job interests and whether 
they are available for the job, their physical appearance, age, 
“drive” and facility in speech. If a candidate meets with the 
requirements of the organization, he may be selected for further 
action. If he does not fit into the organizational structure (because 
of lack of requisite qualifications, physical disability, weak sight, 
or poor physique), he is eliminated at the preliminary stage. 
Such interviews are usually short and may be conducted at 
desk, across a counter or railing and they are known as stand-up 
interviews. The main objective of the interviews is to screen out 
undesirable/unqualified candidates at the very outset. Such 
interviews should be conducted by someone who inspires 
confidence, who is genuinely interested in people, and whose 
judgement in the “sizing up” of applicants is fairly reliable. Care 
is taken to ensure that the “weeding out” process does not lead 
to the elimination of desirable workers. The rejection standards 
for applications should be well defined. Further, application 
blank check-list should include this information. All the applicants 
possessing a typing speed below 40 can be straightaway rejected. 
Sometimes, oral trade tests or aptitude tests are also used for 
screening purposes. Yoder et al suggest Toops’ successive-hurdles 
technique as an effective screening device. 
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Sometimes, applicants are eliminated because of some 
features in the organization which can not be ‘adjusted 
satisfactorily at this stage. Six biographical items have been 
suggested as knock-out factors in the preliminary screening for 
salesmen. They include instability of residence, failure in business 
within two years, divorce or separation within two years, 
excessive personal indebtedness, too high a standard of living 
and unexplained gaps in the employment record. 


The organisation may fit a job to the person who is available, 
as when a girl is appointed as a stenographer, telephone 
operator, secretary or saleswoman. Or jobs may be provided for 
the blind, the infirm or other handicapped persons. 


As a general rule, the more non-selective the recruitment 
programme, the more likely it is that preliminary interview offer 
advantages not only to the company but to the applicant as 
well.. If an applicant is eliminated in the early part of the 
selection procedure-the organisation is saved from the expense 
of processing him through the remaining steps of the procedure 
and the applicant is saved from the trouble of passing through 
the long procedure, 


Application Blank or Application Form 


Application blanks are frequently used as selection devices. It is 
a traditional, widely accepted device for getting information 
from a prospective applicant which will enable a management 
to make a proper selection. These blanks vary from small one- 
paged sheet to several folders consisting of hundreds of items 
regarding the applicant's history. The application forms usually 
involve items such as name, address, age, marital status and 
dependents, schooling, experience and reference. There may 
be several other items depending upon the specific requirements 
of the organisation and the job. It also serves as a convenient 
device for circulating information about the applicant to 
appropriate members of management and as a useful device for 
sorting information for, later reference. 


Harrell observes, these blanks provide preliminary 
information as well as aid in the interview by indicating areas of 
interest and discussion. If the application blanks consist of the 
proper items, the personal history items can be effectively used. 
Usually the past provides indications regarding the future. The 
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most effective predictor of job success is his demonstrated 
ability to perform effectively on a similar job. However, in 
practice, these applications forms are not as effective as they 
appear theoretically sound. Indeed, sometimes the applicants 
tend to exaggerate their abilities. In several cases, the questions 
contained in the blanks themselves are irrelevant. In addition, 
sometimes, the personnel department members are not aware 
of the proper evaluation procedures of blanks and accordingly 
cannot make their effective use. Notwithstanding these 
limitations, the application blanks have been proved highly 
effective in several jobs. For example, several items of personal 
history such as age, marital status and number of dependents are 
found to be effective correlates of success of life insurance 
agents and department store salesmen. 


Application blank is used to obtain information in the 
applicant’s own handwriting sufficient to properly identify him 
and to make tentative inferences regarding his suitability for 
employment. The application blank should be as simple as 
possible and incorporate questions having bearing on the fitness 
of the applicant for the job. Most of the application forms are 
designed, in big organisations, in such a manner as to enable the 
organisations to plan their training programmes, special 
assignments or promotions, after the employee is hired for the 


organisation. 
Information is ge 


(a) Biographical Dat 
of birth, age, sex, nationality, 
marks, physical disability. If any, 
of dependants. 

(b) Educational Attainment: Education (subjects offered and 

training acquired in special fields and 

d from professional/technical institutes or 

gh correspondence courses. 


nerally called on the following items:- 


a: Name, father’s name, date and place 
height, weight, identification 
marital status, and number 


grades secured), 
knowledge gaine! 
evening classes or throu 
(c) Work Experience: Previous experience, the number of 
jobs held with the same or other employers, including the 
nature of duties, and responsibilities and the duration of 


various assignments, salary received, grades, and reasons 


for leaving the present employer. - 
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(d) Salary: Demanded and other benefits expected. 


(e) Personal Items: Association memberships, of NCC or NSS, 
extra-curricular activities, sports, hobbies, and any other 
pertinent information supporting a candidate’s suitability 
for a post. 


(f) Other Items: Names and addresses of previous employers, 
references, etc. 


An application blank is a brief history sheet of an employee's 
background and can be used for future reference, in case of 
need. In practice, most organizations use different application 
forms. For technical and managerial personnel, for example, 
the form may require detailed answers to questions regarding 
the candidate's education, etc. For blue-collar jobs, the form 
might stress on tools and equipment the applicant has used. 


Reference Checking and Physical Examinations 
Reference Checking 


The use of references is common in most selection procedures, 


for it involves only a little time and money, and minimum of 
effort. 


The procedure places reliance on the evaluation of former 
employers, friends and professional personnel. Checks on 
references are made by mail or telephone, and occasionally in 
person, or by using a reference form. 

The opinions of previous employers and others, who have 
known the applicant, are generally useful in getting a picture of 
his potential performance in a particular job. When background 
checks are used, it is important to get more than two viewpoints. 
It is vitally important that references should indicate how long 
and in what capacity the referees had the contact with the 


applicant. 


However, some employers are of the opinion that references 
are useless because a referee rarely gives an unfavorable opinion 
about the application. But other employers consider reference 
checking to be an integral part of the total over-all selection and 
assessment programme. 


It is an effective practice to send a brief questionnaire 
involving checking answers instead of requiring a great deal of 
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writing. The enquiries should be as specific and precise as 
possible. General and vague questions will elicit only general 
and vague answers. 


Physical Examinations 

Certain jobs require unusual stamina, strength or tolerance of 
hard working conditions. A physical examination reveals whether 
or not a candidate possesses these qualities. It brings out 
deficiencies, not as a basis of rejection but as a positive aid to 
selective placement and as indicating restrictions on his transfer 
to other positions. 

Physical examinations are frequently conducted and used 
for differential placement purposes rather than rejection of 
applicants. Large organisations have their own medical clinics 
while the small organisations refer to private clinics. The medical 
examinations have assumed the utmost significance been in 
view of increasing fringe and welfare programmes. Yoder 
observes physical examinations form of positive rather than 
negative selection device. This helps in effective manpower 
utilisation by stressing differential placement involving assessment 
of an individual’s capacities and matching them with several 
job possibilities in the organisational setting. Attempts should be 
made to conduct physical demand analysis related to physical 
and environmental job requirements and conditions and physical 
capacities analysis related to the determination of how extensively 
a person can indulge in physical activities. The physical demands 
of jobs should be matched and compared with physical capacities 
of applicants. Every one is handicapped physically for some 


jobs. 


Purpose: A physical examination serves the following 


Purposes: 
(i) It gives us an indication whether a candidate is physically 


able to perform the job. Those who are physically unfit are 


rejected. 

(ii) It discovers existing disabilities and obtains a record of the 
employee’s health at the time of hiring so that the question 
of the company’s responsibilities (both legal and ethical) 
may be settled in the event a workman’s compensation 


claim for an injury is preferred. 
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(iii) It prevents the employment of those who suffer trom some 
type of contagious diseases. 


(iv) It places properly those people who are otherwise 
employable but whose physical handicaps may necessitate 
assignment only to specific jobs. 


The basic purpose of a physical examination is to place 
persons in jobs which they can handle without injury or damage 
to their health, 


Candidates are medically examined either by the company’s 
physician or by a medical officer approved by the company for 
the purpose. 


Psychological Testing 


Psychological tests are used in organisations for several purposes 
including selection and placement of employees, transfer and 
promotion of employees, determining training needs and 
evaluation of training programmes, and counselling. The testing 
programme is effective if the number of applicants are large for 
a job. Systematic use of tests helps in rejecting applicants. Thus, 
the testing programme is highly useful when there is considerable 
unemployment and abundance of applicants. However, it does 
not mean that it is not useful when the number of applicants is 
less. 


A test has been defined both in a broad and narrow manner. 
Broadly, it has been defined as a “systematic procedure for 
comparing the behaviour of two or more persons,” In a narrow 
sense, “it is a sample of an aspect of an individuals’ behaviour, 
performance or attitude.” We may define it as a systematic 
procedure for sampling human behaviour. 


Tiffin and McCormick point out, it should be recognised that 
psychological tests are not infallible, and that sometimes they 
reveal results which are not true indication of the potential job 
success of the candidate. The effectiveness of any method 
depends upon the degree of improvement and not perfection. 


Types of Psychological Tests 


Psychological tests can be classified in several types. There may 
be group or individual tests, instrumental or paper and pencil 
tests, aptitude or achievement tests, personality and interest test, 
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power or speed test. Group tests can be administered to any 
number of candidates simultaneously depending upon physical 
facilities, while the individual tests can be given to one applicant 
at a time usually involving the utmost attention of the tester. 
Some tests have a very wide application and are used by firms, 
agencies and educational institutions. These have been 
standardized. Some firms, however, have developed tests to suit 
their own requirements; these are known as tailor-made tests, 
and are developed only when there is a continuing demand for 
large number of new employees for a single job. 


Testing the Tests 


The tests should be tested before they are actually used. The tests 
should have adequate validity. The term “validity” means a test 
measures what it purports to measure. There are several methods 
of validating tests. The present employee method and the follow- 
up method are largely used. The present employee method 
involves testing of present employees and correlating their test 
scores with a suitable criterion of job performance. The follow- 
up method involves assessing new employees at the time of 
recruitment, filling the test scores and subsequently determining 
the relationship between the test scores and the performance of 
employees on the job after a period of time. Tests should be 
developed cautiously, within the organization to take care of it 
selection needs. It is better to look upon tests as the good 
adjuncts of interview, application blanks, and such other devices 


of selection. 
Placement and Induction 


Placement 

When once the candidate reports for duty, the organisation has 
to place him initially in that job for which he is selected. 
Immediately the candidate will be trained in various related 
jobs during the period of probation of training or trial. The 
Organisation, generally, decides the final placement after the 
initial training is over on the basis of candidate’s aptitude and 
performance during the training/probation period. Probation 
period generally ranges between six months and two years. If 
the performance is not satisfactory, the organization may extend 
the probation or ask the candidate to quit the job. If the 
employee’s performance during the probation period is 
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satisfactory, his services will be regularized and he will be 
placed permanently on a job. 


Placement is “the determination of the job to which an 
accepted candidate is to be assigned and his assignment to that 
job. It is a matching of what the supervisor has reason to think 
he can do with job demands (job requirements), it is a matching 
of what he imposes (in Strain, working conditions) and what he 
offers in the form of pay roll, companionship with others, 
promotional possibilities etc. A proper placement of a worker 
reduces employee turnover, absenteeism and accident rates, 
and improves morale. It is not easy to match all the factors to the 
new employee who is still unknown to many. So the new 
employee is placed as a probationer until the trail period is 
over. ; 
Induction 


Induction is a technique by which a new employee is 
rehabilitated into the changed surroundings and introduced to 
the practices, policies and purposes of the organisation. In other 
words, it is a welcoming process-the idea is to welcome a 
newcomer, make him feel at home and generate in him a 
feeling that his own job, however small, is meaningful and has a 
significance as a part of the total organisation. Introducing the 
new employee who is designated as a probationer to the job, 
job location, surroundings, organisation, organisational 
surroundings, various employees is the final step of employment 
process. Some of the companies do not lay emphasis on this 
function as they view that this function will be automatically 
performed by the colleagues of the new employees. This is more 
so in educational institutions. This process gains more significance 
as the rate of turnover is high among new employees compared 
to that among senior employees. This is mainly because of the 
problem of adjustment and adaptability to the new surroundings 
and environment. Further absence of information, lack of 
knowledge about the new environment, cultural gap, behavioural 
variations, different levels of technology, variations in the 
requirements of the job and the organisation also disturb the 
new employee. Further induction is essential as the new comer 
may feel insecure, shy, nervousness and disturbing. This situation 
leads to instability and turnover. Hence, induction plays pivotal 
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role in acquainting the new employee to the new environment, 
company rules and regulations. 

Generally, the new comer may expect opportunities for 
advancement, social status and prestige, responsibility; 
opportunities to use special aptitudes and educational 
background, challenges and adventure, opportunity to be 
creative and original and lucrative salary. But jobs with low 
initial challenge, inadequate feedback, inadequate performance 
appraisal result in reality shock. Induction is necessary to reduce 
reality shock. 

“Induction is the process of receiving and welcoming an 
employee when he first joins a company and giving him the 
basic information the needs to settle down quickly and happily 
and start work”. 

Lecture, handbook, film, group seminar are used to impart 
the information to new employees about the environment of the 
job and the organization in order to make the new employee 
acquaint himself with the new surroundings. Induction 
programme should cover the information under the following 
heads: (i) About the company’s history, objectives, policies, 
procedures, rules and regulations, codes etc.; (ii) About the 
department; (iii) About the superiors, subordinates etc. 


(i) About the Company 

(a) History, growth, organisation and management, 
products, market, customers etc., of the Company. 

(b) Basic conditions of employment-hours of work, shift, 
holidays, retirement benefits. 

(c) Pay, allowances, deductions. 

(d) Sickness rules, information - pay - sick leave. 

(e) Leave rules - Casual, Special, earned - holidays, 
Vacation. 

(f Work rules, work-load, use of materials, equipment, 
machine. 

(g) Disciplinary rules and procedure. 

(h) Grievance procedure 

(i) Career path, promotion channels. 
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(j) Unions, negotiating machinery. 
(k) Education, training and development facilities. 
(I) Health, Safety, medical care arrangements. 
(m) Canteen and restaurant facilities. 
(n) Social benefits and welfare measures. 
(o) Telephone calls and correspondence. 
(p) Travelling and subsistence expenses. 
(q) Uniforms, clothing. 
(r) Various employees-their designations-position in the 
organization. 
In addition to using various routine measures, the 
personnel manager personally explains, clears doubts 
and queries of the new employee about the company. 
(ii) About the Department 


The departmental head concerned introduces uie new 
employee to the important employees and describes briefly 
about the department and job. Then the supervisor concerned 
introduces the employee to all the employees in the section/ 
unit, describes in detail the job or work, material, machine, 
equipment with which the worker has to work, process of the 
production, place of the employees job and its significance in 
the process of production, his position in the departmental 
organizational structure, work distribution, assignment, working 
hours, shift, quality/standard to be maintained, customers/users 
of the product/ service etc. 

Objectives of Introduction: While introducing the new 
employee, the supervisor or manager should aim at: 


* Putting the new employee at his case. 
% Creating interest in his job and the company. 
* Providing basic information about working arrangements. 


* Indicating the standards of performance and behaviour 
expected of him. Making the employee feel that his job, 
however small, is meaningful, that he is not a cog in the 
vast wheel. 

* Informing him about training facilities. 


* Creating the feeling of social security, 


* 
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Minimizing the reality shock which would be caused due 
to incompatibility caused between the employee 
expectations and actually what the company provides/ 
offers regarding pay, benefits, status, working conditions, 
responsibility, opportunity for growth, innovations, creative 
ideas etc. 


Induction Process: The following steps may be identified as 
the stages of induction process from the earlier discussion: 


* 


* 


* 


Reporting for duty at a certain place to the head of the 
department concerned. 

The head of the department welcomes the new employee. 
Introduction to the organizational/branch head by the 
head of the department. 

Organizational/branch head introduces to important 
employees and describes about the organization. 


Departmental head introduces to all the employees of the 
department, describes the department, total work of the 


department etc. 
Supervisor concerned introduces to his co-workers in that 
section/unit to the work/job, material, machine. 
Providing information about the duties, responsibilities, 
rights, facilities, provisions, welfare measures etc. 
Supervisor clarifies the doubts of new employee about 


the work. 


Advantages of Induction: The advantages of induction are: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


First impression matters a good deal and results in less 

turnover. 

New comer adjusts himself to the work quickly, and it 

saves the time of supervisor. 

Reduces employee dissatisfaction and grievances. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 


ob analysis is a systematic, intensive and direct method 

of obtaining information about a job. Rather it is the 

process of examining the job. It involves the separation 

of a job into major component. Thus it is an analytical 
study of a particular operation. A job may be defined as a 
“collection or aggregation of tasks, duties and responsibilities 
which as a whole, is regarded as a regular assignment to 
individual employees,” and which is different from other 
assignments. In other words, when the total work to be done is 
divided and grouped into packages, we call it a “job”. Each job 
has a definite title based upon standardized trade specifications 
within a job; two or more grades may be identified, where the 
work assignments may be graded according to skill, the difficulty 
of doing them, or the quality of workmanship. Further, a job 
may include many positions, for a position is a job performed 
by, related to, a particular employee. 

It may be noted that a position is a “collection of tasks and 
responsibilities regularly assigned to one person”; while a job is 
a “group of positions, which involve essentially the same duties, 
responsibilities, skill and knowledge.” A position consists of a 
particular set of duties assigned to an individual. There may be, 
say, five persons, all of wnom are classified under the same job; 
and yet each may perform a slightly different work. Therefore, 
each person would have a different position. It may be noted 
that while a “job is impersonal the position is personal.” 
anpower requirement is one of the most 
npower planning. Manpower planning 

determination of requirements of 


Determination of m 
important problems in ma 
is concerned with the 
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manpower for the organisation both in terms of quantity and 
quality. The quantitative aspect deals with determining the total 
amount of work to be done in a particular period of time and 
the total number of workers required to do the work. But the 
type of people to be employed for doing the work comes under 
qualitative aspect of manpower requirements and are determined 
by job-analysis. In addition, job-analysis plays a role in employee 
recruitment, selection, placement, determination of rates of 
pay, work method improvement, performance appraisal and 
accident prevention programmes. 


Job analysis is the procedure by which the facts with respect 
to each job are systematically discovered and noted. It is 
sometimes called job study, suggesting the care with which 
tasks, responsibilities, and personal requirements are investigated. 


Job analysis is defined as the process of determining, by 
observation and study, and reporting pertinent information 
relating to the nature of a specific job. It is the determination of 
the tasks that comprise the job and of the skills, knowledges, 
abilities, and responsibilities required of the worker for successful 
performance and which differentiate the job from all others. 


According to Dale Yoder “job analysis furnishes the facts 
which indicate what is being done and what kind of employees 
are required. 

To Edwin Flippo, “It is a detailed and systematic study of 
information and relating to the operations and responsibilities 
of a specific job. 

Jean Jones and Thomas Decothis puts job analysis, “as a 
process of getting information about jobs specially what the 
worker does; how he gets it done; why he does it; skill, education 
and training required and job relationships to other jobs; physical 
demands; environmental conditions.” In other words, it refers to 
the anatomy of the job. It is a complete study of job, embodying 
every known and determinable factor, including the duties and 
responsibilities involved in its performance, the conditions under 
which the performance is carried on, the nature of the task, the 
qualities required in the worker, and such conditions of 
employment as pay, hour, opportunities and privileges. It also 
emphasises the relation of one job to others in the organisation. 
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Job analysis also helps basically in determining the training 
needs by analysing what is going on now and matching this 
against what should go on now or in the future. It is a procedure 
for obtaining pertinent job information. This information is 
recorded, basically on two forms or pieces of paper, to make a 
permanent record. One is called a job description and the other 
is called a job specification. The actual content and format of 
job description and specifications varies greatly from one 
organization to another. Some practitioners make no distinction 
between a job description and specification. They use them 
interchangeably. However, the more common practice is to 
designate the objective listing of job title, summary, and duties 
as the description and to call the enumeration of employee 
qualifications the job satisfaction. The job specification is actually 
derived from the description by translating the job activities and 
requirements into a particular skills and abilities. But to certain 
extent the level of ability demanded is dependent upon 
management policy and standards. The relationship between 


these is: 


JOB ANALYSIS 


JOB DESIGN JOB DESCRIPTION JOB SPECIFICATION JOB EVALUATION 


Job analysis aims at; 
1. Finding out such deta 
unfamiliar persons wit 


nature, and 
2. To find out the requisite qualities which a worker should 


possess to do the particular job satisfactorily. 
Job analysis is feasible, both in repetitive as well as non- 


repetitive works. 

Purpose and Uses for Job Analysis 

A comprehensive Job Analysis programme is an essential 
ingredient of sound personnel management. It is the major 
input to forecasting future human resource requirements, job 
modifications, job evaluation, determination of proper 


ils and descriptions that will enable 
h the jobs to understand their general 
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compensation, and the writing of job descriptions. It is of 
fundamental importance to manpower management 
programmes because of the wider applicability of its results. The 
information provided by Job analysis is useful, if not essential, in 
almost every phase of employee relations. 


i. Organisation and Manpower Planning 


Job analysis is the qualitative aspect of manpower requirements. 
It determines the demands of a job in terms of responsibilities 
and duties and then translates these demands in terms of skills, 
qualities and other human attributes. It helps in determining the 
number and kinds of jobs and qualification needed to fill these 
jobs because with the help of job analysis it is known as to what 
is the quantum of work which an average person can do on the 
job on a particular day. It facilitates the division of work into 
different jobs. At managerial levels accurate job analysis helps 
in preparation of inventories of executive talent. 


ii. Recruitment, Selection and Placement 


By indicating the specific requirements of each job (i.e., the 
skills and knowledge), it provides a realistic basis for the hiring, 
training, placement, transfer and promotion of personnel. 
“Basically the goal is to match the job requirements with the 
worker's aptitude, abilities and interests. It also helps in charting 
the channels of promotion and in showing lateral lines of 
transfer.” 


iii. Wage and Salary Administration 

By indicating the qualifications required for doing a specified 
job and the risks and hazards involved in its performance, it 
helps in salary and wage distribution. Job analysis is used as a 
foundation for job evaluation. Job evaluation aims at determining 
the relative worth of various jobs. It also ensures equity of one 
job to the job is essential to be evaluated by job analysis. 


iv. Job Re-engineering 


Job analysis provides information which enables us to change 
jobs in order to permit their being manner by personnel with 
specific characteristics and qualifications. This takes two forms: 
(a) Industrial engineering activity, which is concerned with 
operational analysis, motion study, work simplification methods 
and improvements in the place of work and its measurement, 
and aims at improving efficiency, reducing unit labour costs, 
and establishing the production standard which the employee iS 
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expected to meet; and (b) Human engineering activity, which 
takes into consideration human capabilities, both physical and 
psychological, and prepares the ground for complex operations 
of industrial administration, increased efficiency and better 
productivity. 

v. Employee Training and Management Development 


Training and development programmes are administered to 
help the employees gain the skill and knowledge to perform the 
tasks assigned to them efficiently. This purpose can be achieved 
conveniently if the employees have been told in advance the 
contents of job description and job specification. If the employees 
fully understand about the job analysis, they will become familiar 
with what they are expected to perform. The job information is 
also useful to trainer in determining the contents and subject 
matter needed in training and development. It also helps in 
checking application information, interviewing, weighing test 
results, and in checking references. 


vi. Performance Appraisal 

It helps in establishing clear-cut standards which may be 
compared with actual contribution of each individual. Standards 
of performance are mostly qualitative (they may also contain 
some quantitative information statements of what management 
expects of the employees assigned to each job. In evaluating the 
performance of each employee (for pay adjustments, employee 
development, and so on) the supervisor can compare the actual 
contribution of each man with the written standard. Performance 
appraisals can never become fully objective and impartial, but 
the usage of written standards helps them more objective. 


vii. Health and Safety 

It provides an opportunity for identifying hazardous conditions 
and unhealthy environmental factors so that corrective measures 
may be taken to minimize and avoid the possibility of accidents. 


viii. Job Design 
Job analysis information h 


engineers engaged in wor 
improvement methods 


Job analysis is a syst 


elps in designing the job by industrial 
k study, work simplification and work 


ematic procedure for securing and 
reporting the information which defines a specific job. It has 
many uses in the management of personnel. It determines the 
qualifications required for a job; provides guidance in recruitment 
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and selection; evaluates current employees for transfer or 
promotion; and establishes the requirements of training 
programmes. It is used as a foundation for job evaluation and 
helps in employee development by means of appraisal and 
counseling; for establishing improved methods of analysing 
problems of health, safety and fatigue; it functions as a guide in 
connection with discipline and grievances and as a basis for 
transfers, lay-offs and as a basis of comparison of the pay rates 
obtaining in other organisations; and it establishes workloads 
and job assignments. It also helps in redesigning the jobs to 
improve operational performance or to enrich job content and 
employee improvement. Managers may develop ways of giving 
their employees an increased sense of personnel accomplishment 
and control over themselves and their work, 


Job analysis produces four kinds of documentation and 
procedures that are crucial to personal activities: (i) Job 
descriptions; (ii) Job specifications; (iii) Job evaluation, and (iv) 
Personnel assessment. In turn, the Procedures and documentation 
are basic inputs for diverse personnel functions. 


Job Analysis: Area of Application 
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Contents of Job Analysis 
A job analysis provides the following information: 
i. Job identification: Its title, including its code number; 


ii. Significant characteristics of a job: Its location, physical 
setting, supervision, union jurisdiction, hazards and discomforts; 


iii.What the typical worker does: Specific operations and 
tasks that make up an assignment, their relative timing and 
importance, their simplicity, routine or complexity, the 
responsibility or safety of others for property, funds, confidence 
and trust; 

iv.Which materials and equipment a worker uses: Metals, 
plastics, grains, yarns, milling machines, punch presses and 
micrometers; 

v. How a job is performed: Nature of operation-lifting, 
handling, cleaning, washing, feeding, removing, drilling, driving, 
setting up and many others; 

vi.Required personnel attributes: experience, training, 
apprenticeship, physical strength, co-ordination or dexterity, 
physical demands, mental capabilities, aptitudes, social skills; 

vii. Job relationships: Experience required, opportunities for 
advancement, patterns of promotions, essential co-operation, 
direction, or leadership from and for a job. 


Process of Analysing a Job 


Getting and stating facts as accurately as possible are only parts 
of the job analyst’s assignment, which should be carried out as a 


five step process. 

Step 1: Collection of Background information. According to 
Terry, “the make-up of a job, its relation to other jobs, and its 
requirements for competent performance are essential 
information needed for a job evaluation. This information can 
be had by reviewing available background information such as 
Organisation charts (which show how the job in question relates 
to other jobs and where they fit into the overall organisation); 
Class specifications (which describe the general requirements of 
the class of job to which the job under analysis belongs); and the 
existing job descriptions (which provide a starting point from 
which to build the revised job description). 
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Step 2: Selection of Representative Position to be Analysed: 
Since the analysis of all jobs would be time-consuming, flow 
representative positions should be analysed. 


Step 3: Collection of Job Analysis Data: Job data on features 
of the job, required employees qualifications and requirements, 
should be collected either from the employees who actually 
perform a job; or from other employees (such as foremen or 
supervisors) who watch the workers doing a job and thereby 
acquire knowledge about it; or from the outside persons, known 
as the trade job analysts who are appointed to watch employees 
performing a job. 


The duties of such a trade job analysts are: 


(a) To outline the complete cope of job and to consider all the 
physical and mental activities involved in determining 
what the worker does. For this purpose, he studies the 
physical methods used by a worker to accomplish his task 
(including the use of machinery, tools and his own 
movements and necessary mental facilities) 


, 


€ 


Find out why a worker does a job; and for this purpose he 
studies why each task is essential for the overall results; 
and 


e 


The skill factor which may be needed in the worker to 
differentiate between jobs and establish the extent of the 
difficulty of any job. 


Step 4: Developing A Job Description: The information 
collected is to be developed in the form of a job description. 
This is a written statement that describes the main features of the 
job, as well the qualifications/activities which the job incumbents 
must possess. 


Step 5: Developing Job Specification: The last step is to 
convert the Job Description statements into Job Specifications, 
i.e., to specifically mention what personal qualities, traits, skills 
and background is necessary for getting the job done. 
Methods or Techniques of Analysing Jobs 
The determination of job tasks, the concomitant skills and 
abilities necessary for successful performance, and the 
responsibilities inherent in the job can be obtained through 
such methods or approaches as the following: 
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(a) Personal observation 

The materials and equipment used, the working conditions and 
probable hazards, and an understanding of what the work 
involves are the facts which should be known by an analyst. 
Direct observation is especially useful in jobs that consist 
primarily of the observable physical ability, like the jobs of 
draftsman, mechanic, spinner or weaver. 


(b) Sending out questionnaires 


This method is usually employed by engineering consultants 
who are hired to install a job evaluation plan and who feel they 
must accomplish a lot in a minimum of time. Properly drafted 
questionnaires are sent out to job-holders for completion and 
are returned to supervisors. However, the information received 
is often unorganized and incoherent. The idea in issuing 
questionnaire is to elicit the necessary information from job- 
holders so that any error may first be discussed with the employee 
and, after due corrections, may be submitted to the job analyst. 


(c) Maintenance of log records 

The employee maintains a daily records of duties he performs, 
marking the time at which each task is started and finished. If 
done faithfully this technique is accurate and eliminates the 
error of memory recall of the questionnaire and check list 
devices. But this system is incomplete, for it does not give us any 
desirable data on supervisor relationship, the equipment used, 
and working conditions. Moreover, it is time-consuming and it 
adds considerably workload of each production employee and 
for this reason is seldom used in practice. 


(d) Conducting personal interviews 

Personal interviews may be held by the analyst with the 
employees, and answers to relevant questions may be recorded. 
But the method is time-consuming and costly. The personal 
observation and interview approach are more or less complete 
and accurate. If a particular job is simple and repetitive, 
observation may be the only technique required. Otherwise, in 
most cases, interviews coupled with observation constitute the 
desirable approach. The analyst knows how to differentiate 
between essential and non-essential information. He has a 
consistency of viewpoint and judgement. He can ask probing 
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questions to uncover facts that might be overlooked if employees 
simply filled out questionnaire. 


(e) Check list 


The check list method can be used in large organisations that 
have a large number of people assigned to the same or similar 
jobs. The staff group that prepares a check list for each of the 
various jobs in the enterprise or agency must first collect enough 
information to prepare a meaningful check list. Such information 
can be obtained by asking supervisors, method engineers, and 
others familiar with the work to record the tasks comprising 
each job. When a check list has been prepared for a job, say a 
supply clerk in an Army depot, then it is sent to all supply clerks 
in all depots. The job holders are asked to check all listed tasks 
that they perform and to indicate by check mark the amount of’ 
time spent on each task as well as the training and experience 
required to be proficient in each task. They may also be asked to 
write in additional required tasks not contained on the prepared 
list. A typical job may contain 200 or 300 task statements. This 
technique is amenable to tabulation and recording on electronic 
data processing equipment. The check list method is rather 
costly and somewhat impractical for small organizations. 


(f) Conference of experts 


The conference of experts technique of collecting job information 
is quite useful for obtaining various viewpoints and an overall 
perspective of the jobs. However, supervisors, staff specialists, 
and technicians may be removed from the work itself that they 
lack intimate familiarity with its details and complexities. Thus 
accuracy suffers. 

(g) Combination of two or more of these 


Generally no method alone can gather enough information to 
prepare a job description and a specification. It should be a 
combination of two or more of these methods to have good 
results. 


Caroll L. Shartle, Otis and Lenhert have provided the following 
suggestions for making the job analyst's task simple: 
i. Introduce yourself so that the worker knows who you are 
and why you are there; 
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ii. Show a sincere interest in the worker and the job that is 
analysed. 


iii. Do not try to tell the employee how to do his job; 

iv. Try to talk to the employees and supervisors in their own 
language; 

v. Do not confuse the work with the workers; 


vi. Do a complete job study within the objectives of the 
programmes; and 


vii. Verify the job information obtained. 
JOB DESIGN 


The classical organisational approach to job design has been to 
divide work into the smallest possible components and to 
encourage maximum specialization in task performance, 
especially at the non-managerial level. The task to be 
accomplished was (and still is) the principal determinant of job 
content or methodology. Whenever a task is too large or too 
complex for one person to handle alone (e.g., because of 
different skills or knowledge needed), some sort of organization 
is required in order to accomplish the task successfully and 
efficiently. It becomes necessary for the members of the 
organization to differentiate what each of them will do-that is, 
they must divide up the labour. As long ago as 1776, during the 
time of the organisation of the factory system, the economist 
Adam Smith spoke of the efficacy of the division of labour in a 
pin factory. Both Smith (1776) and the engineer Charles Babbage 
(1835) noted that many benefits accrue from such specialization. 
Products of more uniform quality can be produced (although 
the actual level of quality may suffer since responsibility for the 
final product no longer rests with a single individual). Secondly, 
when many parts must be assembled into a final product, 
production can be considerably quicker since the various parts 
are produced by many people concurrently. In addition, greater 
skill can be developed by individual workers on those parts on 
which they specialize. 

Division of labour makes good economic sense as well. 
Simple parts can be produced by lower-paid workers with 
simple skills, and more complex parts produced by higher-paid 
workers with more complex skills. In this way, the highly paid 
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worker are not employed to work on tasks which produce 
products of less worth than the cost of their labour. Finally, the 
time required to learn a particular task (as well as the waste of 
materials in the course of learning) can be diminished 
considerably since each individual need only learn one task or, 
at most several different tasks. 


The design of jobs-their content and structure-affects both 
productivity and employee motivation and morale. Historically, 
jobs in work organizations just evolved. It was the supervisor's 
job to assign workers to tasks and to group tasks into jobs. In the 
crafts-carpentry, iron working, electrical work, and machine 
shop work-the content of each trade evolved through tradition. 
Prior to the twentieth century most jobs tended to encompass a 
variety of tasks and rather large units of accomplishment. A 
tailor made a complete suit, a baker performed all the operations 
required to make bread, cake, pies and rolls. 


Scientific Management 


Although the foundations for the rationalization of work were 
established in the late 18th century, it was not until the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries that a systematic scheme for designing 
work was articulated and widely popularized. The new system 
was termed Scientific Management, and as Bell (1956) has 
wryly noted, Frederick W. Taylor was its prophet and the stop 
watch was his bible. 


A Dutchman named Schmidt made Taylor famous. while 
watching Schmidt seemed to accomplish the task more efficiently 
than the others. In fact, the story is told that after shoveling pig 
iron for 12 hours a day, Schmidt still had enough energy left 10 
run five miles home to tend his garden! Taylor observed that if 
other workers could be taught to work like Schmidt, then as 4 
group, the pig iron shovelers could work much more efficiently: 
Using a stop watch, Taylor decided to study Schmidt's labour '" 
minute details, to make Schmidt the standard, and to train 4 
the others to work in a standard, efficient manner. 


In the course of analyzing Schmidt’s work, extraneous motions 
were eliminated and technological improvements were made, 
and by the time Taylor was through, Schmidt had improved his 
productivity from 12 ¥2 tons to 47 tons of pig iron per day! Every 
detail of the job was specified: the size of the shovel, the pite 
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into the pile, the weight of the scoop, the distance to walk, the 
arc of the swing, and the rest periods that Schmidt shouid take. 
This, in essence, is what scientific management is all about: It is 
the systematic analysis and breakdown of work into its smallest 
mechanical elements and the rearrangement of these elements 
into the most efficient combination. 


In addition to the scientific study of the task itself (“time and 
motion study”), Taylor argued that individuals selected to do the 
work should be as perfectly matched (physically and mentally) 
to the demands of the job as possible and that overqualified 
individuals should be excluded. For example, in describing the 
kind of person needed to handle pig iron, Taylor (1911) wrote: 


“Now one of the very first requirements for a man who is fit 
to handle pig iron as a regular occupation is that he more nearly 
resembles in his mental make-up the ox than any other type. 
The man who is mentally alert and intelligent is for this very 
reason entirely unsuited to what would for him, be the grinding 
monotony of work of this character. Therefore, the workman 
who is best suited to handling pig iron is unable to understand 
the real science of doing this class of work.” 


Employees should be trained carefully by supervisors (whose 
own work was also divided into specialties) to ensure that they 
perform the work exactly as specified by prior scientific analysis. 
In no case, however should employees ever be called upon to 
work at pace which would be detrimental to their health. 


Finally, to provide an incentive for the employee to follow 
the detailed procedures which had been specified for him (and 
which were closely supervised by foremen on the shop floor). 
Taylor felt that the employee should receive an addition of from 
30% to 100% of his ordinary wages whenever the task was done 
right and within the time limits specified. Piecework incentive 
systems had arrived. 

Taylor’s approach was extremely controversial initially, but 
it gradually came to be accepted by a large number of managers, 
engineers, and applied psychologists. His goal was to obtain 
more production from workers at less cost to management, 
thereby enabling higher rates of pay for employees. In short, 
Taylor was attempting to institute a kind of social Physics. Once 
work was scientifically mapped out, he felt, there could be no 
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disputes about how hard one should work or the pay one 
should receive for his labour. 


The principles of scientific management, as expressed by 
Taylor and his successors, Frank and Lillian Gilbreth, have 
strongly influenced industrial society’s approach to job design. 
Nevertheless, since almost total attention was focused on the 
task, and little, if any focused on the social or personal needs of 
the individual performing the task, adverse consequences of 
such an approach were virtually inevitable. 


Engineering Approach to Job Design 


Canter and Hoffman sheds light on the following criteria to be 
considered important in designing jobs: 


1. Break the job into the smallest components possible to 
reduce skill requirements. 


. Make the content of the job as repetitive as possible. 
. Minimize internal transportation and handling time. 
Provide suitable working conditions. 

. Obtain greater specialization. 


. Stabilize production and reduce job shifts to a minimum. 
t in 
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Have engineering departments take an active par 
assigning tasks and jobs. 
Consequences of a Purely Rational Approach to Job Design 
The consequences of a purely rational, scientific approach to 
job design were anticipated over 150 years ago; time has not 
dulled their validity. Adam Smith (1776) wrote that, “The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations...becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for 
a human creature to become”. Likewise, Karl Marx, traditionally 
viewed as a rigid economic determinist, stressed the 
psychological consequences of capitalism and the division 9 
labour: 

“They (the capitalists) mutilate the labourer into a fragment 
of a man, degrade him to the level of an appendage tO a 
machine, destroy every remnant of charm in his work, and un 
it into a hated toil. They estrange him from the intellectua 
potentialities of the labour process.” 
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Although at present only about 5% of the US labour force 
works on an assembly line, this type of work illustrates, in 
extreme form, the disadvantages of an approach to job design 
which attempts to optimize only one criterion: technological 
efficiency. In addition to repetitiveness, lack of variety, and lack 
of intrinsic meaningfulness of such jobs, workers receive little 
feedback on the effect of their work. Autonomy and creativity 
are stifled. The speed of a moving conveyor belt controls the 
pace of work, and the methods used to accomplish the work are 
standardized and engineered to be most efficient technologically. 
As Adam Smith and Karl Marx had predicted, man came to be 
viewed as an adjunct to the machine, his responses completely 
programmed. 


Problems with the efficiency criterion 


Productivity is usually viewed as a measure of efficiency with 
which resources are converted into commodities and services. 
This “efficiency” criterion has been well-accepted as measure of 
job-design success, for it makes good technological sense. The 
underlying rationale is that more efficient jobs will lead to lower 
labour costs, which will, in turn, lead to increased organizational 
effectiveness. 


Unfortunately, when job design is examined solely in terms 
of engineering criteria, the psychological impact of the job on 
the worker who must perform it is ignored. There are costs to 
the worker and to the organization with this approach, and they 
have been well-documented. Job designed in this fashion often 
lead to dissatisfaction, surface attention to work, 
depersonalization and feelings of alienation (powerlessness, 
meaninglessness), and frustration for lack of personal growth 
and success. 

These psychological effects on the worker may also lead to 
social ills such as poor mental health and a greater incidence of 
heart disease, as well as economic organizational problems 
such as worker sabotage, labour/management disputes, high 
turnover and absenteeism, resistance to change, and their inferior 
product quality. In short, the psychological and motivational 
costs of monotonous, unchallenging jobs may well exceed their 
presumed economic benefits. 
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Alternatives to a purely rational approach to job design 


In an enlarged job, individual workers may determine their own 
working pace (within limits), serve as their own quality control 
inspectors, repair their own mistakes, be given a choice of work 
methods, and be responsible for their own machine setup and 
repair. Job enlargement may be either horizontal or vertical. 
Horizontal Job Enlargement consists of merely adding similar 
elements to the job without altering job content i.e., giving the 
worker more to do and, thereby, increasing variety). On the 
other hand, vertical job enlargement (also known as job 
enrichment) involves giving increased responsibility to the 
individual worker concerning the planning, doing and 
controlling of his or her job. Job enrichment and horizontal job 
enlargement are, therefore, not synonymous. Job enrichment 
bears considerable similarity to the principle of decentralization 
and is designed to provide challenge, instrinsic satisfaction, and 
a sense of accomplishment to the worker. Horizontal job 
enlargement, if used alone, can be intensely demotivating. It 
may lead to situations where meaningful feedback on 
performance is impossible and where the job involves using 
many additional abilities that the worker does not value. 


Concern over the quality of working life became an issue of 
national significance in the early 1970s, and the popular media 
devoted considerable attention to the “blue-collar blues”: 
According to Seashore and Barnowe (1972), the blue-collar 
blues are predominantly associated with those working conditions 
that discourage good work performance, impede personal 
growth, fail to stimulate hard and fast work, and stifle autonomy 
and creativity. 


Job rotation. Having an employee on a routine, repetitive 
job move from one routine job to another every few hours Of 
days is a form of job rotation that has been found in some 
instances to relieve boredom and monotony. 


Large Units of Accomplishment. To the inspector wh? 
visually examines objects as they come endlessly off the 
production line, his job can indeed be monotonous. Howevel 
by segregating the production units into batches or runs, he can 
achieve a greater sense of accomplishment when each batch Is 
complete. Most of us have undertaken tasks that seemed endless- 
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However, by establishing subgoals on the road to completion, 
we gain a sense of making real progress as we do our work. 
Self-managed Work Teams. Some firms have had success in 

using work teams of from say, eight to fifteen members who 
collectively are given responsibility for certain planning, work 
flow, and control decisions. Individual team members are 
accountable to the group and the group as a whole is accountable 
to the manager. 
Perspective on Job Design 
Louis E. Davis says that the general model of responsible 
autonomous job behaviour is a key feature of individual- 
organizational-technological relationships in productive 
organizations. Key ingredients of responsible autonomous 
behaviour are: 

1. Individual or group responsibility for the cycle of activities 

needed to complete the product or service; 
2. Responsibility for rate, quantity, and quality of output; 
3. Self-regulation of work content and structure within the 
job; 
4. Self-evaluation of performance; and 
5. Participation in setting of goals for job outputs. 


Davis points out that management behaviour must help 
provide services, general planning of activities, and evaluation 
of results against corporate objectives. The type of management 
behaviour necessary for responsible autonomous job behaviour 
contrasts sharply with more traditional management, which 
features obtrusive supervision, coercive external control, and 
imposed coordination of fractionated tasks. 

Are “Bigger” Jobs more Satisfying? 

“Bigger” jobs are “better” jobs, this relationship is by no 
means universal. Kilbridge Survey (1960-in a study of 202 
assembly line workers (141 females, 61 males) employed by a 
radio and television factory in Chicago, 51 percent stated that 
they would prefer smaller job, 37 per cent were indifferent, and 
only 12 per cent preferred a larger job. Furthermore, 84 per 
cent preferred mechanical pacing, 6 per cent were indifferent 
and only 10 per cent preferred a self-paced job. 
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Does increased satisfaction lead to increased productivity? 
It is better to be a man dissatisfied than to be a pig satisfied. 


Underlying the current surge of interest in the theoretical and 
applied research on job design is an acceptance of the idea that 
people are capable of involving themselves in work if it is 
meaningful and satisfying. The redesign of the jobs to permit 
and encourage commitment and involvement requires certain 
fundamental assumptions about the nature of man. McGregor’s 
(1960) “Theory Y”: 


1. 


The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest. The average human being does not 
inherently dislike work. Depending upon controllable 
conditions, work may be a source of satisfaction (and will 
be voluntarily performed) or a source of punishment (and 
will be avoided if possible). 


. External control and the threat of punishment are not the 


only means for bringing about effort toward organizational 
objectives. Man will exercise self-direction and self-control 
in the service of objectives to which he is committed. 


. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards 


associated with their achievement. The most significant of 
such rewards, e.g., the satisfaction of ego and self- 
actualization needs, can be direct products of effort directed 
toward organizational objectives. 


. The average human being learns, under proper conditions, 


not only to accept but to seek responsibility. Avoidance of 
responsibility, lack of ambition, and emphasis on security 
are generally consequences of experience, not inherent 
human characteristics. 


The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution 0 
organizational problems is widely, not narrowly, distributed 
in the population. 

Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the 


intellectual potentialities of the average human being are 
only partially utilized. 


Hackman and Oldham-1975 
They have presented a theory of the effects of job enrichment, 
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along with a measurement tool, the Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS), 
to measure critical variables. 


The job is designed to serve two purposes: 


1. To diagnose existing jobs to determine if (and how) they 
might be redesigned to improve employee motivation and 


productivity, and 


2. To evaluate the effects of job changes on employees. 


CORE CRITICAL PERSONAL 
IOB PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
DIMENSIONS STATES WORK 
OUTCOMES 
Skill Variety Experienced High internal 
Task Identity ——} meaningfulness work motivation 
of the work 


Task Significance 


Autonomy = Experienced 


Responsibility High quality 
for outcomes work 
of the work performance 


High satisfaction 
with the work 


Feedback = Knowledge of the 


Actual results of the 
Work activities Low 
absenteeism 
& High 

— turnover 


EMPLOYEE 
GROWTH NEED 
STRENGTH 


The job diagnostic theory underlying the development of 
the JDS is presented in the Fig. above. According to the theory 
positive personal and work outcomes (high internal work 
motivation, high quality work performance, high work 
satisfaction, and low absenteeism and turnover) result when 
three critical psychological states (i.e., experienced responsibility 
for work outcomes, and knowledge of results of work activities) 
are present for a given employees. All three of the psychological 
of states must be present for the positive outcomes to be realized. 
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The theory asserts that these Critical psychological states are 
created by five core Dimensions (task significance-the degree to 
which the job has a substantial impact on the lives or work of 
other people has been added to variety, task identity, autonomy, 
and feedback). The JDS provides measures of each of the five 
core dimensions, each of the three critical psychological states, 
affective reactions of employees to the job and work setting, and 
individual-growth need strength. The latter measure is interpreted 
as the readiness of employees to respond to enriched jobs. 


As can be seen from the formula, an increase in any of the 
core dimensions will increase the MPS, because of the 
multiplicative relationship among its components of the MPS is 
low, the resulting MPS must also be low. 

Formula: 


Skill variety + Task identity + Task significance 


x Autonomy x Feedback 


and, therefore, high in Motivating potential. 
Barriers to Job Enrichment 


science bandwagon, looking upon job enrichment as a cure-all 
for diverse organizational ills. Although well informed individuals 
clearly recognize what job design can and cannot do, the 


job design as a technology for organizational improvement. 
When job-enrichment efforts fail (and many have), the “cure- 
alls” simply shrug their shoulders and smugly comment that job 
design is just another behavioural science fad. 


1. Inadequate Diagnosis 


Random selection of people and job enrichment is doomed by 
failure. Technological constraints may limit changes in jobs, 
and differences in psychological “readiness” (on the part of 
employees and managers) to handle enriched jobs may limit the 
sample of employees. Moreover, changes in work content may 
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have no effect if the organization’s problems are primarily 
interpersonal in nature. 

2. Failure to Educate Affected Groups 

Line managers, staff consultants, and union officers must be 
thoroughly familiar with the theory and practice of job design. 
This is frequently not the case. Unions are likely to respond 
positively to job design only if union-management relations 
have been good in the past and if there is mutual trust, and only 
if people are compensated fairly for the larger jobs. 


3. Organizational Limitations 


Excessive concern over short-term productivity lags (due, 
perhaps, to the learning of new skills or the assuming of new 
responsibilities) can undermine job-enrichment efforts. In 
addition job enrichment projects take a great deal of time to 
plan and implement properly. Organization's characterized by 
highly dynamic personnel flows may not inspire much interest 
in long-term projects when most assignments are short-term in 
nature. Finally, the functional form an organization may limit 
job-design effectiveness, for the various functions hold vested 
interests. 

4. Technological Limitations 


For many organizations, technology is a locked-in feature. Even 
when it is not, however, technology must often be applied 
uniformly because jobs are highly interdependent, and 
individualized jobs can present complex personnel problems 
regarding placement, pay, and status. In addition, job-enrichment 
programmes sometimes require considerable investment in new 
equipment and/or facilities which may not be offset by increased 
productivity for many years. The first task for the job enrichment 
advocate, therefore, is to demonstrate the feasibility of 
enrichment. 

5. Superficial Attempts to Change the Work Itself 

If job design is to have any long-term effect on the internal 
motivation of employees, changes in the job itself must have a 
genuine impact on the workers. Yet many forces militate against 
substantial change. Planned changes must be negotiated before- 
hand with the union (where exist). Job descriptions and job 
specifications must be altered, and the entire personnel 
department must often much easier just to add window dressing 
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to make the jobs appear different. Yet as Rush (1971) notes: “the 
last thing we need in job design is the illusion of job changes 
without real substances-it’s the worst kind of ‘human relations 
hogwash”. 


6. Incompatibility of Job Design and Traditional Bureaucratic 
Practice 


Work systems which are designed around enriched jobs are (in 
theory) flexible, open, and employee-centred. Despite the fact 
that traditional bureaucratic managerial practices which operate 
strictly from the top down are perforce inconsistent with this 
approach, many organizations persist in trying to fit the square 
peg into the round hole. To be sure, the long-term success of 
job-enrichment efforts may depend to a considerable extent on 
the development of mutual trust between employees and 
managers, Open communication, and employee participation 
in the changes which are going to affect them. To do otherwise 
is to invite distrust, suspicion, and employee perceptions of 
manipulation by “higher-ups.” 

7. Failure to Address Broader Systems Implications 

Changes in job structure, 

changes, do not operate in a 
of organizational functionin 
relationships, selection and t 
and personnel policies, for 


as with any other organizational 
vacuum. They affect many aspects 
g such as supervisor-subordinate 
raining performance appraisal, pay 
mal and informal communications, 
and the network of the interpersonal relationships. Job design 
changes may boomerang if these issues are ignored. 

8. Lack Of Systematic Evaluation of Outcomes 

Without such data, understanding of the Whys behind past 
efforts is necessarily limited to speculation and observation or 
participant reaction, and potential improvements, in future job- 
design projects are hampered. To be sure, the evaluation of job- 
design efforts is not easy, for example, it is difficult to translate 
improvements in intrinsic motivation into dollars, and it is 
difficult to attribute exact Proportions of increased productivity 
or profitability to job-design per se. Nevertheless, careful 
documentation of all steps in the process, and reliable information 
on job-design outcomes 


l t is essential. Experimental or quasi- 
experimental designs to evaluate “soft” data (satisfaction, changes 
in psychoiogical states) can 


) provide extremely useful information 
for evaluation purposes. 
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9. Excessive Dogmatism of Job-design Proponents 


The technology of job design has matured considerably in the 
last few years, and based on the evidence of date, some degree 
of flexibility in approaches is called for. 


The Wider Context of Job Design 


Changes in job design primarily affect job structure. Yet changes 
in job structure inevitably affect, and are affected by, changes in 
other organizational components. Hence, job design relates 
directly to a much broader programme of organizational 
developmen that is, improvement of all components of the 
enterprise. No discussion of job design as a technique for 
organizational improvement would be complete without 
reference to its wider context, for to do otherwise is to assume, 
at least implicity, that only changes in the work itself lead to 
enhanced motivation and the communication and interpersonal 
issues are primarily “hygiene” factors. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact overall success of job-enrichment efforts 
may depend, to a considerable extent, on the organization’s 
ability to deal simultaneously with changes in both structural 
and interpersonal systems, for they reinforce and legitimate 
each other. Indeed, multiple changes in all organizational sub- 
systems are needed for the individual employee to change his 
behaviour and perceptions of his role. 


Some of the relevant subsystems which are affected by 
changes in job structure are shown in the Figure given below: 


Selection Technology Union 
Placement & Management 
Relationships 


Training 


Managements 
Assumptions 
About Workers 


Communications 
(formal 
and informal) 


CHANGES IN 
JOB STRUCTURE 


Performance Supervisor 
ei 
relationships 
Pay and Organizational 
Personnel structure 
Policies 


Fig. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Enriched job often permit much wider spans of control to be 
exercised by first-level supervisors, resulting in a flattening of 
the organizational structure. Such changes in supervisory roles 
enabled one firm to move from a functional to a matrix 
organization in which first-line supervisors developed working 
relationships with engineers, technicians, personnel people, 
and several other groups. This involved, among other things the 
use of integrators at varying levels within the organization. 

Pay 


To the extent that job enrichment increases responsibility, 
involvement, and effort, jobs may have to be re-evaluated and 
pay system revamped in order to maintain feelings of equity on 
the part of workers. According to Beer and Huse (1972) that pay 
problems do arise and that their solution is somewhat vexing 
since traditional job-evaluation plans do not always provide for 
increases in pay as responsibility increases. 


Locke et al. (1976) go further. They say that, especially for 
lower-level employees, job enrichment may work only if the 
job changes are accompained by equitable changes-in pay and 
other extrinsic rewards. Pay problems are almost certain to arise 
in unionized firms, the idea being that management should be 


willing to share the benefits of increased productivity and higher 
quality work with employees. 


Performance Appraisal 


In keeping with the increased responsibility and heightened 
control given to employees, mutual goal setting has been widely 


adopted in performance appraisal. Instead of engineered 
standards (in production jobs), goals for each department are 
derived from the plant goal, an 


d individual weekly or monthly 

ividual departments through 

ssion. According to Beer and Huse 

l ers understand how their individual 

goals fit into the plant goal structure. Furthermore, employees 

a work on their own without supervision for long periods of 
e. 


goals are developed in ind 
supervisor-subordinate discu 
(1972) that in this way work 


Communications 


In order for job enrichment to work properly, communications 
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need to be opened up at all levels. According to Beer and Huse 
(1972) that meetings, especially those between first-line 
supervisors and production workers, began primarily as one- 
way communications downward. 

Selection, Placement and Training 

Changes in job design imply changes in philosophy about many 
issues, but particularly about workers and what they can do. 
Enhanced responsibility, greater say in the decision making, 
involvement in the planning and control of their work-these are 
profound and wrenching changes. Workers must be trained in 
how to plan their work, in production scheduling, and in 
quality control 

Some employees will not, or cannot, adjust to the new 
changes and may leave or else must be placed elsewhere. The 
organization is then faced with the task of selecting new 
employees who will respond positively to enriched work. One 
possible strategy for job enrichment is to redesign jobs in 
accordance with the motivational, psychological, and 
behavioural outcomes the organization needs in order to 
accomplish its goals. Those who cannot adjust over time may 
leave and, thereby, permit the organization to select new people 
who fit the job-design philosophy. 

Technology 

The interaction between technology and job design is critical; 
yet to date little is known about the relative benefits of job 
enrichment (motivational and psychological) in relation to its 
Costs (capital investment, training, loss of efficiency, etc.) 

Like almost everything else in contemporary society, 
technology is changing at a rapid rate, with obvious 
consequences for organization and job structure 

On the product side, frequent new developments are leading 
to the growth of shorter production runs with the resulting need 
for adaptability of organizations and workers to more changes. 
On the production side there is the phenomenon of more 
sophisticated machines and simpler manual activities embedded 
within automated complex production processes, which blurs 
the boundaries of jobs and organization units as conventionally 
conceived. 
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Although new technology presents problems, it also presents 
a number of opportunities for social systems. One of these is 
flexibility, for there are many possible configurations of the 
technology that, within limits, can be designed to fit the social 
system's needs. Second, the new technology increases the 
dependence of the organization on individuals and groups and, 
at the same time, requires more individual commitment and 
autonomy in the work place. This mutual dependence and 
independence between Organization and individuals, 
respectively, provide great Opportunities to optimize social 
organization and members’ roles and to provide meaningful 
work in contemporary life. 
Union-Management Relationships 


One useful way of viewing the issue is to ask, “What is at stake 
when unions are confronted 


Management. In a climate of 


may be countered with union 
and jurisdiction 


mistrust, any attempt at job design 


resistance, compensation disputes, 
al boundary disputes. 


power if they steadfast! 
patterns. According to Delamotte (1975), the attitudes of the 
workers themselves ma 


y be decisive at this point. 
Future of Job Enrichment 
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it is possible that they can “grow into” enriched jobs by a 
process of progressive enrichment? Answers to these kinds of 
questions will have to reach full maturity as a strategy for 
improving the quality of working life. 
Merits of job enrichment or redesign, for they hold enormous 
potential: 
1. Job redesign can improve the basic relationship between a 
person and his or her work - the core of most organizational 
problems. 


2. Effective work redesign changes behaviour directly and 
does so in a way that maintains the change. 


3. Work design offers the chance to initiate other 
organizational changes and to alter managerial style. 


4. In the long run, work design can help organizations 
rehumanize rather than dehumanize the people who work 
in them. 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


A job description contains the objective facts that explain what 
the job is, what the specific duties and responsibilities are, and 
what general conditions and situational factors are involved. 
Where the job is performed is usually revealed on the description. 
A job description is a word picture (in writing) of the 
organizational relationships, responsibilities, and specific duties 
that constitute a given job or position. It defines a scope of 
responsibility and continuing work assignments that are 
sufficiently different from those of other jobs to warrant a 
specific title. According to Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
the standard Job definitions, stating in each case what gets done, 
how its done, and, why it is done. The job definitions also 
provide information on (1) functions performed by the worker, 
and (2) significant aptitudes, interests, and temperament required 
foradequate performance. 

Job description is an important document which is basically 
descriptive in nature and contains a statement of job analysis. It 
Provides both organizational information (location in structure, 
authority, etc.) and functional information (What the work is?). 
It defines the scope of job activities, major responsibilities, and 
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positioning of the job in the organisation. It provides the worker, 
analyst, and supervisor with a clear idea of what the work must 
do to meet the demands of the job. 


It is different from “performance assessment.” The former 
concerns such functions as planning, Coordinating and assigning 
responsibility; while the latter concerns the quality of 
performance itself. Though job description is not assessment, it 
provides an important basis for establishing assessment standards 
and objectives. It describes ‘jobs,’ not ‘job holders.’ The movement 
of employees due to promotion, quits, etc. would create 
instability to job descriptions if people rather than jobs are 
described. Job description according to Norman Mciver and 
Richard Hoffman, is an attempt to define clearly and without 
ambiguity the duties and responsibilities of each job. 

According to Dale Yorder, 
prepared, well arranged sum 
responsibilities in each job.” 

To Gary Dessler, “Job Description is a list of duties and 
responsibilities reporting relationships and supervisory 
responsibilities,” 


“Job Description is a carefully 
maries of the major tasks and 


Uses of Job Description 


Job description has several uses, such as: 
(a) Preliminary drafts can be 


group discussion, 
executive level, 


It aids in the development of job specifications, which are 


useful in Planning recruitment, in training and in hiring 
people with required skills, 


(c) It can be used to Orient new employees toward basic 
responsibilities and duties. 

(d) It is abasic document used in developing performance 
standards. 


(e) It can be used 


‘icp a oo for job evaluation, a wage and salary 
administration technique, 


used as a basis for productive 
particularly if the process starts at the 


(b 


A job description enables the manager to frame suitable 
questions to be asked 


during an interview. It is particularly 
helpful when the application form is used as a tool for eliminating 
the unfit personnel. 
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Significance of Job Description 
Zerga analysed 401 articles on Job Description 50 years ago. 
Following are the uses according to him: 
i. Job grading and classification; 
ii. Transfers and promotions; 
iii. Adjustments of grievances; 
iv. Defining and outlining promotional steps; 
v. Establishing a common understanding of a job between 
employers and employees; 
vi. Investigating accidents; 
vii. Indicating faulty work procedures or duplication of papers; 
viii. Maintaining, operating and adjusting machinery; 
ix. Time and motion studies; 
x. Defining the limits of authority; 
xi. Indicating case of personal merit; 
xii. Facilitating job placement; 
xiii. Studies of health and fatigue; 
xiv. Scientific guidance; 
xv. Determining jobs suitable for occupational therapy; 
xvi. Providing hiring specifications; and 
xvii. Providing performance indicators. 
Some companies have more than one job description for 


each job. A detailed version may be used in training and in 
evaluating a job, while a shorter version may be used in planning 


and hiring of management. 
Components or Contents of Job Description 
A job description contains the following data: 


i. Job Identification 

Job identification or Organisational position which includes the 
job title, alternative title, department, division, plant and code 
number of the job. The job title identifies and designates the job 
properly. The department, division, etc., indicate the name of 
the department where it is situated - whether it is the maintenance 
department, mechanical shop, etc. The location gives the name 
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of the place. The portion of job description gives answer to two 
important questions: to what higher level job is this job 
accountable; and who is supervised directly? 

ii. Job Summary 


Job summary serves two important purposes. First, i 


t provides a 
short definition which is useful as an 


additional identification 


two sentences. 


iii. Job Duties and responsibilities 


money, the supervision of workers 
subordinates. 


Procedures, 
v. Supervision 


l itles, and the exten 
general, intermedi 


col i i ! 
d, heat, dust, wetness, moisture, fumes, odour oily conditions, 
etc. obtaining insid i 


e the organisation. 
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viii. Hazards 


Hazards give us the nature of risks to life and limb, their 
possibilities of occurrence etc. 


Limitations of Job Description 


In any use of job descriptions, it should be remembered that 
these descriptions are not perfect reflections of the job. “The 
object of a job description is to differentiate it from other jobs 
and set its outer limits.” Further, executives tend to carry work 
patterns with them into new jobs, thus modifying the job 
drastically. 


To avoid such problems, care must be exercised in writing a 
job description to make it as accurate as possible, and at the 
managerial or professional level, it should be reviewed and 
discussed after the job. Jobs tend to be dynamic, not static, and 
a job description can quickly go out of date. Therefore, jobs 
should be constantly revised and kept up to date, and the 
personnel and the other departmental heads should be apprised 
of changes. 

Both supervisors and subordinates should understand the 
uses to which a job description would be put so that appropriate 
information is recorded by them. The relevant parties should 
agree that a job description fairly reflects the job; otherwise job 
evaluation and job performance review would seem to be 
unfair. 

JOB SPECIFICATION 


The job specification is a derivation from the job description, a 
derivation that places major emphasis on the personal 
characteristics required by the job. It is essentially a set of 
specifications for people, somewhat comparable to materials 
specifications. Although it may contain other information with 
respect to the job, such as unusual working conditions or 
promotional relationships to other jobs. 

In the usual form, the job specification (after identifying the 
job title and number) includes a brief job summary, designed to 
give the employment office the “feel” of the job and to set the 
stage for greater detail. Following this summary, the job ‘spec’ 
may outline over-all or general personnel requirements. In a 
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preferable procedure, it specifies in detail the definitive qualities 
required of jobholders. It may stipulate a specified period of 
experience in a particular job or jobs. It may state physical 


It may identify tested to be taken and state required scores. It 
may specify general and special educational requirements. 

It takes the job description and answers the questions, “What 
human traits and experience are needed to do the job well?” It 
tells what kind of Person to recruit and for what qualities that 
person should be tested. It translates the job description into 


n an application blank, 
of references, 


personnel department Co-ordinates the writing 
ions and secures agreement 


According to Gary Desslar, “Job 5 
human requirements that is the r 
personality and so on.” 


Job Specification relates to: 
(a) Physical characteristics 


Physical characteristi 
age-range, body size, 
hand and foot 
discrimination. 


pecification is a list of Job’s 
equisite education, skills, 


cs include health, 


height, weight, visi 
Co-ordination, moi 


strength, endurance, 


such qualities as Manual ity, mechanical aptitude, 


ingenuity, judgement, resourcefulness, analytical ability, mental 
concentration and alertness, 


(c) Personal characteristics Or traits of temperament 


of temperament, such as personal 
ng manners, emotional stability, 


Personal characteristics Or traits 
appearance, good and pleasi 
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aggressiveness or submissiveness, extroversion or introversion, 
leadership, co-operativeness, initiative and drive, skill in dealing 
with others, unusual sensory qualities of sight, smell, hearing, 
adaptability, conversational ability, etc. 

(d) Responsibilities 

Responsibilities which include supervision of others, 
responsibility for production, process and equipment; 
responsibility for the safety of others; responsibility for generating 
confidence and trust; responsibility for preventing monetary 
loss. 

(e) Other features of a demographic nature 

Other features of a demographic nature are age, sex, education, 
experience and language ability. 

The items to be included in job specifications vary according 
to the nature of an organisation and the uses to which they are 
put. However, items like age, sex, experience, skill, education, 
dexterity and personality are invariably included in job 
specifications: for example, 6 years experience; ability to lift 40 
kgs; versatility in languages and fluency in speech; ability to 
type 100 words per minute and takes shorthand dictation at 120 
words per minute. 

Job specifications are mostly based on the educated guesses 
of supervisors and personnel managers. They give their opinion 
as to who do they think should be considered for a job in terms 
of education, intelligence, training etc. 

It may also be used on statistical analysis. This is done to 
determine the relationship between: (1) some predicator or 
human trait (as height, intelligence, finger dexterity, etc.) and (2) 
some indicator or criterion of job effectiveness (such as 
performance as rated by the supervisor). 

The statistical analysis comprises five steps: 

i. Analysing the job and determining criteria of success; 
ii. Selecting personnel traits which should predict successful 
performances; 
iii. Testing candidates for these traits; 
iv. Measuring these candidates subsequent job performance; 


and 
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v. Statistically analysing the relationship between the ‘human 
trait’ and ‘job performance’. 


JOB- EVALUATION 


Job Evaluation is a process by which jobs in a concern are 
appreciated. It is the evaluation of the job and not the job holder. 
Job evaluation uses the information in job analysis to evaluate 
each job-valuing its components and ascertaining relative job 
worth. It involves, in other words, 
comparison of jobs in order to determine the worth of one job 
relative to another, so that a w 
is a process by which jobs in an org 


pects to be called on the 
, each begins to have alibis ready, to shirk 


Job evaluation does not, however, actually price jobs. It 
does not provide a simple answer to the question: What is this 
job worth? Rather, it takes one step in that direction. It says that, 
Compared to another job or a whole group of jobs, a particular 
job has specified “comparative value”. It thus places each job in 


tructure. Pricing the jobs in the 


structure requires additional steps. 


Job evaluation involves the acceptance of certain basic 
assumptions: for instance, that the 


such an exercise are worth-while j 


According to D.S, Kimbal 
determine the relative value o 
what the fair basic wage for s 


|, “Job evaluation is an effort to 
f every job in a plant to determine 
uch a job should be.” 
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To Wendell French, “Job evaluation is a process of 
determining the relative worth of various jobs within the 
organization, so that differential wages may be paid to jobs of 
different worth.” 

The I.L.O. defines job evaluation as “an attempt to determine 
and compare demands which the normal performance of a 
particular job makes on normal workers without taking into 
account the individual abilities or performance-of the workers 
concerned.” 

Thus, Job evaluation is a process of analysing and describing 
positions, grouping them and determining their relative value 
by comparing the duties of different positions in terms of their 
different responsibilities and other requirements, the objective 
being the setting of pay for management purposes. It is a 
practice which seeks to provide a degree of objectivity in 
measuring the comparative value of jobs within an organisation 
and among similar organizations. It is essentially a job-rating 
process, not unlike the rating of employees. 

Objectives of Job Evaluation 

The immediate objective of job evaluation is to find out the 
value of work, but this is a value which varies from time to time 
and from place to place. Under the influence of certain economic 
pressures. The value of work at a specific moment in time and in 
one place is absolute, governed by supply and demand, and 
related to the value of all other work. The aim of job evaluation 
is not to create a rate, but to discover what that rate is at the time 
and in that place. Then many changes in worth (expressed 
perhaps in wage fluctuations) can be identified, isolated, and 
quantified. The aim of the majority of systems of job evaluation 
Is to establish, on agreed logical basis, the relative values of 
different jobs in a given plant or machinery i.e., it aims at 
determining the relative worth of a job. The principle upon 
which all job evaluation schemes are based is that of describing 
and assessing the value of all jobs in the firms in terms of a 
number of factors, the relative importance of which varies from 
job to job. 

i. To provide a standard procedure for determining the 

relative worth of each job in a plant; 
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ii. To secure and maintain complete, accurate and impersonal 
descriptions of each distinct job or occupation in the 
entire plant; 


iii. To show where the money goes when paying for work. If 
the. work is analysed into certain aspects such as skill and 
responsibility it is possible to determine not only what the 
job is worth but also the value of each of the aspects, a 
piece of information which is use 
labour productivity. 


iv. To determine the rate of Pay for each job which is fair and 
equitable with relation to other jobs in the plant, 
community or industry; 

v. Toensure that like wages are paid to all 
for advancement and transfer; 


vi. To promote a fair and accurate Consideration of all 
employees for advancement and transfer; 


vii. To provide a factual: basis fi 


qualified employees 


viii. To provide information fi 


ix. To determine what work is 


Principles of Job 


There are Certain 
Mind before puttin 
According to Kres 


broad principles, which should be kept in 


g the job evaluation programme into practice. 
s, these Principles are: 


i. Rate the job and not the m 
rated on the basis of what th 


The elements selected for rat 


explainable in terms and as 
the necessa 


overlapping, 


an. Each element should be 
e€ job itself requires. 


ing purposes should be easily 
few in number as will cover 
'Y requisites for every job without any 


ii. 


iii. The elements should be cle 


arly defined and properly 
selected, 
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iv. Any job rating plan must be sold to foreman and employees. 
The success in selling it will depend on a clear-cut 
explanation and illustration of the plan. 


v. Foreman should participate in the rating of the jobs in 
their own departments. 

vi. Maximum co-operation can be obtained from the 
employees when they themselves have an opportunity to 
discuss job ratings. 

vii. In talking to foremen and employees, any discussion of 
money value should be avoided. Only point values and 
degrees of each element should be discussed. 


viii. Too many occupational wages should not be established. 
It would be unwise to adopt an occupational wage for 


each total of point values. 
Basic Job Evaluation Methods/Systems 


There are four basic, traditional systems of job evaluation: (1) 
the ranking system; (2) The grading or job classification system; 
(3) the point system; and (4) the factor comparison system. In 
essence, they are alike in that they all amount to the rating of 
jobs. They differ, however, in the procedure by which they 
accomplish this result and the detailed rating technique. The 
first two systems are popularly known as the non-analytical or 
hon-quantitative or summary systems, because they utilise non- 
quantitative methods of listing jobs in order of difficulty and are, 
therefore, simple. The last two systerns are called the analytical 
or quantitative systems, because they use quantitative techniques 
in listing the jobs. They are more complex and are time- 
consuming. : 

All types of job evaluation strive to eliminate personal bias 
and to introduce scientific procedures. Any type of approach 
when carefully used will give satisfactory results. 


1.The Ranking System 

Ranking systems of job evaluation are generally used in smaller 
units, where all jobs are well known to the job raters. They do 
Not assign measurable values to jobs, but merely establish the 
number of pay classes and their relative positions. In other 
words, they outline a hierarchy of job groups, some of which 
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may include many jobs and others only one or a few. Under this 
system, all jobs are arranged or ranked in the order of their 
importance from the simplest to the hardest, or in the reverse 
order, each successive job being higher or lower than the 
previous one in the sequence. It is not necessary to have job 
descriptions, although they may be useful. Sometimes, a series 
of grades or zones are established, and all the jobs in the 
organization are arranged into these. A more common practice 
is to arrange all the jobs according to their requirements by 
rating them and then to establish the Sroup or classification. The 
usually adopted technique is to rank jobs according to “the 
whole job” rather than a number of compensable factors, 


AMON practice is to arrange all the 
ating them 


The ranking of jobs may be done by an individual, several 
individuals, or a committee. If several individuals are working 
independently on the task, it will be found that in general they 
agree but that their rankings vary in certain details, 


Sometimes the ranking system makes use of yardsticks which 


are applied to each job to assist in its appraisal. They ordinarily 
include a few broad qualities characteristic of all jobs in varying 
degrees, The distinctive Characteristic of this system, however, is 
that it does not emphasize breaking each job down into factors. 
Rather, each job as a whole is ranked among all others, 

The following five steps i 


A. Preparation of job i 
ranking of jobs is done by di 
disagreement among them, 


B. Selection of Raters 


department or in “Clusters” li.e., factory workers,, menials, etc.). 
This elithinates need for directly Comparing factory jobs and 
clerical jobs. Most Organisations use a committee of raters. 


departments and functions) are first r, 
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are roughly compared with these key jobs to establish a rough 
rating. 

D.Ranking of all Jobs, each job is then compared in detail 
with other similar jobs to establish its exact rank in the scale. For 
this each rater may be given a set of ‘index card’, each of which 
contains a brief description of a job. These jobs are then ranked 
from ‘lowest to highest’ or from ‘highest to the lowest’ are 
ranked first and then the next highest and next lowest and so 
forth until all the cards have been ranked. 

E. Preparation of job classification from the rating, the total 
ranking is divided into an appropriate number of groups or 
classifications, usually 8 to 12. All the jobs within a single group 
or classification receive the same wage or range of rates. 

The ranking system of job evaluation usually measures each 
job in comparison with other jobs in terms of the relative 
importance of the following five factors: 

i. Supervision and leadership of subordinates; 
ii. Co-operation with associates outside the line of authority; 
iii. Probability and consequences of errors (in terms of waste, 
damage to equipment, delays, complaints, confusion, 
spoilage of product, discrepancies etc.); 
iv. Minimum experience requirement; and 
v. Minimum education required. 
Merits 
i. Simplicity: The system is simple, easily understood, and 
easy to explain to employees (or Union). Therefore, it is 


suitable for small organisations with clearly defined jobs. It 
is less mechanistic and theoretical than the point system. 


ii. Less Expensive: It is far less expensive to put into effect than 
other systems, and requires little effort for maintenance. 


iii. The Time Element: It requires less time, fewer forms and 
less work, unless it is carried to a detailed point used by 
company. ` 

iv. Frankness: It avoids the criticism of claiming to be scientific. 

Demerits 
i. Unless the same detailed analysis is pursued as that used in 
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the various point systems, the analyst or committee cannot 
possibly be familiar with all the jobs. If the same detail is 
followed, most of the advantages of this system, other than 
simplicity, do not exist. 


ii. As there is no standard for an analysis of the whole job 
position, different bases of comparison between rates occur. 
The process is initially based on judgement and, therefore, 
tends to be influenced by a variety of perso 

iii. The ranking system will tell whether 
another, but not how much hi 


purposes when classifications a 
serious. 


nal biases. 


one job is higher than 
gher. For broad operating 
re used this criticism is not 


iv. Specific job requirements (such as skill, effort and 
responsibility) are not normally analysed separately. Often 


a rater’s judgement is strongly influenced by present wage 
rates, 


v. The system merely 
indicate to what ext 
below it. It only giv 
or more difficult t 
how much higher 

vi. There is a tenden 
belongs to a giv 
wage. This may 
but usually not 
system. 


2. Job Classification or Grading Methéd 
Job classification s 


produces a job order and does not 


ent it is more important than the one 
€s us its rank or tells us that it is higher 


han another; but it does not indicate 
or more difficult. 


cy for the analyst to assume that a job 
en class merely because of the current 


also influence the points given to a job, 
to the same degree as in the ranking 
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Certain jobs may then be grouped together into common grade 
or classification. General grade descriptions are written for each 
job classification, and finally these are used as a standard for 
assigning all the other jobs to a particular pay scale. 

This system is also best suited to small units. In larger 
organizations, class specifications must be quite complicated if 
job raters are to make appropriate allocations. The specification 
of wage or salary levels in advance may tend to influence the 
“slotting” of jobs and is an important hazard in this procedure. 


The following five steps are generally involved: 


___ A. The preparation of job descriptions, which gives us basic 
job information, usually derived from a job analysis. 

B. The preparation of Grade descriptions, so that different 
levels or grades of jobs may be identified. Each grade level must 
be distinct from the grade level adjacent to it; at the same time, 
it should represent a typical step in a continuous way and not a 
big jump or gap. After establishing the grade level, each job is 
assigned to an appropriate grade level on the basis of the 
complexity of duties, non-supervisory responsibilities and 
supervisory responsibilities. 

C. Selection of grades and key jobs, about 10 to 20 jobs are 
selected, which include all the major departments and functions 


and cover all grades. 


D.Grading the key jobs, 
appropriate grade level and t 
studied. 

E. Classification of all jobs, jobs are classified by grade 
definitions. All the jobs in the same grade receive the same wage 
or range of rates. For example, menials may be put into one 
class; clerk in another; junior officers in a higher class; and the 
top executive in the top class. 

Merits 


i. Simple to operate and un 
to operate and understand, for i 
require technical help. 


key jobs are assigned to an 
heir relationship to each other 


derstand, this method is simple 
t does not take much time or 


ii. Systematic Criteria, the use of fully described job classes 
Meets the need for employing systematic criteria in ordering 
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jobs to their importance. Since many workers think of jobs in, or 
related to, clusters or groups, this method makes it easier for 
them to understand rankings. 


iii.Class description, if an Organisation consists of 500 people 
holding to different jobs, the jobs might be broken up into 
perhaps 5 classes, arranged in order of importance trom high to 
low, and described class by class. This class description broadly 


reflects level of education, mental skill, profit impact or some 
combination of these. 


iv. Problems are easier to handle, 
classifications makes pay dete 
easier to handle. Pay grades 
all the job classification, 


v. Operates efficiently, it is 
services. and operates efficient! 
industry, 


the grouping of jobs into 
rmination problems administratively 
are determined for, and assigned to, 


used in important government 
y, but it is rarely used in an 


Demerits 


This system suffers from the following defects: 


i. Although it represents 


an advance in accuracy over the 
ranking method, it stil] | 


eaves much to be desired because 
personal evaluations by executives (unskilled in such work) 


established the Major classes, and determine into which 
classes each job should be placed, 


ii. Since no detailed analysis of a job is done, the judgement 


in respect of a whole range of jobs may produce an 
Incorrect classification, 


iii. It is relatively difficult to write a grade description. The 


system becomes difficult to Operate as the number of jobs 
increases 


w how much of a job’s rank is influenced 
by the man on the job. 


- The system is rath 
Organisation or for 
3. The Point System 


The most obvious feature of Most point systems is their use ofa 
manual. The manual outlines elements or factors upon which 
each job is to be rated and Provides scales and yardsticks by 


er rigid and unsuitable for a large 
very varied work, 
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which each degree of each factor is to be valued. It describes 
several job elements and prescribes the weighting to be applied 
to each such element. This method is the most widely used type 
of job evaluation plan. It requires identifying a number of 
compensable factors (i.e., various characteristics of jobs) and 
then determining degree to which each of these factors is 
present in the job. A different number of points is usually 
assigned for each degree of each factor. Once the degree of 
each factor is determined, the corresponding number of points 
of each factor are added and overall point value is obtained. 
The point system is based on the assumption that it is possible to 
assign points to respective factors which are essential for 
evaluating an individual's job. The sum of these points gives us 
an index of the relative significance of the jobs that are rated. 


Manuals may be developed for each individual firm or 
agency, or firms may be use a readymade system. 

This system requires a detailed examination of the jobs. The 
steps in this method followed are: 

A. The jobs have to be determined first which are to be 
evaluated. They are usually clustered. The jobs which require (i) 
similar activities, (ii) the same worker characteristics or traits, 
(corresponding machines, tools, materials and instruments) and 
work on the same kind of material (say wood or metal) are 
placed in the same cluster or family. 

B. For the purpose, a pre-determined number of factors are 
arbitrarily selected by raters. The number of factors used varies 
a great deal from company to company, ranging from as few as 
3 to as many as 50, although most companies use less than 15. 
Sometimes, only three factors (job conditions, physical ability 
and mental requirements) may be used. Another company may 
use 4 factors (skill, effort, responsibility and job conditions). As 
far as possible, the factors selected are such as are common to 
all the jobs. 

The common factors are: Education and training; experience; 
physical skills and effort; planning for the supervision of others; 
external contacts, internal contacts; confidential information 
and working conditions. Moreover, the factors which overlap in 
their meaning are avoided and factors which are unique and 
relative to each other described that everyone associated with 
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the plan gets the same meaning of the words that are used. 
Job work point rating scale 


Some items from the rating system with the scale values assigned 
to different factor (indicated by numbers) are as given below: 


lI. Education University College High School Primary 3 R's 


5 4 3 2 1 
Il. Experience 24months 18 months 12 months 6 months 1month 
5 4 3 2 1 
MW. RO: Very High High Average Below average Low 
5 4 3 2 1 
IV. Risks See 4 3 2 1 
V. Responsibility Above 1 lakh 50000 25000 15000 5000 
(Cash/Persons) 5 4 3 2 1 
C. The next step is to break down each factor into degrees 
or levels, and to assign a point value to each level or degree. For 
example, experience, which is one of the most commonly used 
job factors, may be sub-divided into 5 degrees. The first degree, 
three mo 


nths or less may be assigned 5 points. The second 
degree, 3 to 6 months, given 10 points, the third degree, 6 to 12 
months, assigned 15 points; the fourth degree, 1 to 3 years, 
assigned 20 points; and the fifth degree is over 3 years, and is 
assigned 25 points. This same Procedure is followed for each 
factor at each level or degree represented by an appropriate 
number of points. The point to note is that the major factors are 
assigned total points and then each of these factors is broken up 


into sub-groups are assigned points within the total established 
for the major group. 


eaten of relative values or weights to assign to 
each factor. For each job or cluster of jobs some factors are 
more important than others. E.g., for executives, the “mental 


renuirements" factor would carry more weight than “physical 
requirements”. The opposite might be true of “factory jobs”. 


formula. 
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Points Assigned to Various Factors in Job Rating 


Factors Fi Second Third | Fourth 
Degree | Degree |Degree | Degree | Degree 
14 28 42 56 70 


Skill 

1. Education 

2. Experience 

3. Initiative and 
ingenuity Effort 

4. Physical demand 

5. Mental or visual 
demand 
Responsibility 

6. Equipment 
or process 

7. Material or 
product 

8. Safety of 
others 

9. Work of 
others Job conditions 

10. Working conditions 


Unavoidable hazards 
In practice, job rating is facilitated by descriptions for each 
degree of each factor. Factors are considered and scored 
separately. In one point system, for example, the degrees of the 
factor “education or trade information” are identified. 

Points systems introduce inflexibility that may create 
inequities. The listing of factors may omit some elements that 
are important in certain jobs. It is apparent also that arbitrary 
weights are attached to various degrees and to the factors by 
specifying maximum and minimum points. They may become 
controversial. The same point systems cannot generally be used 
for production and office employees. 
4. The Factor Comparison Method 
The factor comparison system is esse 
specialist’s method- a technique for thos 
in the comparison and appraisal of jobs. 

The method begins by selecting the major job elements or 
factors-usually four or five or more of them. These are not 
predetermined, as in the manual procedure, but are chosen on 
the basis of job analysis applied to all jobs to be included. They 
represent a schedule of job factors or elements found to be 
important in greater or lesser degree in all jobs in the unit. 


22 
14 


ntially a job evaluation 
e who are perfectionists 
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Messrs, Benge, Burk, and Hay have championed the Factor 
Comparison Method. They select several (15 to 20) key jobs for 
which the money rates are considered satisfactory. Each of these 
jobs is analyzed in terms of the following factors, and that 
portion of the money rate which is considered appropriate is 
assigned to the factor: 


1. Mental requirements. Mental requirements involve 
inherent mental trait (such as memory, intelligence, reasoning, 


ability to get acquired education and acquired specialisation of 
education or knowledge). 


3. Physical requirements. Physical requirements consist of 
physical effort (climbing, pulling, walking and lifting); and 
physical conditions (age, height, weight, sex, eyesight and 
strength). 

4. Responsibility. Responsibili 
materials, tools, equipment 
profit and loss; supervision; a 


5. Working conditions. 
atmospheric conditions ( 


congestion); hazards of wor 
work, 


ty involves for raw an processed 
and property; money securities; 
nd maintenance of records. 


Working conditions include 
illumination, ventilation, nols 
k and its surroundings; and hours © 


be applied to the job elements. In 
tee carefully considers the problem and on 
ed judgement” sets these weights. Under this 
system, jobs are evaluated by means of standard yard-sticks of 
value. It entails deciding which j $ 

compensable factors than others. Here, the analyst or the 
Evaluation Committee selects some ‘key’ or ‘benchmark’ jobs 
for which there are clearly understood job descriptions and 
counterparts in other organisations, and for which the pay rates 
reed upon and are acceptable to both 
Our. Under this method, each job is ranked 
once for each compensable factor selected. For, 
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example, jobs may be ranked first in terms of the factor ‘skill’. 
Then, they are ranked according to their mental requirements. 
Next they are ranked according to their ‘responsibility’, and so 
forth. Then these ratings are combined for each job in an overall 
numerical rating for the job. 

The major steps in this system consist of the following: 


A. Clear-cut job descriptions are written and job specifications 
then developed, preferably in terms of compensable factors. 
The people writing job specifications are generally provided 
with a set of definitions which have been used in each of the 
compensable factor selected. Usually five factors are used: (i) 
mental requirements, (ii) physical requirements; (iii) skill 
requirements; (iv) responsibility and (v) working conditions. 
There factors are universally considered to be components of all 
the jobs. 

B. Selecting of Key-Jobs: Such jobs are those jobs which 
represent the range of jobs under study; and for which pay is 
determined to be ‘standard’ or ‘reference points’ and for which 
there is no controversy between the management and the 
employees. These ‘key’ jobs serve as standards against which all 
other jobs are measured. They are selected in such a way that 
they cover the range from the ‘low’ to the ‘high’ paid jobs. 
Besides, such jobs must be those on the pay of which analysts 
and executives do not disagree. Again, they should be definable 
in accurate and clear terms. Usually 10 to 30 jobs are picked up 
as ‘key’ jobs. 

C. Ranking of ‘key’ jobs: Several different members of the 
job Evaluation Committee rank the key jobs on each of the five 
factors (mental requirements, physical requirements, skill, 
responsibility, and working conditions). Ranking is made 
individually and then a meeting held to develop a consensus 
(among raters) on each job. 

D. Valuing the factors: The basic pay for each ‘key’ job is 
allocated to each factor. Pay for such jobs should range from 
about the lowest to, at or near the highest, and there must be 
complete agreement on job selected. Usually, 15 to 20 jobs are 
chosen against which to evaluate all the other jobs. 

E. Comparing all Jobs with key Jobs: All the other jobs are 
then compared with the key jobs, factor by factor, to determine 
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their relative importance and position in the scale of jobs, to 
determine also their money value. 


comparison to fixed key jobs. 


F. Establishing the Monetary unit Value for all Jobs: Monetary 
values are assigned to each factor of every key job. This should 
reflect a range from the lowest to the highest. 


This system is usually used to evaluate white collar, 
professional and Managerial positions, 


Merits 


This system enjoys the following benefits: 
i. Systematical and 


iii, Easy System. It is a fairly easy system to explain to 
employees, 


iv. Relative Value. 


Jobs 
determine 


are compared to other jobs to 
a relative value. 


v. Limitless value. There 


are no limits to the value which 
may be assigned to each facte 


or. 
vi. Reliability and Validity. The reliability and validity of the 


system are greater than the same statistical measures obtained 
from roup standardized job analysis plans, 


an does not require a translation irom 
€s a Comparative process wherein jobs 
Ner jobs rather than against some established 

numerical scale, 
viii. Reduction of Possibility of overlapping. The limited 
number of factors (usually 5) tends to reduce the possibility of 
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overlapping and over-weighting of factors. 

ix. Reflects existing wage and salary practice. Factor 
comparison benefits from the fact that they impose no external 
or “foreign” system of factors and weights selected are not 
entirely arbitrary, but reflect existing wage and salary practice. 

x. They don’t impose on external or “foreign” system. 
Perhaps the most important is the fact that they impose no 
external or “foreign” system of factors and weights, but derive 
these essentials by detailed analyses and appraisal of established 
practice. 

Demerits 

The system suffers from the following shortcomings: 

i. It is costly to install, and somewhat difficult to operate for 
anyone who is not acquainted with the general nature of job 
evaluation techniques. 

ii. Money rates, when used as a basis of rating, tend to 
influence the actual rate more than the abstract point. 

iii.Wage levels change from time to time, and their minor 
inconsistencies may be adjusted to bring all the jobs into 
alignment. Jobs in which discrepancies are too wide are discarded 
as key jobs. 

iv. The system is complex and cannot be easily explained to, 
and understood by, every day non-supervisory organisational 
employee. ` 

v. Growth of technique. The use of five factors is a growth 
of the technique developed by its organisations. Yet using the 
same five factors for all organisations and for all jobs in an 
Organisation may not always be appropriate. 


Limitations of Job Evaluation 

Several of the shortcomings of job evaluation have been noted 
in describing the several systems. Perhaps the most serious is the 
tendency of many employers to claim too much for job 
evaluation. They may become so fascinated with details of the 
system that they overlook the essentially subjective nature of all 
appraisals. Managers to frequently assume that job evaluation 
sets the dollar value of jobs as well as their comparative value in 
the total job structure. 
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Some authorities limit job evaluation of work at its lowest 
acceptable level of quality and quantity. Work below this level 
is worthless and should not be done at all. The factors that 
influence different levels of performance are not always the 
same as those that are used as the Criteria for evaluating the 
work itself. For instance, physical effort may be one such work 
criterion, and so may skill better work will involve greater skill 
perhaps, but it may not involve more physical effort. But both 


applying the job evaluation 
technique are available, rapid changes in technology and 
in the supply and demand of Particular skills have been 
given rise to problems of adjustment. These need to be 


applied for the first time in any 
Subts and often fear in the minds 
re being evaluated. It may also 


vi. 


vii. 


viji. 
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disrupt the existing social and psychological relationships. 


A large number of jobs are called red circle jobs. Some of 
these may be getting more and others less than the rate 
determined by job evaluation. 

Job factors fluctuate because of changes in production 
technology, information systems, and division of labour 
and such other factors. Therefore, the evaluation of a job 
today is made on the basis of job factors, and does not 
reflect the time of a job value in future. In other words, 
continuing attention and frequent evaluation of a job are 
essential. 

Higher rates of pay for some jobs at the earlier stages than 
other jobs or the evaluation of a higher job higher in the 
organisational hierarchy often give rise to human relations 
problems and lead to grievances among those holding 
these jobs. 

When job evaluation results in substantial changes in the 
existing wage structure, the possibility of implementing 
these changes in a relatively short period may be restricted 
by the financial limits within which the firm has to operate. 


Advantages of job evaluation 


ii. 


vii. 


Following are the advantages of job evaluation: 


Shows the relative value of all jobs within the company. 
Tends to eliminate inequalities of wages for similar work 
in the same department or different departments. 

Aids in establishing a satisfactory wage level for all jobs 


within the company. 
A by-product of job rating is standardization of jobs and 
accurate job descriptions that are valuable in pointing out 
lines of promotion and employee selection and training. 

Serves as a basis of settling controversies over wages. 

In companies having more than one plant, job rating aids 
in maintaining a high degree of relative standardization 
even though the wage levels may vary between plants. 

In the case of new jobs, the method often facilitates fitting 
them into the existing wage structure. 
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viii. Job evaluation is logical and, to some extent, an objective 
method of ranking jobs relative to one another. 


ix. The method replaces the many accidental factors, occurring 
in less systematic procedures, of wage bargaining by more 


impersonal and objective standards, thus establishing a 
clear basis for negotiations, 
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Behavioural Approach to 


TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 


mportance of developing men can well be highlighted 

from the following Chinese saying: “If you wish to plan 

for a year sow seeds, if you wish to plan for ten years 
plant trees, if you wish to plan for a life-time develop men.” 
Employee development is the process whereby people learn the 
skills, knowledge, attitudes and behaviours needed in order to 
perform their job effectively. 

It may be relevant to mention that the growth rate of an 
organisation is likely to be limited more by its personnel than by 
any other factor. The ability to maintain and help good people 
is tied partially to proper payment, but is significantly influenced 
by the ability of a company to provide opportunities to each 
individual to develop fully, to utilise his abilities to the full, and 
to find continuing job satisfaction. As such no organisation can 
long ignore the learning and development needs of its employees 
without seriously interlinking their performance. 

The growth in training activity can be attributed to such 
factors-the increased skills required in today’s organisations 
(i.e., complexity and competitiveness of business, technological 
and diversification problems etc.). Frequent shortages of 
experienced and skilled man power an’ attempts to improve 
organisational efficiency and effectiveness through the 
development of all levels of employees. Considering these factors, 
in most of the organisations, training and development is no 
longer a program, but a “continuing process”. 
ends $100 billion on training each 


Poverty stricken India sp 
Expenditures of such 


year, wealthy USA nearly twice as much. 
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magnitudes call for a periodic sharp look. Training in particular 
needs such scrutiny. For one thing, while training as an activity 
has been going on ever since couples begot children and growing 
children started to work, as a distinct field with its own roles, 
structures, and budgets it is still young. Secondly, this new field is 
expanding fast, as if it might be an answer to many anxious 
prayers. Thirdly, controversy seems to envelop every attempt to 
find benefits commensurate with escalating costs of training. 


No one doubts the contribution that training can make to 
development of all kinds. Training is essential, obviously so. 


an expenditure strongly 
aw, for example, requires factories in 


Dissatisfaction persists and it too is growing, most notably at 
the working level where the benefits of 


Owing disillusionment shows in many ways; 


ent Mounting in the minds of expansion, 


Extreme Swings of opinion, from loud acclamation to utter 


y denote only impatience and a lack of 
S true in case of training than in other 
Perienced operator on a machine uses 
Movements that are too large and tiring. A small child alternately 
TUNS or sits before “just” walking. A new teacher speaks too 
loudly or whispers before settling into an appropriate speaking 
volume, The extreme views on training are analogous. In sober 
fac t training is neither a Panacea for all ills, nor is it a waste of 
time, What is required most of all is to use the divine sense of 
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impatience for acquiring insight into what training can or cannot 
do and skill in designing and carrying out training effectively 
and economically. In short, to take a good sharp look. 


The searchlight of inquiry may make the task and its challenges 
stand out too starkly, too simply. This risk seems worth taking in 
order to achieve the greatest possible clarity. The reader's own 
experience will be the best guard against oversimplification. 
Using experience with training in India, Indonesia, and other 
rapidly developing countries has this same advantage, too, at 
similar risk. The contribution that training can make to 
development is needed there so acutely and so obviously. At the 
same time, the limited resources available in these countries 
make this contribution hard to come by. These lines are sharply 
drawn; on the one hand, no promise can be ignored; on the 
other, no waste is permissible. 

The point about waste may also help readers who are 
inclined to fret with impatience when clarification of an issue 
requires slow, meticulous attention. Why bother? First, of course, 
because all life is lived minute by minute and the minutes in 
succession hold all the potential there is for good and ill. 
Second, when impatience surfaces, it may also help to remember 
the high cost of training. Three hundred dollars per training 
hour is common, even in poverty-stricken Asia. The very best 
use of that hour is worth meticulous attention, even on this 


score alone. 
Assumptions for Prevailing and Alternative Concepts of Training 


The way training is usually set up now is something like this: 
Pressure to improve performance in some field, say health 
services or agriculture, builds up. Policy decisions are taken to 
give existing staff “some” training and to add more staff. The 
Matter is urgent. (In developing countries things are always 
behind hand by definition and hence urgent.) The first training 
Course has to start without delay. Its length is roughed oul. The 
syllabus is developed quickly at a desk and discussed with other 
Officers down the corridor. It ensures that the subject “gets 
Covered”. The “subject” fans out as its application is considered 
and is more and more people want to contribute to planning the 
Course, Soon the syllabus is overfilled. Trainers are told to 
follow it strictly; otherwise they could not “get through it”. 
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Agencies are asked to send staff to the first course. The notice 
may be short, but they feel obliged to send their quota of 
participants. Qualifications are minimal: a certain academic 
standard and so many years of experience. The experience 


qualification is loosened when necessary so that the course is 
sure to be full. 


The course starts. Lecturing seems almost the only way to 
“get through”. Trainers console themselves with the thought that 


The assumptions underlying this kind of process are usually 
not stated. There is “no time.” There is also little inclination to 


more useful assumptions can be developed. 


nowledge by itself has “no Use.” They 
ates even jn agriculture and engineering 
“experience”; yet experience is only 
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ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING TWO CONCEPTS OF TRAINING 


l. Participants’ acquisition of | 1, Motivations and skills lead to action. 
Knowledge Of the subject leads Skills are acquired through practice. 
to action 

2. Participants learn what trainers | 2. Learning is a complex function of 
teach. Capacity of participants motivation and capacity of 
to learn and the ability of trainers individual participants, the norms of 
to teach. the training group, the training 

methods and the behaviour of the 
trainers, and the general climate of 
the institution. 

Participants’ motivation and use of 
training is influenced by the climate 

3. Indivi : in the work organization 
Individual action leads to | 3, Individual action leads to 
improvement on the job improvement is a complex function 

of individual learning, the norms of 

the working group, and the general 

climate of the organization. 

Individual learning unused, leads to 
An frustration. 

4. Training is the responsibility of |4. Training is the responsibility of three 
the training establishment. It partners: the participant's 
begins and ends with the organisation organization, the 
organisation participant, and the training 

establishment. It encompasses a 
preparatory, pretraining phase and 
a subsequent, posttraining phase. All 
phases are of paramount importance 
to the success of training. 


Many traditions make it difficult to use this distinction between 
knowledge and action or to accord the distinction the basic 
importance it deserves. The traditional reverence for the sage, 
the guru, gets in the way. Trainers would be less than human if 
they were not tempted to enjoy this tradition for themselves. 


A trainer’s personal memories of student days may also 
Prevent change. The basic learning process at school and in 
training may indeed be similar. But they head for different goals 
and strike different limits. On a continuum with personal 
Maturation and growth at one end and improvement in 
Performance of predetermined tasks at the other, education lies 
Near the former, and the training nearer the latter. Education is 
a concerned with unveiling the world to students 
thes ing them to choose their interests and lifestyles, and also 

Carriers. Training, on the other hand, primarily concerned 
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with preparing people for certain activities ee ee 
technology and by the organisation and settings in whic hac 
work: Education helps students to choose their activities. Training 
helps participants to improve their performance. Education 
deals mostly with understanding, skill, and action. 


It seems urgent to nail down tightly the distinction re 
knowledge about something, on the one hand, and skill an 
experience, on the other. Focusing training on skill in action 
makes the task wide and complex. The “Subject” widens so 


s and broader contexts must be 
sense of action in the world of 
raining embraces an understanding 
which various factors that make up 
, Participants begin to practice new 
g the complexities of real life-the 
pressures, limited resources, choices and uncertainties, and 
Conflicting motives of people, including the participant's own. 
For many kinds of action, greater self-knowledge, too, is a 
necessary part of training. 
2. Training and Learning: Two Points of View 


Learning is a kind: of action, and like other kinds of action, 
depends on many things. 
What is taught is onl 
between what trainers tea 
best indirect and Partial 


What then explains t 
unrealistic an assumptio 
more than intellectual d 
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for participants learning something intended by the transfer but 
refuse to accept responsibility for participants learning something 
different. The former result, according to them, is due to the 
trainer’s skill and devotion; but the latter is due to the participants’ 
lack of capability, low motivation, or containers. Many trainers 
enjoy the idea of molding others in their own image. But what 
Most participants are likely to learn from trainers such as these 
is, in fact, greater dependence or opposition, neither of which is 
an attitude found in the objectives of training, nor are they 
useful on the job. 


The implications of placing learning and the points of view 
of participants in the center of the training process, and of 
treating the trainer’s activity as related to the participant's 
viewpoints, are far-reaching. They mandate that a trainer’s 
functions include stimulating and motivating participants to 
acquire certain kinds of knowledge and understanding and to 
Practice certain skills because they recognize they need them. 
Training would then consist ae of well-organized 
Opportunities for participants to acquire necessary understanding 
and skill. Trainers appreciate that they are close to only some 
aspects of the learning process and, in the final analysis, able to 
control only their own behavior. They are like farmers who 
Prepare the soil, plant good seed suited to the soil, and tend and 
nurture the new growth. They harbor no illusion that they can 
make things grow or determine their ultimate size and shape. 


3. Learning and Action: Participants and Their Organizations 


However well we learn a useful skill, acquisition in itself by no 
Means guarantees action. Bitter experience abounds and ought 
to have taught us that. Participants returning from training often 
find their new capabilities ignored, even resented. They look for 
support and find instead indifference or opposition. Doubts 
then assail them about the usefulness of the training. Enthusiasm 
wanes. Soon they accept their colleagues’ advice to “forget it.” 
And so another has been trained only to suffer disappointment 
and frustration. Next time they will know better than to invest so 
Much of themselves in new initiatives and developments. 


The simple linking of individual training and effective action 
'8nores the manifold problems of introducing and sustaining 
Change in an organisation. Putting an individual’s skill to use 
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depends on a number of people and often on additional 
resources. It calls for the encouragement and support of a 
receptive organization. 


The organizational approach means training should 
commence with a set of organizational questions, Instead of 
asking what X or Y needs to learn in order to carry out new 
activity, the first training question should be addressed to all 
involved in the projected change. What do they, given their 
different functions and different positions in the or 
have to do differently? What thi 
learn anew for which trainin 
but also collectively? Thes 
collaborate directly on the jo 
developments and provide 
support. These very differen 
approach to training. 


ganization, 
ngs, therefore, do they have to 
8 is needed not only individually 
€ questions concern those who 
b and also those who sanction new 
new services and organizational 
t assumptions lead to a systems 


The systems approach to fu 
training minimum concentra 
organization; the 
from the regional 
the training syste 


allocation of resources within 


rthering action often involves 


it is useful to bear in mind that 
inty, remains. The gap between 
Participants learn leads to 


ing may stagger a 
decides to leave the 
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organization soon after returning from a training program. The 
engineer may have come across a more promising opening in 
another company while taking the course. The course may have 
stimulated entrepreneurial thoughts and now the engineer want's 
to become self employed-for reasons such as these some 
managers refused to send staff for outside training. They are 
afraid of loosing them or, alternatively, having them to insist on 
unsetting changes for which the superiors are not ready. Timing 
training in relation to an organization’s needs and opportunities, 
and exercising discretion in the selection of participants, are 
important ways of balancing individual growth and 
organizational needs but the do not mesh automatically or 
necessarily and it is useless pretending they do. 

Often managers take more positive view of the unintended 
consequences of training. If a member of their star as gotten 
more from training than expected, so much the better. Personal 
growth is a good thing. These mangers may or may not be aware 
that their generally positive attitude toward people and personal 
development helps to make the organisation a good place in 
which to work. Their attitude elicits initiative and free application 
from the staff and provides work satisfaction that staff members 
might lose through leaving. It makes for the kind of organization 
which, if some leave, others will join. 

The same positive policy can be deliberate. It can be derived 
from the rapidly changing work to be done, notably in developing 
countries, and the speed with which new technologies, 
management methods, markets, and so forth, crowd the 
organization. Staff cannot realistically be trained for such changes 
one by one. It is more fruitful for managers to see their task as 
one of fostering employees who are generally inventive and 
receptive, aware and thoroughly alive, not just now and then, 
but habitually. Training, unintended consequences included 
will then be seen by managers as a means of achieving this goal. 


4. Responsibility for Training 

To invest trainers with the full responsibility for training is 
unrealistic if action in an organisation is the aim. This 
misunderstanding now protects many training systems from the 
demands for more effective training that participants and their 
Organizations could rightfully make; to further confuse the 
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issue, it also protects the work organizations from demands that 
trainers and their systems could make clear training goals, 
carefully selected participants, and organizational support for 


the improvements to be achieved through training. It is a kind of 
collusion. 


Participants, work organizations and training system are all 
partners in the training effort. To be effective, their collaboration 
should start with the definition of training goals and strategies. 
After training, collaboration should continue in follow-up services 


from the system and support for innovations from the 
organization. 


, needs, relationships, and costs. 
stment of care and attention is very taxing. 


Organizations are entitled to ask whether training is worth the 


effort. 


ls training even necessary? Surely similar ends can be attained 
without training and achieved with greater expedition, certainly, 
and economy by management “doing their duty” by their 
children, teachers “teaching’” and community leaders “leading”? 
Maybe People in positions of authority merely need to exercise 
authority; that is, ensure that their views are implemented. They 
are IN a position to know what is necessary. They ought to insist 
on it-kindly, of course-listen to objections, make adjustments 
where possible, consult, “take people along ” “get them to do” 
willingly what the authorities have decided “iis giving the 
impression that the decision is “really their own.” 


The many phrase used in singing this familiar tune reveal 


rce. Its antecedents and persona! 
oser look. Force, in, fact, is the 
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systems, even that timeless monument to a loving relationship, 
the Taj Mahal-all were built, details aside, by a few who imposed 
their will on thousands by a personal combination of kindness 
and cruelty. India at the height of her glory and power centuries 
ago was characterized by relationships of force. Likewise, other 
countries. If force, authority, was productive then why should it 
not serve now? Why not train just a few masters to get work 
done through force and manipulation exercised on servants by 
string of up-to-date phrases for this very phenomenon. Moreover, 
only a glance across some frontiers reveals that large-scale 
changes are being accomplished through force also today. 


Many people impatiently advocate force to achieve better 
action tempts us all in our heart of hearts. We may call it 
‘authority” or some other nice word. Perhaps right here, 
embedded deep down, is the actual source from which genuine 
Opposition to training for action flows. And facile approval, 
excessive expectations, and kind words for training are simply 
varied manifestations of the selfsame opposition. 

Opposition, then, may be deep-rooted and stay with us. But 
it is founded neither in the relative efficacy of training compared 
with force as means for securing action, nor in their relative 
consonance with the requirements of modern developments, At 
best, force engenders action that is limited to a given occasion, 
and often limited to the actual presence of a powerful supervisor. 


Training, on the other hand, leads to action that can be 
repeated, to self-motivation, and to further improvement through 
onward practice. In short, although force may result in action, 
and repeated force in repeated action, only training can lead to 
sustained, self-generating development. Training, not force, 
promises what is essentially to modern technologies and economic 
systems: flexibility in action through understanding and 
confidence; inventiveness, initiative, and ability to make 
decisions: and respect for the contributions of others and 
readiness to collaborate with them. 

Training is therefore properly part of the grand march toward 
greater equality between people, toward more widespread 
Opportunities, participation, involvement, and rising 
expectations. However stumbling the progress, these are 
milestones along a clear path in all spheres of new life. The 
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preference for force is understandable. Those who oe ph 
it would apply force, not act under it; their real opposi pn 
to training, but to the kinds of development training : ee 
foster. In a training-oriented regime the pees ce o ai 
would have to share power with others or, more likely, lose it, 
and thus forego their positions in society. 


ini e 
As a consequence of training for development some — 
therefore stand to lose. They have to reorient themselves towa 


Definition 

Training is an organise 
and skill of people for a definite 
training is to achieve ach 
trained. In the industrial situati 


will acquire new skills, t 


ability and attitudes, Any good training program lays down the, 


f learning a sequence of progran 
n of knowledge. It gives people Sa 
procedures to guide their behaviour. 


F r 
ir performance on the current job o 
prepare them for an intended job. 
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For every training strategy, no matter which, the proper 
focus right from the very outset is on one or more people - on- 
the-job-in-the-organisation-this whole amalgam. Wherever the 
focus moves during the training process, the starting point 
becomes the focus again at the end, hopefully with a difference. 
The difference lies in what-people-have-learned-that-they-now- 
apply. That difference, in terms of more effective behaviour, is 
the measure of the efficacy of training. It is essential to insist on 
this starting point and this measure. Much as we may wish to 
reject the complexities involved, nothing less will do. 


Michael Armstrong says “Training is the systematic 
modification of behaviour through learning which occurs as a 
result of education, instruction, development and planned 
experience.” 

Wayne F Cascio points, “Training consists of planned 
program designed to improve performance at the individual, 
group, and /or organisational levels. Improved performance, 
inturn, implies that their have been measurable changes in 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and/or social behaviour”. 

In a rapidly changing society, employee training and 
development is not only an activity that is desirable but also an 
activity that an organisation must commit resources to if it is to 
maintain a viable and knowledgeable work force. 


McFarland defines several concepts used in the development 
of human resources. Although training and education are closely 
connected, these concept differ in crucial ways. While the term 
“training” relates to imparting specific skills for specific objectives, 
the term “education” involves the development of the whole 
individuals socially, intellectually and physically. Accordingly, 
training forms only a part of the entire educational process. 
Moreover, education is more akin to the concepts of growth and 
development than training. The term “Development” can be 
defined as the nature and direction of change taking place among 
managerial personnel through educational and training processes. 
The relative amount of training and education changes with the 
nature of tasks and responsibilities in organizational settings. 


Distinction Between Training and Development 
“Training is short-term process utilising a systematic and organised 
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procedure by which non-managerial personnel learn technical 
knowledge and skills for a definite purpose... Development is a 
long-term educational process utilising a systematic and 
organised procedure by which managerial personnel learn 
conceptual and theoretical knowledge for general purpose”. 


“Training” refers only to instruction in technical and 
mechanical operations, while “Development” refers to 
philosophical and theoretical educational concepts. Training is 
designed for non-managers, while development involves 
managerial personnel. In the words of Campbell, “Training 
forces are courses are typically designed for a short-term, stated 
set purpose, such as the Operation of some peace(s) of machinery, 
while development involves a broader education for long-term 
purposes. 

Training and development differ in four ways: 

(a) “What” is learned; 


(b) “Who” is learning; 


(c) “Why” such learning takes place; and 
(d) “When” learning occurs. 


The difference may be stated thus: 


Who? 


Non-managerial 
personnel 
Technical and 
Mechanical 
Specific job-related 
Purpose 


Managerial 
personnel 
Theoretical, operations 
conceptual ideas 
General Knowledge 


What? 


Why? 


When? 


Long-term 


aining 


Price observes, a training need exists when there is a gap 
between the present performance of an employee or group of 
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employees and the desired performance. The existence of this 
gap can be determined on the basis of a “skills analysis” involving 
five steps as follows: 
(1) analysis and determination of the major requirements of 
the specific job, 
(2) identification of the tasks needed to be accomplished to 
meet the job requirements, 
(3) understanding of the procedure needed to accomplish 
each of the job tasks, 
(4) analysis of the knowledge and skills needed to accomplish 
the procedures, and 
(5) identification of any special problems of the job and 
analysis of any particular skill needed to meet the problem. 

Explicitly, training needs should be determined from the 
standpoint of the specific problem for which training is the most 
effective solution. The problem may be actual or potential. 
There may be numerous problems for which training performs a 
preventive tool. Training may solve several problems such as 
excessive number of accidents, lack of ambition among 
employees, excessive buck passing, poor corporation, absence 
of job pride, excessive spoilage of material, frequent changes in 
procedures, lack of understanding of responsibilities, lack of 
effective teamwork, excessive number of transfers or request for 
transfers, higher turnover, etc. 

The need for the training of employees would be clear from 
the observations made by the different authorities. 

(i) To Increase Productivity: “Instruction can help employees 
increase their level of performance on their present assignment. 
Increased human performance often directly leads to increased 
operational productivity and increased company profit”. Again, 
“increased performance and productivity, because of training, 
are most evident on the part of new employees who are not yet 
fully aware of the most efficient and effective ways of performing 
their jobs.” 

(ii) To Improve Quality: “Better informed workers are less 
likely to make operational mistakes. Quality increases may be in 
relationship to a company product or service, or in reference to 
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the intangible organisational employment atniosphere.” 


(iii) To Help a Company Fulfil its Future Personnel Needs: 
“Organisations that have a good internal educational program 
will have to make less drastic manpower changes and 
adjustments in the event of sudden personnel alterations. When 
the need arises, organisational vacancies can more easily be 
staffed from internal sources if a company initiates and maintains 
an adequate instructional program for both its non-supervisory 
and managerial employees.” 

(iv) To Improve Organisational Climate: “An endless chain 
of positive reactions results from a well-planned training program. 
Production and product quality may improve; financial incentives 
may then be increased, internal Promotions become stressed, 
less Supervisory pressures ensure and base pay rate increases 
result. Increased morale may be due to many factors, but one of 


the most important of these is the current State of an organisation's 
education endeavour.” 


(v) To Improve Health and Safety: “Proper training can help 
work environment leads to 


supervisors know that they 
gh company-designed development 


“Training and development 
Creativity of employees and 


adapt himself to technological ch 


anges.” 
(vii) Personal Growth: ” 


more than one reason. 


(i) An increased use of technolo: 


gy in production; 
(ii) Labour turnover arising fro 


m normal separations due to 
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death or physical incapacity, for accidents, disease, 
superannuation, voluntary retirement, promotion within 
the organisation and change of occupation or job; 


(ii) Need for additional hands to cope with an increased 
production of goods and services; 


(iii) Employment of inexperienced, new or badli labour requires 
detailed instruction for an effective performance of a job; 


(iv) Old employees need refresher training to enable them to 
keep abreast of the changing methods, techniques and use 
of sophisticated tools and equipment; 


(v) Need for enabling employees to do the work in a more 
effective way, to reduce learning time, reduce supervision 
time, reduce waste and spoilage of raw material and 
produce quality goods, and develop their potential. 


(vi) Need for reducing grievance and minimising accident 
rates; 


(vii) Need for maintaining the validity of an organisation as a 
whole and raising the morale of its employees. 


A program of training becomes essential for the purpose of 
Meeting the specific problems of a particular organisation arising 
Out of the introduction of new lines of production, changes in 
design, the demands of competition and economy, the quality 
of materials processed, individual adjustments, promotions, - 
Career development, job and personnel changes and changes in 
the volume of business. Collectively, these purpose directly 
relate to and comprise the ultimate purpose of organisational 
training programs to enhance overall organisational effectiveness. 


O. Jeff Harries, Jr. observes: “Training of any kind should 
have as its objective the redirection or improvement of behaviour 
so that the performance of the trainee becomes more useful and 
Productive for himself and for the organisation of which he is a 
Part. Training normally concentrates on the improvement of 
either operative skills (the basic skills related to the successful 
Completion of a task), interpersonal skills (how to relate 
Satisfactorily to others), decision-making skills (how to arrive at 


the most satisfactory cause of action) 


, OF a combinati 
these.” on of 
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Principles or Concepts of Training 


Since training is a continuous process and not a oneshot affair, 
and since it consumes time and entails much expenditure, it is 
necessary that a training program or policy should be prepared 
with great thought and care, for it should serve the purposes of 
the establishment as well as the needs of the employees. 
Moreover, it must guard against Over-training, use of poor 
i which are unnecessary 
for a particular job, imitation of other Company training programs, 
misuse of testing techniques, inadequate tools and equipment, 


ngle technique - eg., on slides, 
pictures or lectures - and not enough on practice. 


A successful training Program presumes that sufficient care 
has been taken to discover areas in which it is needed most and 


Pacity for leadership, is 
7 ) and methods of training, and is 
able to appreciate the value of training in relation to an enterprise. 
Certain general Principles need be considered while 
Organising a training program. For example: 
1. Trainees in work or, 


well-versed in the principles 


S and punishments, i.e., individual do 
€asure and avoid things that give pain. In 
r an action, if satisfier is received, the 


action will be repeated, If no satisfaction is received, the 
action will not be repeated. 


3. In the long run, awards tend to be more effective for 
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changing behaviour and increasing one’s learning than 
punishments. 


4. Rewards for the application of learned behaviour are most 
useful when they quickly follow the desired performance. 


5. The larger the reward for good performance following the 
implementation of learned behaviour, the greater will be 


the reinforcement of the new behaviour. 


6. Negative reinforcement, through application of penalties 
and heavy criticism following inadequate performance, 
may have a disruptive effect upon the learning exercise of 
the trainee than positive reinforcement. 


7. Training that requests the trainee to make changes in his 
values, attitudes, and social beliefs, usually achieves better 
results if the trainee is encouraged to participate discuss 
and discover new, desirable behaviour norms. 


8. The trainee should be provided with ‘feedback’ on the 
progress he is making in utilising the training he has 
received. As Miller has stated, “If a person with the required 
abilities is to improve his performance, he must (i) know 
what aspect of his performance is not upto pat; (ii) know 
precisely what corrective actions he must take to improve 
his performance.” The feedback should be fast and frequent, 
especially for the lower level jobs which are often routine 


and quickly completed. 

9. The development of new behaviour norms and skills is 
facilitated through practice and repetition. Skills that are 
practiced often are better learned and less easily forgotten. 


10. The training material should be made as meaningful as 
possible, because if the trainee understands the general 
principles underlying what is being taught, he will probably 
understand it better than if he were just asked to memorize 
a series of isolated steps. 


Learning & Learning Theories 

Training is an organised procedure by which people learn 
knowledge and acquire the skills they need for a definite purpose. 
Training is what is done to the trainee. This training is rooted in 
the learning process; and “ Learning is that human process by 
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which skills, knowledge, habits and attitudes are acquired and 
utilised in such a way that behaviour is modified.” In other 
words, training causes learning, a process that takes place within 
the trainee, in which behavioural changes occur as a result of 
experience. Learning cannot be measured directly but the 
changes in behaviour that occur as a result of learning can only 
be measured. 


There exists a number of theories and concepts that describe 
learning. These may be divided into two major schools; the 
connectionist and the cognitist. The connectionist theories 
believe primarily in the stimulus - response approach. For the 
connectionist, learning involves the Operation of laws of 
association, such as assimilation, frequency, contiguity, intensity, 
duration, context, acquaintance, composition, individual 
differences, and cause-effect. The basic theme of these theories 
is that “what an act produces satisfaction, 
with a particular situation and probabl 
the situation arises again. On the other 
psychological or physical discomfort, 
avoid that behaviour in a similar situati 


it will be associated 
y will be repeated when 
hand, if an act produces 
a person will tend to 
on.” In other words, a 
: the amount of learning in a training situation 
significantly by reinforcing correct responses rather than by 


giving some form of punishing feedback when the task is 
performed incorrectly, 


The congnitist or gestatist theories see all learning as leading 
human behaviour has a purpose. 
nt, or colleteral, learning (i.e., the 
itudes, likes and dislikes) in addition 
uire a particular skill. Additionally, 


structure learning situations so that 


relationships among stimuli, responses, and individual goals 
(motivation) are emphasised. 


with “Correct - go on,” iti 
auses the learner to repeat h 
this process is defined as m 


s reinforcement, i.e., an action that 
is behaviour. The drive that maintains 
otivation, i.e., completion of learning 
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may mean obtaining better employment, a promotion, or a 
raise in salary, or path to some other desired goal. 


Principles of Learning 
Learning concepts and theories are based on firmly rooted and 
well-grounded educational and psychological principles. These 


are: 
T 


2. 


Every human being is capable of learning. Each has an 
intellectual Capacity and the ability to learn from training. 


It is easier for the trainee to understand remember material 
that is meaningful. Training materials may be made more 
meaningful at least in six ways: (i) At the start of training, 
the trainee should be provided with the bird's eye view of 
the material to be presented. Knowing the overall picture 
and understanding how each part of the program fits into 
it help make the entire program meaningful. (ii) When 
presenting material to the trainees, a variety of similar 
examples should be used. (iii) The training material is 
organised in a logical manner and has meaningful units 
(iv) The material should be split up into meaningful chunks 
rather than presenting it all at once. (v) The terms and 
concepts that are already familiar to the trainees should be 
used. (vi) As many visual aids should be used as possible to 
augment “theoretical” material. 

The training program should be planned in a logical 
manner so that each succeeding step builds upon the 
previous one - the probability of success increases because 
the trainee encounters the steps in sequence. The best 
course for changing behaviour is to bring about the 
transition through a progression of small, orderly steps. 


A new employee may learn in order to please his boss, to 
get confirmed in his job, to acquire the requisite knowledge 
and skill to perform it in a much better and more effective 
manner. Supervisors may go in for training to learn how to 
delegate responsibility more effectively, how to save their 
own limited time, how to read reports quickly, how to 
understand their subordinates better, how to eliminate 
potential labour troubles, and how to administer the 
agreements reached between the management and the 


employees. 
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5. 


Different levels of learning exist. Learning may involve 
awareness, changed attitudes and changed behaviour. It 
may involve mental processes or physical strength. Different 
time-and-method requirements are needed to bring about 
different levels of learning. 


The basic principles of training design consist of : (a) 
identifying the components of tasks of final desired 
performance; (b) assuring that each component is fully 


achieved; and (c) arranging the total learning situation in a 
sequence. 


Learning objectives should be established for every training 
program. These objectives guide the instructor in planning 
the training, guide the trainee, and provide criteria for 
evaluating how much learning has been achieved. A 
complete statement of learning objectives clearly specifies 
the behaviour expected of the trainee after the instruction 
has taken place, the conditions under which the trainee 
will be required to demonstrate the prescribed behaviour, 
and the standards of acceptable performance. A knowledge 
of standards of performance makes learning effective and 
the goals and bench marks enable the learner to judge his 
educational achievements and progress, 


An adequate interest in, and motive for, learning are 
essential because people are goal-oriented. They work to 
satisfy their needs for self-expression, self-accomplishment, 
self-actualisation, and financial incentives. However, most 
learning is self-motivated and related to the attainment of 
personal goals. The trainer must explain to the trainee how 
his training can be instrumental in his success. He should 
first clarify the goals of the training: then explain how job 
performance is related to rewards; and explain how the 


training can improve his performance and thereby boost 
his rewards, 


Learning is active and not passive. Effective education calls 
for action and active involvement on the part of all 
participants. Researches have revealed (in America) that 
people remember 10% of what they read, 20% of what 
they hear, 30% of what they see, 50% of what they see and 


10. 


lites 


12. 
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hear, 70% of what they say, and 90% of what they say as 
they perform the task. In other words, people learn best 
and more by doing than by ‘hearing.’ The larger number 
of human senses involved, the more complete is the training. 


Different training methods are used for different types of 
learning. For example, cognitive learning stresses visual 
and audio experience to gain understanding. It may involve 
reading, lectures, audio-visual presentations, case problems, 
examinations, etc. Affective learning (i.e., attitude, value, 
and interest acquisition) may best be learned through 
field-trips, role playing, open ended discussion, counselling 
or reflection. Psychomotor learning (doing skills) can be 
acquired best through practice, drill, behaviour 
modification, simulation games, demonstration, internships, 
etc. Therefore, the value of multi-sensory learning exercises 


should be emphasised 

Previous experience of the individual trainee affects his 
learning experiences. New material is related to his previous 
knowledge. New behaviour is formulated using existing 


foundations as a basis. 

People learn more and even faster when they are told of 
their achievements, i.e., they should have Knowledge of 
Results (KR) or feedback. Such feed-back should be specific 
rather than general. It should be precise and diagnostic 
rather than evaluative. It should be directed at the behaviour 
that the learner can do something right than at values or 
individual personality traits. It should be automatic, 
immediate and ,meaningfully related to work that is done. 
In on-the-job-training, an employee should be informed 
of his success or failure so that he may adjust his efforts, if 
necessary, or correct his mistakes. The trainer should not 
wait until the end of the day to tell a trainee that “he has 
done well.” Instead, reinforcement should be frequent, 
whenever he does something right. 

Training in one activity can be transferred to another if 
there are similar components and principles. Once a 
general principle has been learned, all problems of similar 
nature can be solved as they arise. For example, a manager 
trained in the techniques of contingency leadership theory 
may be capable of analyzing a wide variety of motivational 
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T3: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


As 


18. 


19. 


problems and developing solutions to them on the basis of 
his knowledge of a few basic principles. 


Transfer of training can be accomplished by : (i) maximizing 
the similarity between the training situation and the work 
situation; (ii) providing adequate experience with tasks 
during training; (iii) providing for a variety of examples 
when teaching concepts or skills; (iv) identifying important 
features of the task; and (v) making sure that the trainee 
understands general principles. 


The training that involves understanding complex problems 
and discovering new alternative solutions can be achieved 
best when the environment is relaxed and free of anxiety 


and the trainees are not under any immediate pressure to 
produce. 


The differences in abilities, backgrounds, experiences, 
readiness to learn and other factors cause individual trainees 
to acquire new knowledge, skills, and attitudes at differing 
rates of speed. Training programs necessarily must be 
adapted to the training speeds of the separate trainees. 


Time must be provided to practice that which has been 
learned. The learning process requires a great deal of time 
for assimilation, testing, acceptance and the development 
of confidence. Repetition, accompanied by constant efforts 
towards improvement, makes for an effective development 
of skills. Practice makes man perfect. Moreover, skills that 
are practiced often are better learned and easily forgotten. 


Learning is closely related to attention and concentration: 
The learning process is more effective if distractions are 
avoided. 
Learnin 


8 is more effective when one sheds one’s half- 
knowle 


dge, prejudices, bias, likes and dislikes, i.e., when 
one abandons the “I know attitude” and adopts the “I want 
to know” approach. 


Early success incre. 


i ases an individual’s chances for effective 


earning for “nothing succeeds like success.” 


Trainers are important ingredient in the learning 
environment. The should know the material, be able tO 
communicate, and be aware of the learner’s needs. The 
old saying, “if the student failed to learn, the teacher faile 

to teach,” contains a great deal of truth. 
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The Learning Curve 

Learning rarely takes place at a constant rate. It varies according 
to the difficulty of the task and the ability of the individual. A 
popular method for demonstrating the rate of cumulative change 
of a specific criterion during a given period is the use of 
‘Learning Curves.’ By using suitable measures of learning such 
as errors made in each trial, time taken per trial, the right 
responses learned in each trial, etc., the progress of learning any 
skill can be obtained by presenting it graphically in the form of 
learning curve. The curves for individuals may differ widely 
because of individual differences in learning. But apart for such 
differences, there are certain common features of such curves, 
viz., First, there is rapid initial rise in the learning; Second, there 
is the tendency of the curve to rise less and less rapidly and 
finally it levels off: Third, there are daily ups and downs in the 
curve because of changes in incentives, efforts, physiological 
conditions of the person. Then there is a leveling off. 
Occasionally, but not always, learning curves show plateaus 
which are the areas in the learning curve which indicate no 
progress in learning. They are usually likely to occur when the 
task is complex. Plateaus often indicate crucial stages in learning, 
when the learners have to make extra effort and the trainer has 
to provide additional incentives to the learner. Other reasons 
that may cause plateau are distractions during learning, lack of 
motivation, inefficient performance method or very often 


ineffective teaching or poor training. 


Learning Curve 
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Learning curves have many practical applications, such as: 


1. They provide a method for establishing goals and evaluating 
performance toward these goals. 


2. More efficient production scheduling is possible when 
approximate improvement in worker performance is 
predictable. 


3. Hiring and termination of employees over the contract 
period can be controlled moře efficiently. 


4. An alternative to hiring and firing would be production 


leveling through increasing lot sizes as the direct labour 
per unit decreases. 


Designing and Conducting Training Programs 


A circumspect procedure is required for starting the design 
Process. It is similar to that required for developing the overall 
strategy, but within narrower confines, and must include all the 
key components and successively finer approximations. Only 


here more of the context is preset and each training agency 
proceeds substantially on its own. 


This de 
that is clear ab 
through an ade 
for developing a 
left to themsel 
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the agency needs to provide as part of a program design. 


All they components-training objectives, resources available, 
participant motivation, to mention only a few-belong quite 
properly in a program design but cannot be introduced serially, 
unlike items on a meeting agenda which can be taken up one 
matter at a time and decided before moving on to the next. 
Training designers, as they clarify an overall design through 
several stages, have to keep all these components firmly in view 
at each stage: the training objectives, the proper inclusion of all 
components, and the proper relationships and linkages between 
them. Each major component requires choices and detailing- 
but more of this later. 

Five Steps in Program Design 

Five steps are involved in designed a training program. The 
orderly step-by-step description of them makes them appear 
mechanical, like mathematical extrapolations. 

1. The first step is to use the training strategy (or, usually, a 
combination of strategies) that the organisation and system 
have settled on together for “roughing out” an overall 
design. The process for this is akin to an architect producing 
alternative initial drawing and possible positioning of a 


proposed building on a given site. 

For example, an outside agency has been charged with 
helping fifteen departmental managers gain (i) an 
understanding of general management functions at the 
branch level, and (ii) increased skills in independent staff 
management. The first objective suggests giving weight to 
activities with an organization-development orientation, 
that is, priority attention to job, content and organisational 
processes. The second objective to gain skill in independent 
staff management, suggests combining laboratory and 
person-development orientations, since these methods pay 
the greatest attention to the process of accomplishing 
things on the job and to a conceptual understanding of 


these processes. 

The training methods generally favored for strategies for 
these purposes are simulation and case programs. Field 
training may be added for working on organisation 
development, and also laboratory methods. 
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2. The second step is to break the general training objectives 
into consistuent parts. The first rough breakdown is into 
component knowledge, understanding and skill. 


The first objective, understanding general management 
functions, relies heavily on knowledge and understanding, 
and less on skill. The second objective, better staff 
management, relies more on skill, and less on 
understanding; the department managers who come for 


training already posses, or have access to knowledge about 
staff management. 


The initial breakdown of training objectives into knowledge, 
understanding, and skill is not difficult. What is more 
challenging is the matching of these components with 
appropriate training methods, arriving at an estimate of 
the number of sessions and other events required, and 
clarifying for each event the particular part of the objective 
it is to meet. The task is taxing because the component 
training objectives are only rarely discrete and usually 


nding general management 
functions, may be attempted by a series of six case sessions- 
All may deal with situations calling for understanding by 
someone in the possession of a branch manager in some 
organization, but four May present problems in different 
functional areas and two present problems of coordinating 
different functions. The second objective, enhancing skills, 
requires a more elaborate training design. Most appropriate 
may be a training laboratory (including series of skill 
sessions, for example, in interviewing), a series of cases 
that focus on different staff problems to be resolved by the 
branch Manager, and perhaps some simulation sessions. 

The end product of brea 
into constituent Parts a 
appropriate training ev 
with purposes and spe 
for each event or bloc 
and specific objective 


king the general training objectives 
nd matching the components with 
ents and methods is a list of events 
Cifications stated for each. The data 
k should cover eight items: general 
S, content, training methods, time, 
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evaluation methods, review time, and person(s) responsible 
for the event. 

3. The third step is to use the specifications of different 
training methods in order to arrive at the total time and 
facilities required for meeting an objective. This yields 
subtotals, which can be added together to arrive at a rough 
grand total of time and facilities required by the program 
as a whole. 

4. The fourth step is to decide on the different packages in 
which this program could be offered and to ask the 
organization to select one. 

5. The fifth step in designing a training 
detailed training events into training seque 
into the shape of the total program package. 
are given special attention here. 


Outlining Program: sequences and Themes 


Training program are a costly affair, and a time consuming 
process. Therefore, they needed to be drafted very carefully. 


Discovering or Identifying Training Needs 

A training program should be established only when it is felt that 
it would assist in the solution of specific operational problems. 
The most important step, in the first place, is to make a thorough 
analysis of the entire organisation, its operations and manpower 
resources available in order to find out “the touble spots” where 
training may be needed. It should, however, be noted that 
training is not as cure-all. For example, if the efficiency of an 
employee is low, or he cannot get the job done, it may be due to 
faulty raw materials and equipment or not getting their timely 
supplies, or a defective engineering design, or uncongenial 
work environment, or low wages, OF tax supervision. If that is 
the case, these problems should be rectified. 

training needs must contain three types of 
alysis, operations analysis, and man 
nalysis centres primarily upon the 
sational goals. Its resources, and the 


allocation of the resources as they relate to organizational goals. 
The analysis of the organisational goals establishes the framework 
in which, training needs can be defined more clearly. Operations 


program is to dovetail 
nces and, finally, 
Both objectives 


Identification of 
analyses-organisational an 
analysis. Organizational a 
determination of the organi 
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analysis focuses on the task or job regardless of the employee 
doing the job. This analysis includes the determination of the 
worker must do-the specific worker behaviour required-if the 
job is to be performed effectively. Man analysis reviews the 
knowledge, attitudes and skills of the incumbent in each position 
and determines what knowledge, attitudes or skills he must 
acquire and what alterations in his behaviour he must make if 


he is to contribute satisfactorily to the attainment of organisational 
objectives. 


William Berliner and William McLarney say that discovering 
training needs involves five tasks: 


(a) Task Description Analysis 
1. List the duties and responsibilities or tasks of the job under 
consideration, using the Job Description as a guide. 
2. List the standards of work performance on the job. 
(b) Determining Training Needs 
3. Compare actual performance against the standards. 


4. Determine what 


parts of the job are giving the employee 
trouble 


—Where is he falling down in his performance? 


5. Determine what kind of training is needed to overcome 
the specific difficulty or difficulties. 


Task Description Anal 


c problems, 
1. Phasing the Program to Accord with the Learning Process 


Kurt Lewin’s three-stage formulation of the learning process- 
unfreezing, moving, refreezing-is relevant here. In the first place 
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unfreezing, or questioning established ways of looking at 
situations and habits of action, belongs early in the program-and 
early in every constituent part. Before unfreezing, participants 
do not attach sufficient importance to the problem to desire 
new behaviour and, therefore, to learn. The training methods, 
which belong early in the program, therefore, are those that 
offer maximum stimulation and involvement: laboratory, 
simulation, and some types of training in the field. Through 
them participants are sufficiently challenged, unsettled, and 
motivated to deal, somehow, with the disturbing discrepancies, 
dissonance’s, and inadequacies that emerge. Unfreezing is for 
training what ploughing is for agriculture. 


Seeding and planting stages follow next: exploration, new 
knowledge, experiments with new behavior, trial and error, and 
all the substantive events necessary for moving, for learning. 
Cases, individual learning, practicing new techniques in the 
field- these are very appropriate here. 

Finally, the stage arrives of fitting new knowledge, 
understanding, and skills that have proved useful and acceptable 
in the training situation into personal and organizational patterns 
of routine day-to-day work and living, i.e., the refreezing stage. 
Promoting convergent, integrative tendencies toward the end of 
a program parallels the opposite purpose of fostering divergent, 
dissonant elements at its beginning. Churning at this final stage, 
raising more dust than can settle, would be inappropriate, 
irresponsible, and perhaps detrimental. The opposite is required 
now: settling down and consolidation. The appropriate events 
would stress cases, role playing, individual assignments, and 


reflection. 


At SIET Institute a full-time training laboratory immediately 


follows the two-and-a-half to three days set aside for opening 
the course. This laboratory continues for four to five days. It is 
followed by two or three weeks of sessions that focus on providing 
new knowledge and practice in area development subjects and 
techniques. Interviewing is an example of the skills practiced at 
this stage. The bulk of the program consists of group and 
individual sessions. A short (two-day) field trip follows which 


provides a major exercise 
to practice some technique: 


in collaboration and an opportunity 
s. Review sessions follow, then more 
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work sessions focused on new knowledge. In the sixth week, just 
before participants leave for a three-week, in district study, 
another laboratory is held full-time for two days. Its immediate 
objective is to sort out relationship problems in the field teams 
before the teams leave for their major collaborative tasks. 


The district study offers a methodology that participants can 
put to use on returning to their organization. The subsequent 
program, which occupies the last three weeks of the twelve- 
week course, is concerned with writing and presenting joint 
reports and clarifying any questions that remain. 


2. Relating the Program to Prevailing Expectations 


This need is foremost at the very beginning and the very end of 
the program. At the beginning the expectations that need attention 
are the ones participants and trainers have of each other and of 
the training program itself. To the extent that these expectations 
can be linked to reality, and uncertainties reduced or removed 
at this initial stage, participants and trainers, both, can move 
more freely to the very limits of the program. 


An opening speech might be the first step in that process, 
conveying to the participants general sanction and approval for 
the training they are about to begin. It is a kind of initiation 
ceremony; to call it a ritual is not to decry it, but to describe its 
primary function. A secondary function of the opening session is 
to orient participants firmly away from their usual day-to-day 
preoccupations, toward the training program. Another positive 
value of this orientation is a reduction of guilt that active people 
often feel when removed from the scene of action, their urge to 
get back to “doing something.” This secondary function of the 
opening address is commonly confused with the symmetrical 
function of the opening address is commonly confused with the 
symmetrical function of the final session- but in the reverse 
direction. At the end of the program participants need to be 
oriented away from training, toward the outside world of work 
and public concern. The initiation ceremony aims to orient 
them toward stepping back, to review and learning. 


The formal opening session is best followed by a series of 
events in which participants and trainers talk together, get to 
know one another, and share expectations of each other and of 
the program. General discussions, group assignments, individual 
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tasks shared in a group, and time for informal contact can serve 
this purpose well. An example of this has already been described. 


The expectations to be aligned as the program draws to a 
close are of a different kind and place the trainers in a different 
role. They concern the work and home situations, which each 
participant will face afresh, usually alone, and in which not the 
trainers but the participant's work organization, family, and 
friends are parties. Role playing, incidents and cases, and 
individual assignments and consultation are appropriate kinds 
of events for this back-home stage of the program. The roles 
appropriate for a trainer at this stage are resource person and 


helper. 

At SIET Institute ten sessions are blocked out for discussions 
of back-home problems. An individual written assignment earlier 
in the course has elicited some of them: an actual problem, how 
it came up, and who the people involved were. Discussion now 
is mainly in triads. One participant practices helping two others 
consider the problem one of them has reported. Participants 
take turns in the different roles - reporting and preparing for 
action, listening, clarifying, advising, and helping two people 
toward a useful discussion. A case session is inserted from time 


to time. The case presents a problems are common and serves to 
c skills. Additional sessions 


brush up their analytical and diagnostic d ti 
focus on a helping relationship, both in concept an practice. 


2. Building the Training Group E 
the social dimensions of learning. 


duals learn, Or at least learn better 


val of other participants as 
enly commit themselves 


The program must also reflect 
Studies have shown that indivi 
and faster, when they feel the appro 


well as the trainer’s, and when ble to check their 
to similar improvement. They nee to be apie or 


ideas and progress as they join in developing norms of acceptable 


behavior for meeting needs and sort out the various functions in 
the group, which facilitate learning. 

For participants to know one another and to ae 
and roles in a training grouP takes time and oppo ie 7: ' 
program other things. Training laborator anl p prae ae 
ies Be Oe ea agi ae beet scheduled 


learning. In a | ram, laborat 
3 general program, ] é NES 
at the outset, with additional sessions included periodically 
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later, when relationships between participants and trainers seem 
to warrant attention. If the program has encouraged the group 
to form a renewed closely knit alliance, it has to provide 
opportunities toward the end for the group to dissolve again in 
preparation for parting. Otherwise, the last weeks will be 
increasingly overshadowed by the participants regrets and fears 
at parting, at the cost of attention to how can use their training 
back on the job and to the support that they need and can also 
organize for. 


3. Incorporating the Grand Themes of Training for Development 


Another consideration concerns the response of the program to 
the urgent themes underlying training needs in developing 
countries. Two such themes have already been mentioned: 
One, the need to introduce divergence and creativity into 
situations that lean heavily toward convergence and repetition; 
and second, the need to move away from dependent relationships 
to independence and interdependence. 


A training program is a particularly effective means of 
addressing these enduring needs just because, in Matthew Miles’ 
phrase, it is a temporary system. It can provide an environment 
that meets personal needs, reduce defensiveness, and unveils 
the potential for creativity and innovation. It can be precisely 
fashioned by its designers as a temporary utopia, with a flexibility 
that can evoke the best possible contribution from its participants. 
Everett Hagen’s analysis of the innovative personality in 
developing countries pinpoints the direction for particularly 
salient personal development through training. He describes an 
effective innovator as someone who sees a coherent world 
about him that will respond dependably to his efforts to change 
it; trusts his own evaluation of his experience; sees the surrounding 
world as valuing him if he achieves his goals; has high needs for 
autonomy, achievement, order, giving succor to others, and 
also for receiving nurture from them. The innovator operates 
among people with whom the opposite feelings, yet continue ta 
work skillfully. 


Well-designed training can provide experiences in all these 
dimensions. Events and methods have been rated for their 
resonance to these two basic themes in exhibit. Simulation, 
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Js resound to both. Consistent 


laboratory, and case method 
preference for events and methods which are one or two steps 
| add significance to the 


forward in the desirable direction wi 
entire training program. 


4. Striving for Consistency in Training 


Another general consideration concerns the trainers’ readiness 


to think of the program in terms of the total time participants 
spend in it, and not just of the time occupied by scheduled 
training events. The difference between these partial and 
comprehensive ways of thinking about the program shows up 
most, af course, in residential training. There the entire day can 
be made meaningful to attaining training objectives. The 
residential and food arrangements, library procedures, games 
and other leisure-time activities, and contacts with the 
administrative staff of the institution- all have training 
components. All communicate something which participants 
will match and compare with the training they receive in the 


formal program. 
TRAINING METHODS AND EVENTS FAVORING DIVERGENCE AND 


IN DEPENDENCE 
Independence and 
Interdependence 


Field training Medium High 
Simulation High High 
Laboratory High High 
Incidents and cases High High 
Medium 


Individual instruction Medium 
Low 


General discussion Low 


Low Low 


Lecture 
There is no neutral ground. If the communication from these 
settings is consistent with what the training program Is striving to 


develop, it enhances and supports training. If the communication 
is inconsistent, it detracts and raises doubts about the program. 


5. Training Schedules and Timetables 
The trainers have now taken many steps to design a program 
appropriate to the needs of the participants and their work 
organization. These steps form four sequences: 
1. Long ago they chose an overall training strategy in the light 
of general training objectives and available resources. 
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2. They then converted these objectives into a program design, 
breaking them down, where necessary, into constituent 
parts, and choosing training methods and materials with 
appropriate specifications for each. The detailed steps 
involved in just this sequence are set out in figure 


Figure : CONVERTING TRAINING OBJECTIVES INTO A PROGRAM. 


Determination of Training Development Needs. 
Determination of Specific Job Requirements. 


Training Requirements analysis 
—Participant Characteristics 
—Training Environment 

—Broad Training Objective 


Determination of Specific Training Requirements 
—Terminal Job Requirements 
—Behavioral Specification 
—Terminal Achievement Criteria 
May be the Same as job Requirements. 


Instructional Materials Preparation 
—Lesson Objectives 
—Lesson Sequences 

—Detailed Instructional Content 


Development of Criteria Measures Entering Repertoire 
Development Testing of Training Materials 


Program Satisfactory Program unsatisfactory 


Field Testing of Completed Program 
Implementation 


3. Next, the institution correlated the program to the 
organization's requirements. In doing so, the trainers 
ensured that the program reflected the different phases of 
the learning process; allowed time for dealing with 
expectations- those immediate to both trainers and 
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participants and those arising from the underlying needs of 
developing societies; and helped the training group to 
develop well. The trainers then made the training program 
consistent with the training situation. 


4. Using the general program in its approved package as a 
guide, the trainers then composed a detailed syllabus. 
They ensured, first of al, that every part of the program was 
accommodated and all effectively tied together. They built 
in sufficient flexibility to allow for normal variations between 

for evaluating and reviewing the 


groups and also 
hat adjustments could be made 


participants’ progress so t 
in the program. 
Methods of Training 


On-the-job training 

One of the most common procedures over the years has been to 
train a person while on the job. A practical reason for this 
approach is that the individual is producing while being trained. 
No special space or equipment need be used. There are, however, 
some shortcomings associated with these approaches. A 
competent trainer or coach must be provided from within the 
organization. If the trainee must work at a reduced pace, then 
certain equipment or facilities of the job while trying to learn. In 
short, the use of such training should be carefully evaluated in 


terms of need, costs, and effectiveness. 


Job instruction 
Most firms have some means of introducing the employee to the 
work environment. Traditional programs would include a general 
survey of the firm, personal introductions to the people with 
whom the trainee will work, and some instruction about the 
job. During World War Il, the War Manpower Board formalized 
some of the procedures involved for introducing the new trainee 
to a variety of technical jobs. In general, the trainee receives 
some introductory information about the task to be learned. The 


trainer ten presents a step-by-step review and demonstration of 


how to do the job. At this point, the trainee is asked to perform 


the operations alone and,.as he or she goes through these 
operations alone and, as he or she goes through these operations, 
explain what is being done and why. During this phase the 
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trainer asks a number of questions and corrects any mistakes the 
trainee might make. The trainee continues to practice the task 
until a satisfactory level of performance is reached, at which 
point close supervision is removed. The trainer periodically 
checks back to see if the level of performance is being maintained 
and if more help or instruction is needed. 

Notice that repetition, feedback, active participation, and 
easily transferable experiences are built into this type of training. 
However, no matter how well the materials or jobs are organised, 
the skills of the trainer are potential problems. The trainer must 
be highly skilled at the task inorder to train others effectively. It 
should also be pointed out that this type of training is suited best 
for jobs that have fairly specific content. It also requires close 
supervision, which means that the trainer’s time and potential 
productivity are being used for this task. 


Vestibule Training (or Training-Centre Training) 


This method attempts to duplicate on-the-job situations in a 
company classroom. It is a classroom training which is often 
imparted with the help of the equipment and machines which 
are identical with those in use in the place of work. This 
technique enables the trainee to concentrate on learning the 
new skill rather than on performing an actual job. In other 
words, it is geared to the job duties. Theoretical training is given 
in the classroom while practical work is conducted on the 
production line. It is very efficient method of training semi- 
skilled personnel, particularly when many employees have to 
be trained for the same kind of work at the same time. It is often 
used to train clerks, bank tellers, inspectors, machine operators, 
testers, typists, etc. It is most useful when philosophic concepts, 
attitudes, theories and problem-solving abilities have. to be 
learnt. 


Coaching 


A less formalized procedure than the one described above is 
often called coaching. In this type of program, the trainer may 
have one person who is the tutor or big brother in the 
organisation. The coach will attempt to help the trainee by 
providing feedback, setting goals, and discussing any problems 
that may occur. Training of this kind may be used for positions 
at many different levels within the organization. 
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One study of certain coaching practices used by General 
Electric indicated that coaches (who had been trained how to 
coach) increased their ability to set performance standards, 
provide feedback and assistance for trainees. The major problem 
with the coaching approach is that it is dependent upon the 
skills of the coach. The amount and kinds of feedback and 
reinforcement, as well as the way the material is presented, 
could present difficulties. And again, to the degree that the 
coach spends time coaching, he or she is not doing other things. 


Job rotation 
When the trainee is required to work in a number of assignments 
before assuming a permanent position, he or she is involved ina 
job-rotation program. Many law firms and the medical profession 
require this sort of training. In large organizations, the trainee 
may become familiar with the existing divisions or departments. 
The program may not only provide scope but also allow the 
trainee to work at different levels within the organization. The 
variety of experience is designed to give the trainee an overall 
view of the organization and the interrelationships of its parts. 
There are a variety of problems with this approach, The 


supervision or feedback that the trainee receives is often spotty 
It is also worth arguing that some of the 
t is, not useful for the 


f the more long-term and 


or inconsistent. 
experiences are nontransferable-tha 
permanent position. Finally, it is one © 
expensive procedures for training. 

To be effective, a trainee should be able to have a flexible 
job-rotation program. Different positions in the organization 
should require different training, and the job-rotation program 
for an individual should reflect these needs. The organization 
should also provide consistent feedback, reinforcement, and 
goal-setting procedures through the use of competent managers, 


coaches, or advisers. 


Junior Boards 

A shorter and less-involved strategy than the job rotation is to 
assign the trainee to a committee or junior board which deals 
with programs concerning the whole organization. In this way 
the trainee is able to gain information about the different 
departments or subunits of the organization and how they 
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operate. In some cases this board may be set up for the explicit 
purpose of serving as a training device. These assignments are 
often used as supplements to the programs already described. 
Their effectiveness depends upon the degree to which the task is 
related to activities that the trainee will have to perform later 
and the degree to which the trainee learns the correct 
information. 


Assistantship or Apprenticeship 


In these types of programs the trainee is often assigned as an 
assistant or apprentice to an individual in the organization. In 
most cases, this trainer holds a position similar to the one the 
trainee hopes eventually to hold. So, for example, a trainee (in 
graduate school) may be a teaching or research assistant, or in 
occupations such as plumbing or carpentry an individual may 
serve an apprenticeship before assuming the position. The field 
in which apprenticeship training is offered are numerous and 
range from the job of a draughtsman. A machanist, a printer, a 
toolmaker, a pettern designer, a mechanic, carpenters, weavers, 
fitters, jewellers, die-sinkers, engravers, and electricians. A major 
part of training time is spent on-the-job productive work. 


These programs have some rather distinct features. The 
trainee is usually assigned to one person and for a given length 
of time. Before assuming the position, there are typically a 
number of tests or competencies that the trainee must display. It 
is precisely these features which may weaken this type of training. 
First, the dependence on one coach or trainer demands that he 
or she be good in providing feedback and reinforcement. Second, 
the rigidity of the program often restricts the individual from 
moving along faster than the program allows. It is just this 
problem that is being contested by many minority groups. They 
argue that the apprenticeship programs can be completed sooner 
than some trade unions may allow. A third and related point is 
that the competencies or tests may not reflect what the individual 
needs to know for the position to be assumed. More specifically, 
the wrong material may be emphasised. 


To summarize, most on-the-job techniques have the 
advantages of being similar to what the trainee will actually be 
doing (transfer of training), and they allow the organization tO 
obtain some benefit from the trainee who is working while 
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being trained. The degree to which the materials are effectively 
organized and feedback is provided are generally matters which 
require attention, as does the motivation of the trainee. In some 
Cases, organizations have decided that this function is handled 


more effectively by outside trainers. 
Training the hard to employ 


Besides the large group of people 
changes in job requirements or t 
there are a substantial number o 


employ. These individuals have lit 
experience, education, or skill development. According to the 


Department of Labor, the hard to employ are usually members 
of a minority group who have had little work experience, have 
less than a high school education, often are young, and are 


living at or below the poverty level. 


In recent years, many organizati 
develop training programs for these peop 
programs are designed to teach specific job-related skills, 
although in many instances the training itself may occur off the 
job. So, while the intent and content of the training may be 
similar to the on-the-job programs, its actual physical location 


may be elsewhere. 
Off-the job Training: 


In many cases the organiz 


who need training because of 
heir entrance into a new job, 
f people described as hard to 
tle or no prolonged work 


ons have attempted to 
le. In most cases, these 


Information Techniques 
ation wishes to provide training that 


would supplement its on-the-job efforts or facilities. In these 
situations, off-the-job techniques are used. The advantages of 
this approach are numerous. The trainee is not obliged to 
Perform under the stress or anxiely of the actual work setting. 
Removal from the setting May provide opportunities for the 
trainee to practice various skills and tests acquired knowledge 
without the possibility of dire consequences. 


course, obliged to pay for these 


be lower in the long run than 
existing personnel and 
the trainee is learning on 


; 
i The organization is, Of 
oe This cost, however, may 

e cost of using the organization's 


ee risking major mistakes while arni 
e job. Finally, it is an opportunity for the organization to 


stilize the skills of specialists in the field of training. These 
aoe can help when the organization does not have the 
ills or facilities to conduct the training itself. 
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The major problem with most off-the-job training is just 
that: it is off the job. When the training is not similar to the 
actual work requirements, it becomes questionable as to how 
much of the training is actually transferable. The trainee may 
learn a great deal, but is he or she learning the right thing? 


In recent years there has been an increase in these 
supplementary programs. Changing needs, widened interests, 
and technological advances have all influenced this increase. 
Lectures 
This technique typically involves a trainer reading and organizing 
some material which is presented orally to a group of trainees. It 
is probably the most widely used method of training, and this is 
because it is an inexpensive way to distribute information to a 
large number of people. In fact, in its economy lies its chief 
positive point 

It has been suggested, however, that lectures became obsolete 
with the invention of type. It is argued that the trainee could 
read the material. While this may be true, it still does not 
account for the difference in work hours expended when each 
member of a class reads some information. The trainer should 
have expertise in the area and therefore ought to be able to 
organize and synthesize the material in the most meaningful 
fashion. 


Other problems with the lecture focus on its one-way 
communication process. Essentially the instructor passes on 
information to a passive audience. There is little opportunity to 
clarify the meaning of ambiguous material, and expect for 
formal examination procedures, it is hard to know what and 
how much is being learned. Also, the lecture provides little 
flexibility for individuals needs, interests, or abilities. Everyone 
hears the same thing. Thus, there is little opportunity for practice, 
reinforcement, or involvement. In short, the advantages of 
providing a large amount of information to a large audience can 
be offset by the inadequate emphasis on principles of learning 
inherent in the lecture process. 

The advantages over a lecture are numerous. The traine" 


may provide feedback, and the trainees can be actively involve 
in the learning process. The communication is two-way. Also 
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important is the fact that trainees may learn from others or their 
own errors by receiving positive or negative reinforcement that 
corresponds to the way in which they have behaved. 

This technique requires a highly skilled trainer. It is difficult 
to control a discussion without hindering the desired freedom. 
The trainer must know what to say to different people and must 
be ready for unanticipated events. The major problems with this 
method occur when trainers are not able to properly carry out 
their functions. 

Discussion or Conference 

This type of training typically involves trainees discussing 
preselected topics that are related to the work setting. It is very 
often used to teach principles of communication, problem 
solving and decision making, and it is perhaps the most frequently 
used method of training for managers. 

A conference is basic to most participative group-centered 
methods of development. It is a formal meeting, conducted in 
accordance with an organised plan, in which the leader seeks to 
develop knowledge and understanding by obtaining a 
considerable amount of oral participation of the trainees. It lays 
emphasis on small group discussions, on organised subject 
matter, and on the active participation of the members involved. 
Learning is facilitated by building up on the ideas contributed 
by the conferees. 

There are three types of c ices: 
discussion, the trainer guides the discussion is such a way that 
the facts, principles or concepts are explained. In the training 
conference, the instructor gets the group to pool its knowledge 
and past experience and brings different points of view to.bear 
on the problem. In the seminar conference, answer is bound to 
question or a solution to a problem. For this, the instructor 
defines the problem, encourages and ensures full participation 
in the discussion. 

Films and TV 

Both television and films are ex 
that are used in training. The use of 
usually skillfully done and has som 
the tape can be used again. Thus, t 


onferences. In the directed 


amples of technological advances 
a videotape or actual film is 
e distinct advantages. First, 
he organization of training 
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material is not dependent upon which lecturer or discussion 
leader is available on a given day. Second, certain scenes OF 
visual effects may be used in safety films. Third, films often 
heighten the motivation and interest of the trainee. 


The major problem with the material presented in the form 
is that there is no two-way communication. It is effective in the 
distribution of information but seldom provides for the active 
participation of the trainee. Feedback and reinforcement 
processes are also absent. One way to circumvent some of these 
problems is to couple discussions with films or TV presentations, 
and in fact, this is often done. 


Special study 

Some training programs censist of special format of study that 
the individual pursues off the job. These special study courses 
may be given by universities under the label of “continuing 
education”, or they may be tailor-made for a given set of 
managers or executives. Usually, there are specific reading lists 
and lectures provided as well as discussion groups. The readings 
and discussions are topic-oriented and focus on a wide variety 
of issues. Probably the most important consideration for this 
type of program is its organization. If it is poorly organized or 
the material is poorly selected, there may be very little transfer 
of information to the real organizational setting. 

Off-the-job Training: Behavioral Programs 

In recent years, a number of new types of training programs 
have been developed for off-the-job use. Although in certain 
cases the differences between these methods and some of those 
already described may be slight, the basic underlying goal of the 
new programs is to change behavior through active involvement 
and experimental learning. One of the major problems with the 
traditional techniques that involved lectures or films was that 
the communication was one-way, the trainee was not involved, 
and the applicability of the material was not always apparent. 
The programs that evolved addressed themselves specifically to 
the use of one or more of these principles in an attempt to 
improve the training. 

Case study 

This method was first developed in the 1880s by Christophe! 
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Langdell at the Harvard Law School to help the students to learn 
for themselves by independent thinking and by discovering in 
the ever-tangled skein of human affairs, principles and ideas 
which have lasting validity and general applicability. A collateral 
object is to help them develop skills in using their knowledge. 


The case study is based upon the belief that managerial 
be attained through the study, 


competence can best 
oncrete cases. The ‘case’ is a 


contemplation, and discussion ofc 
set of data (real or fictional), written or oral miniature description 


and summary of such data that present issues and problems 
calling for solutions or action on the part of the trainee. 


The typical case study used for business is a thorough 
description of some events that actually occurred in an 
organization. Cases have been included in training programs 


because it is believed that leadership effectiveness can be 
ith which managers 


achieved through the study of situations WI 
have been actually confronted. 

The application of the technique is flexible, with a few basic 
processes seen as standard procedures. The trainee or trainees 
read the case and present some alternative solutions or lines of 
action. These suggestions may then be discussed in a class 
session where the individual is able to obtain information about 
how others viewed the case. The trainee is therefore actively 
involved and is working in a setting which is supposedly similar 


to a setting he or she might encounter. 

In discussions of the case method, many authors point out 
that there is no one correct solution to the case. The trainee is 
encouraged to consider a variety of alternatives and to explore 
different points of view. Trainees should project themselves into 
the case to some extent by asking, “What would | do if | were in 
this situation?” The emphasis On flexibility however, creates 


some problems. To the degree that there are no definitive 
answers, it is difficult to use effective reinforcement techniques 
and to judge objectively whether the trainee has done a good 
job. Hopefully, the trainee is learning to come up with both 


numerous and constructive plans of action. 


Role playing 


This method was developed by Moreno, a Venetian psychiatrist. 
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He coined the terms “role-playing,” “role-reversal,” “socio- 
drama,” “psychodrama,” and a variety of specialised terms, with 
emphasis on learning human relations skills through practice 
and insight into one’s own behaviour and its effect upon others. 
It has been defined as “a method of human interaction which 
involves realistic behaviour in the imaginary situations.” 


In an attempt to increase the participation and involvement 
in case studies, trainees are sometimes asked to play the roles of 
the case participants. That is, they act out a case as if it were a 
play. This technique is known as role playing and differs from 
the case-study technique in a number of ways. As one can see, 
compared to case studies, the role-playing technique is more 
lifelike, involving behavior and emotions and allowing tor the 
practice of interpersonal skills. There is continual feedback, and 
the trainee actually experiences the ongoing process. By switching 
roles, one may gain insight into how the other person feels. 
Although the content is not necessarily tried to cases, the emphasis 
seems to be similar in that both techniques are designed to 
provide practice in the development of one’s interpersonal 
insights and skills. 


In role-playing, trainees act out a given role as they would in 
a stage play. Two or more trainees are assigned parts to play 
before the rest of the class. These parts do not involve any 
memorization of lines or any rehearsals. The role-players are 
simply informed of a situation and of the respective roles they 
have to play. Some time after the preliminary planning, the 
situation is acted out by the role-players. 

Role-playing primarily involves employee-employer 
relationships-Hiring, firing, discussing a grievance procedure, 
conducting a post-appraisal interview or disciplining a 
subordinate or a salesman making a representation to a customer. 


There are some shortcomings, however, with the procedure. 
The trainer must be careful in the way in which the group plays 
out the roles. Some individuals may become too involved in the 
“acting” and lose sight of the purpose of the exercise. The trainer 
must also be careful that the trainees receive correct feedback 
and reinforcement: more to the point, the trainer must be sure 
that trainees are not reinforcement: more to the point, the 
trainer must be sure that trainees are not reinforced for doing 
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the wrong thing. Finally, some sort of supplemental discussion 
period is probably necessary to discuss the feelings and insights 
experienced by the trainee. Without this supplement the trainer 
will not be able to provide necessary information about an 
individual’s reactions during the training. 


Simulations 

Simulations attempt not only to involve the individual but 
also to duplicate the environmental setting in which the trainee 
will eventually work. The major features of a typical simulation 
are (1) the actual experience of working in lifelike situations, (2) 
the chance for trainees to be themselves (rather than to act, as in 
role playing, (3) a telescoping of time and events, (4) a continual 
feedback and reevaluation process, and (5) a critical review 
session at the end of the simulation. A well-developed simulation 
would, therefore, utilize many of the learning principles which 


we have described. 

Examples of simulations for business fall under two major 
headings, those that deal with games of some sort and those that 
attempt to duplicate a task setting. In the case of business games, 
an environment is designed to replicate the economic and 
administrative functioning of an actual organization. This 
duplication is based on various principles linking inputs with 
processes and then with eventual outcomes or output, which in 
turn change the inputs. The trainees make decisions (as 
individuals or in teams) about the market, the budget, personnel 
policy, or so on; these decisions modify the situation; and more 
decisions are required. The games are typically conducted over 
a series of sessions or trials where the trainees are given some 
information (e.g., economic principles, probability estimates). 
The trainees must than make a variety of decisions, and a given 
session will end when this is done. The trainer must then figure 
out the implications of the decisions that were made according 
to the prestablished relationships underlying the game. The 
trainer then gives this information back to the trainees, and 
another trial begins. It should be mentioned that the a, 
of these games is highly variable. Some use computers to provice 
rapid and continual feedback, while some use the discrete steps 


described above. h th 
ith these games. 


There are a few drawbacks associated W 
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Under certain circumstances trainees may discover some 
gimmick or principle which allows them to win or tom perform 
successfully. This gimmick, however, may not be a good strategy 
to employ in an actual organizational setting. A similar problem 
occurs when trainees become so involved in winning the game 
that they fail to learn the major principles that are being taught. 
Finally, where the simulation is inaccurate in its representation 
of the environment, the trainee may actually learn the wrong 
thing. 

The type of simulation designed to represent a more specific 
task setting is best illustrated by the in-basket technique. The 
trainee is presented with a situation where he or she must take 
over for a manager who is absent. The trainee is provided with 
an in-basket full of materials which must be dealt with. 


Programd Instruction (or Teaching by the Machine Method): 


Programd instruction involves a sequence of steps which are 
often set through the central panel of an electronic computer as 
guides in the performance of a desired operation or series of 
operation. It incorporates a pre-arranged, proposed, or desired 
course of proceedings pertaining to the learning or acquisition 
of some specific skills or general knowledge. The characteristics 
of this type of instruction are: 

1. The material to be learned is broken down into small units 
called frames which are presented to the trainee one at a 
time (in a book or on a screen). 

2. The trainee is required to respond to each frame as to a 
multiple-choice question-that is, read the frame and then 
respond to a question about it. 

3. The trainee then receives immediate feedback and 
reinforcement. If the answer is incorrect, the trainee usually 
must reread the frame and choose again. 


4. Material is sequenced according to its complexity, with 
more difficult items dependent upon knowledge acquired 
in the earlier stages of the program. 


These principles emphasize the organisation of the material, 
feedback, reinforcement, and the active participation of the 
trainee. Modification of the basic format, called linear 
programming, has allowed the trainee to progress at his or her 
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own speed. That is, it trainces show that they know certain 
material by their responses on a sel of separate trames, they may 
be “branched” to more complex material. Trainees who have 
trouble may be given an extra set of frames to help them master 
a given topic. 

am, knowledge is imparted with the use ofa 


In such a progr 
program involves: presenting 


textbook or a teaching machine. The 
question, facts or problems to the trainee to utilise the information 
given; and the trainee instantly receives feedback (and sometime 
rewards or penalties) on the basis of the accuracy of his answers. 

This method is primarily used in teaching factual knowledge, 
such as mathematics, physics, a foreign language, etc. 

There are number of considerations, however, which limit 
the use of this type of program. First, it can be very expensive, 
both to develop and to maintain. If the programs are to be 
placed on computers and presented on teaching machines 
(small consoles with a screen and a variety of buttons on which 
one can respond), the cost may be prohibitive. It is also important 


to note that the transfer of the training may be questionable. Just 
because some information is learned does not necessarily mean 


that one will behave in the fashion desired. 
T-Group Training 

This usually comprises association, audio-visual aids, 
reading programs. 


Members of a professional associ 
in new techniques and ideas pertaining to their own vocations. 
Through a regular supply of professional journals and informal 
social contacts or gatherings, members are kept informed of the 


latest development in their particular field. 
Audio-visual aids - records, tapes, and films are generally 
used in conjunction with other conventional teaching methods. 
Planned and supervised reading programs are conducted. 
Technical publications and the latest journals are kept in the 
library for the use of the trainees. 
Laboratory Training 
Sensitivity or laboratory training is 


and planned 


ation receive training by it 


a fairly recent innovation 
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in executive development. It has grown out of the work of 
applied group dynamics and has been used in a variety of ways. 
The objectives of all types of sensitivity training, however, are 
basically the same. The aim of most human-relations or sensitivity 
training is to accomplish organizational goals through the efforts 
of people. The assumption is that managers are effective or 
ineffective because of their attitudes about people. Therefore, 
human-relations training attempts to change attitudes so that, 
ultimately, behaviour itself will change. 


Sensitivity training attempts to accomplish this goal of 
behavioural change through a philosophy and technique of 
training which is best described as a concern with the “how” of 
things-how trainees appraise themselves, how a group behaves, 
how another would react in a given situation. In short, sensitivity 
training has as its purpose the development of executives’ 
awareness of themselves, of others, of group processes, and of 
group culture. 


The core of a laboratory program is the T-group. From the 
standpoint of those who design and sponsor the program, the T- 
group’s purpose is to help people (1) explore their values and 
how they affect others, (2) determine if they want to modify 
their values, and (3) develop awareness of how groups can limit 
as well as facilitate human growth and interpersonal 
effectiveness. 

To the trainees the T-group, or the small group, into which 
they are put, appears objectiveless and structureless at the start. 
There are few rules or regulations. People are free to talk about 
whatever they want. But as they interact, structure and objectives 
emerge. In viewing this process, the trainees can get an 
understanding of small-group behaviour and their impact on it. 
At the same time, through communication with and feedback 
from other members of the group, the trainees learn about 
themselves as seen through the eyes of others. By being told 
frankly how their behaviour and attitudes are “read”, they have 
opened alternatives for change. 

From this experience, it is hoped that individuals will see 
behavioural shortcomings in themselves and others which impair 
interpersonal relationships. If people experience failure in relating 
with other members of the group, and are told why by the 
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group, they then may change their attitudes and, ultimately, 
their behaviour in order to interact more suc cessfully. Obviously 
these kinds of laboratory experiences can generate a high degree 
of individual involvement, because people's basic assumptions 
about their own behaviour and the behaviour of others are 
directly challenged. 

The goal of laboratory training is to enhance authenticity in 
human relationships. This can only be accomplished in a setting 
where there is high degree of individual awareness and 
acceptance of other people. Thus authenticity comes from the 
relationship between aware and sensitive individuals who have 
reached maturity in interpersonal transactions. 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Evaluation is an essential feature of all programs for the training 
of employees. The concept of evaluation is most commonly 
interpreted in determining the effectiveness of a program in 
relations to its objectives. We know that management invests in 
training programs of employees only with expectation to see 
some tangible benefits derived therefrom. How to know the 
results of the training program? The concept of evaluation of 
training becomes operational only when there is a np 
tangible product to measure which will indicate ae wel a 
program is received and how well the participants are doing. 


Evaluation can be done for various purposes. The evaluator 
should be clear about why he has been asked to evaluate 
training. Evaluation of training program may be done: 

(a) To increase effectiveness of the training programs while it 
is going on. 
(b) To increase the effectiveness of the programs to be held 


next time. 


(c) To help participants to get feedback for their improvement 


and efficiency. 
(d) To find out to what extent the training objectives are 


achieved. 
Training officers may use a number ot techniques to evaluate 
the effectiveness of training program. One approach is to pass 
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on a questionnaire to the trainees at the completion of the 
program to obtain their opinions as to it’s worth. Their opinions 
could also be known by means of interviews. Another approach 
is to measure the knowledge and skill that employees possess at 
the beginning of training and again at the end of the training. 
This may be accomplished by giving them a test before and after 
training. 

The most immediate source of information re required for 
evaluation of training is the participant himself. He can contribute 
pertinent data for the assessment of the potential value of a 
development program for other participants, whose needs may 
be of similar nature. Techniques of data collection using the 
participant as the source include individual and group reaction 
sheets evaluation forms, questionnaires subsequently sent by 
mail, structured interviews, and techniques of assessment by 
means of critical incidents, observing group discussions, paper 
and pencil tests before and after the course; records or statistics 
of productivity, profiles and charts of career advancement of the 
participants and related assessment techniques. In evaluating 
the effectiveness of any program whatever may be the method 
used, the following criterias should always be kept in mind:- 

(i) Objectives 
(ii) Cost Benefit analysis 
(iii) Flexibility 
(iv) Results obtained 
(v) Staff required 
(vi) Improvement possible 

The training and development managers must remain alert 
to the changing trends. A better way of measuring the effectiveness 
of training is to use various indices of performance and compare 
them after the course with the objectives set before the course. 
The output and quality of work of employees can be used for 
evaluation purposes. Before and after training figures on accident 
rates may show an improvement as a result of training, but it 
will take a longer period of time to produce sufficient evidence 
in this area. Analysis of absenteeism, employee turnover rates 
etc. may also reflect the benefits of training. 
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Though this may seem to be a fruitful approach to the 
problem of elevation, there is a basic flaw in this approach. We 
have no way of knowing whether the training activity caused 
improvement in performance index or whether it was achieved 
as a result of a combination of other factors. An improvement in 
various indices might have been caused by better production 
planning, better supervision, etc. In such a situation the evaluator 
may study the individuals who have got formal training and the 
individuals who have got no formal training. The real purpose 
of training is to cause a change in employees behaviour on the 
job and ultimately to improve the effectiveness of the 
organization. If there is a change in the behaviour of employees 
give training, then it can be concluded that training has achieved 
its objectives and it has justified the investment made in the 


training programs. 
EVALUATION - APPROACH AND STRATEGY 
Formal training has three stages: 

1. Pre-training Stage: When the trainee and those sponsoring 
him build up expectations for returns from training. 

2. Training Stage: When the trainee is going through the 
process of learning. 

3. Post-training Stage: When t 
supposed to transfer and it 
performance. 

The evaluation mod 
stages of training. 
I. Pre-training Evaluation 


1.Procedure of Selecting/Nominating Trainees 

sed to match the training with the job 
and the organization. An 
omotes learning is need for 


he trainee back on the job, is 
ntegrate training with his job 


el presented incorporates these three 


Organizations are suppO' 
requirements of the trainee 
organizational variable that pr 
substantial congruence in the purpose of training as perceived. 
by the trainee, his boss and the trainer. Executive's involvement 
in his selection for training is essential for his motivation to learn 
and to provide him direction and commitment towards 
application. It also helps the organisation decide on trainees 
placement corroborated with his training. 
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2. Trainee Profile 

After being acquainted with what the trainees intend learning, 
trainers need to understand more about them in terms of their 
existing level of knowledge and skill, their potential in the 
organisation and the degree of susceptibility of the trainees to 
accept and imbibe training. 

Pre-training evaluation is a useful prelude to the total training 
process. It not only helps the management and the trainee in 
identifying training needs but also help trainers to become 
acquainted with their specific and diverse training needs. 


Il. Training Evaluation 

Once clearity of objectives and expectations from training is 

achieved and the profile of the participants being trained known, 

the trainer is in a better position to evaluate his own inputs. It 

enables the trainer to evaluate the training design, the 

pedagogical tools and the curriculum design. After the training 

plan is ready, before organising the training activity the trainers 

should ask: 

(i) Whether their inputs give the trainees an opportunity to 

learn; 

(ii) Whether their inputs will result in enduring-learning; 

Wii) What can be its impact on trainees subsequent job 
performance; 

üv) What can be the benefits of training to the organization 
investing the financial resources for training. 

Ill. Post-training Evaluation 

Thought and preparation of tools for evaluation at the post 

training stage is to be carried out much prior to training. 

1. Reaction Evaluation 

It is Common practice in most situations to evaluate training by 

eliciting the reactions of the trainees through varied formats. 

The immediate reaction of the participants to the academic and 


social surrounding of training no doubt has the apparent benefit 
of providing feedback to the trainer as to how well the program 


was received. 
2, Learning Evaluation and Learning Index 


since reaction evaluation sometimes fails to provide a dennite 
feedback, other measures such as learning evaluation and 
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learning index should be used to substantiate the evaluation 
findings. 

3. Job Improvement Plan 

Training aims at improving the performance of the executives. 
Measurement of the impact of training on the executive's job 
performance is a difficult task for trainees, especially when the 
executive has not yet got back to work, thus not having an 
opportunity to transfer any of the training. The Job Improvement 
Plan is an action plan prepared by each participant for improving 
his job-performance on the basis of what has been learnt during 
the training period. It helps ascertain the impact of training on 
the trainee, his organisation and the lessons that can be drawn 
by the training institution for improving the programs in terms 
of adequacy, quality and relevance of Course content. Thus, JIP 
helps in establishing a direct link between training and its 
transfer to the job. 

4. Evaluating Transfer of Training to the Job 

Though many researchers have discussed the evaluation of 
training not many have been able to provide a systematic 
Method of measuring transfer. Any training loses its meaning 


unless it has some applicability on the job. It is a matter of 
of trainers and training institutions ends 


ledge and skills or does it extend in 
ensuring that knowledge acquired at the training institution 
finds sufficient application on the job. Since the ultimate goal ot 
any training is improved job performance of the trainee, 
awareness of the process of transfer is essential for the trainer. 

is carried out in two stages 


debate whether the role 
with imparting of know 


Evaluation of transfer of training 
and thus discussed in that order. 


A. On-the-Job Evaluation 

This step involved more than just the trainer and the trainee. 
Once the trainee returns to his work place with his Job- 
Improvement Plan-it could be discussed with his boss and if 
need be modified, changed or delete certain aspects of JIP in the 
light of his organizational requirements. This step has the 
advantage of increasing organisation's receptivity to new ideas 
that the trainee had acquired during training and also clarifies to 
the trainee, the scope and areas of improvement. 
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Four factors could be identified with the help or hinder 
transfer of training. These are: 

i. Personal development such as improvement in self- 
confidence, level of aspiration, open-mindedness etc. as a 
result of training. 

ii. Trainer's self-perception about training because unless an 
individual is convinced that training can contribute to 
ones development there is no scope for improvement. 


iii. How far the organisational climate is conducive to 
introduction of changes. Companies rigid in rules and 
regulations do not encourage transfer of training to the 


job. 

iv. How far training has succeeded in equipping the manager 
with sufficient skills so that he feels confident and takes the 
initiative to apply what he has learnt through training. 


B. Follow-up after Six Months/One Year 


If the trainers are really interested in studying the application of 
the training to the job then the progress ahs to be monitored 
after a sufficient time gap. This kind of follow-up analysis 
helped compare the actual gains, from the training with the 
expectations of the trainees and their sponsoring organisation. It 
educated the latter as to certain basic organizational and 
pretraining prerequisites if at all the company is interested in 
optimizing the returns of their investment. It also provides 
feedback to the trainers the planning and organising future 
training programs and thus completes the Cycle of Evaluation 
Model. 
©. Jeff. Harris in his famous work “Managing People at 
Work” that a good training program should answer the following 
questions:- 
1. Does this technique develop its training objectives on the 
basis of an organizational, operations, and man analysis? 
In other words, is the technique oriented to the specific 
needs of trainees? 
2. Does this training technique help the trainee to see the 
benefits he may achieve by completing the training this 
technique concentrates upon? 
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3. Does this training technique attempt to relate itself to the 
previous experiences (background) of the trainee? 

4. Does this technique progress through small, carefully 
planned steps or progressions to its completion? 


5. Does this technique attempt to influence the organizational 
conditions in which the trainee lives and works? 


6. Does this technique utilize a variety of the senses as it 
works? 
7. Does this technique make allowances for individual rates 
of learning? 
8. Does this technique get the personal involvement 
(participation) of the trainee in the process? 
9. Does the technique provide for rewards as new behaviour 
results? 
10. Does the technique provide for regular, constructive 
feedback to the trainee? 
11. Does the technique provide assistance to the worker when 
he encounters obstacles? 
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CAREER PLANNING 


areer planning essentially means helping the employees 

plan his career in terms of his capabilities within the 

€ontext of organisational needs. Career planning implies 
planning of specific career paths of the employees in the 
foreseeable future further in the organisation. It may be useful to 
workout career path charts for incumbents of different job 
clusters. 

Career planning often means job rotation, successive 
planning, and promotion policy. Career planning is a process 
which optimises the interdependence of the individuals and 
also their organisational relationship. Career planning is more 
akin to growth and development which is must for every 
individual of the organisation. It can often be translated into 
programmes and procedures which are designed to give the 
individual leverage and deciding personnel career within the 
organisational environment. It also helps to facilitate dialogue 
between the individual and the organisation inorder to optimise 
their mutual needs. Career planning programmes should be 
dynamic otherwise it will end to change rapidly because 
individuals are dynamic and changing entities. Human resource 
Management through innovative career planning is rapidly 
becoming a formalised institutional activity. Career planning 
process has inherent value and is used as a means of maximizing 
the individuals contribution to the organisation. In certain 
Organisations certain executives resist career planning efforts in 
order to manipulate the decisions of individuals under their 
Control. Individuals career planning assumed greater significance 
with the unparallel growth and spread of knowledge, 
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phenomenal increase in educational and training tacilities and 
widespread increase in job opportunities. Similarly, 
organisational career planning also gained importance with the 
change in technology, human needs, values and aspirations, 
increase in organisational size, complexity and number of 
openings at different levels. 


The recruitment of an unskilled worker for a manual job 
where the supply of such workers is abundant does not call for 
any kind of adjustment in the company’s career planning. But 
where the rank-and-file categories even are skilled operatives, 
particularly young, educated apprentices with pre-employment 
training, some thought has to be given to planning their 
progression in the organisation. 


However, career planning, as the term is generally 
understood, can hardly ever be an effective management 
technique for large numbers of men who work on the shop 
floor. Yet when it takes the form of the fair promotion policy 
supported by a provision for systematic training for those who 
are trainable and willing or eager to learn higher skills, it has a 
healthy effect on the morale and motivation of the workers. 


What is Career Planning? 


A career is all the jobs that are held during one’s working life. As 
a result of the professionalisation of business in recent times, 
and more and more professionals joining the realm of business, 
career planning and development have become crucial in 
management. Especially the emergence of human resources 
management philosophy has brought with it a management 
concern for providing facilities for the career development of 
individual employees. Organisations, which provide the best 
opportunities for its executives and people to fulfil their desire 
and aspiration to gain a good career and growth, are bound to 
get potential human resources. 


Career planning, according to Michael, “stands for the forward 
looking employment policies of an organization which take 
into account the career of individual executives involved in 
various tasks, particularly critical tasks. It unites organisational 
human resources planning with individual career needs. 
Individual career goals, career growth and career path in 
conformity with individual capabilities and aspirations are 
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matched with the manpower planing in a human resources 
development programme. This is necessary to properly motivate 
the people to identify themselves fully with the organisation, 
and to ensure expected level of organisational commitment. It 
also develops people for managerial succession.” 


Edwin B. Flippo defined a career as “a sequence of separate 
but related activities that provides continuity, order and meaning 
in a person’s life.” 

Douglas T. Hall defined a career as “an individually perceived 
sequence of attitudes and behaviours associated with work related 
experiences and activities over the span of the person’s life.” 


Wrether and Davis defined various terms of career planning 
as given hereunder. A career path is the sequential pattern of 
jobs that forms a career. Career goals are the future positions 
one strives to reach as part of a career. Career planning is the 
process by which one selects career goals and the path to these 
goals. Career development is those personal improvements one 
undertakes to achieve a personal career plan. Career management 
is the process of designing and implementing goals, plans and 
strategies to enable the organisation to satisfy employee needs 
while allowing individuals to achieve their career goals. 


A career is a sequence of positions occupied and tasks 


carried out by a person during the course of his work life. It 


includes the tasks completed, the changes in the nature of tasks, 
changes in the values fostered, changes In the attitudes and 


motivation that occur as an individual progresses in his work 
life. The occupation or vocation chosen by an individual and its 
growth in terms of contribution made, responsibilities carried 
out, the positions held, the level of compensation received at 
each stage, job satisfaction derived, and all such aspects determine 
career contents of an individual's work life. Every individual, 


who joins an organisation, has an expectation of making a 
career in consonance with his potentiality, ability, knowledge, 
expectations and aspirations. An organisation which recognises 
the career expectations of its individual employees and provides 


ways and means for the fulfillment of their aspirations will get 
the human resources of its choice. Hence, an organisation 
guided by the human resources management philosophy gives 
importance to the career planning of its people. 
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Career planning implies a purposeful planning of the career 
of every individual employee so that he will be able to achieve 
a career growth in accordance with his aspirations and 
expectations for which the organisation provides ways and 
means for his development during the course of his career span. 

According to Strauss And Sayles “ the object of a managerial 
career planning programme is to make each of the years count 
and to provide each manager with a rich learning experience, 
so that he or she has a productive and satisfying career. 
Managerial career planning has other objectives as well. It 
should permit each manager’s performance to be carefully 
observed so that in this highly competitive race only the very 
best gets to the top. But it must also provide continuing 
opportunities for personal growth for the vast majority who are 
destined to go no further than the middle and lower management. 
Increasingly, too, it should permit individual managers to 
participate in decisions affecting their own careers with the goal 
of improving the match between individual desires and 
organisational opportunities”. 


Need for Career Planning 
Career planning is necessary due to the following reasons: 

i. To attract competent persons and to retain them in the 
organisation. 

ii. To provide suitable promotional opportunities. 

iii. To enable the employees to develop and make them ready 
to meet the future challenges and strive to reach there 
through diligence and constant perseverance. 

iv. To increase the utilization of managerial reserves within 
an organisation. 

v. It enables the management to foresee the future jobs to be 
carried out in every function and identify appropriate 
person for every job or to correct employee placement. 

vi. To reduce employee dissatisfaction and turnover. 

vii. To improve motivation and morale to make sincere 
contribution towards organisational goals. 

viii. It plans the career, career growth and career path of every 
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employee (majority of employees) in the organisation. 


ix. It makes a succession plan. 
x. It helps in designing adequate training and development 
programmes for all categories of people. 


xi. It facilitates strategic planning, human resources 
development and human resources planning. 


xii. It helps in determining the training needs of an organisation. 

xiii, It provides a purpose, mission and a sense of fulfillment to 
the individual employees of an organisation. 

xiv. It provides a continuing opportunity for personal growth 
of individual executives. 

xv. It provides a basis for the organisation to a continuing 
evaluation of its employees. 


Elements of Career Planning 

Career management involves the assessment of human resources 
of different categories, evaluation of suitable policies and 
procedure for recruiting personnel of right type and calibre, 
designing and appropriate career path, training and development 
of personnel, and placement and transfer of personnel in a 
manner best suited to their utilization of skills in improving the 
educational needs. Following are the important internal and 
external career elements of career management programme: 


(a) Preparation of an up-to-date job inventory. An inventory 
position gives information about the duties, responsibilities 
and function no of each job and the requisite academic 
qualifications, training and skills and personality traits 
essential for performing the assignments. By defining job 
content we get position classification which help us in the 
fixation of responsibility, facilitate development of 
orientation, training and development activities and to 
provide a clear picture of development of career patterns 
and promotional opportunities a añ organisation. For 
building up the inventory of positions, information has to 
be collected on the number of jobs at each level of career 
paths, number of vacancies likely to occur due to normal 
turnover and retirement and additional hands needed on 
account of implementation of development programmes. 
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Information collected on various positions in each of the 
occupational groups and sub-groups and skills needed for 
efficient performance in each of the positions would help 
subsequent development of career pattern and placement 
of personnel who will best meet job requirements. 


(b) Preparation of personnel inventory of current and 


(c) 


ins 
the 

Ing 
The 


anticipated manpower resources. A basic requisite for 
assigning employees, developing their skills, and planning 
their career is to build up an inventory of currently available 
manpower resources. A manpower inventory contains 
essential bio-data as regard to academic qualifications, 
training and chronological record of various positions 
held and work experience gathered and an appraisal of 
their performance. This information on available manpower 
resources together with the estimate on manpower 
requirements of different categories based on job estimates 
provides the basis for planning and development of 
manpower resources needed by the organisation. Such an 
inventory of manpower resources is very useful to the 
organisation in identifying weaknesses in personnel and 
there by organising a management development 
programme. It provides a scientific basis for planned career 
progression and selection of eligible personnel for career 
advancement and promotion. 

Career planning and Development. Most of the 
organisations are not well aware of the internal career 
characteristics comprising broadly, the needs, goals and 
aspirations of its employees. However, it is very necessary 
for the organisation to take into account both the short- 
term and long-range goals and aspirations of the individuals 
before embarking upon the programme of devising career 
paths which help movement of employees towards their 


goals. 
In fact, development of career paths will guide the employees 
elf-development from the very stage of entry into service to 
stage of reaching the top level. 
redients of the Career Planning 

ingredients of the career planning are examined under the 


following broad headings: 
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1. Recruitment Procedure 

Normally the recruitment procedures and induction patterns 
are to be developed with a view to the qualitative as well as 
quantitative needs in terms of manpower for the company. A 
detailed manpower planning through industrial engineering 
techniques is the first important necessary step. 


2. Training and Development Needs 

Training plays an important role in career planning and 
development and as such has to be given due weightage. The 
fresh entrants are given induction course which is followed by a 
practical, on-the-job-training. Further, workers in various trades 
are given orientation training on a periodic basis so as to keep 
their knowledge up-dated. The purpose of the orientation course 
is (i) to avoid obsolescence of skills; (ii) to keep pace with 
advanced technology; and (iii) to create more interest in existing 
jobs and thereby improve performance in the present job. 

o acquire higher qualifications 
and are given cash awards for 
ssional competence and 


Employees are encouraged t 
such as diploma in engineering 
the same All these aspects cater to profe 
development. 


3. Career Progression 
To provide employees with appropriate opportunity, 
encouragement and rewards consistent with their contribution 
to the growth and prosperity of the organisation career profile 
has been drawn up outlining the hierarchical progression of the 
fresh entrants at the induction level. 


4. Appraisai System 
As is well known, any sound career planning system begins with 
an objective performance appraisal system. An appraisal system 
has a basic edifice on which career planning of an employee 
can be built and successfully monitored for some correction. 
The underlying idea is that no individual will be regarded as 
‘dead wood’ and it will be the responsibility of the senior to 
develop those under him. This appraisal system helps not only 
to assess the employees performance but serves as an instrument 
to evolve a developmental strategy for the employees. 


5. Job motivation 
motivation of employees cannot be 


The importance of effectiv i cann 
overstated. Basically, the problem is to keep the motivation of 
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employees alive so as to accomplish the work. Recognising this, 
some steps taken in this direction are outlined below: 


(a) Job rotation 
(b) Incentive Scheme 
(c) Skill Development 
(d) Identification of Job Hazards/Safety 
Process of Career Planning and Development 
Career Planning: Steps in Career Planning includes: 


(a) Analysis of individual skills, knowledge, abilities, aptitudes 
etc. 


(b) Analysis of career opportunities both within and outside 
the organisation. 

(c) Analysis of career demands on the incumbent in terms of 
skills, knowledge, abilities, aptitude etc., and in terms of 
qualifications, experience, training received etc. 

(d) Relating specific jobs to different career opportunities. 

(e) Establishing realistic goals both short-term and long-term. 


(f) Formulating career strategy covering areas of change and 
adjustment. 


(g) Preparing and implementing action plan including acquiring 
resources for achieving goals. 
Succession Planning: Survival, 
Continuous existence of an organisation 
people to fill various important j 


growth and efficient 


, 


resignation, promotion, death, creation of new position and 
new assignments. 


Succession 
people. Success 
the organisation 


shared feeling 
promoting the internal em 
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Organisations, appraise employees potentialities, identity 
training gaps for future vacancies, develop them for higher and 
varied jobs. The scope for succession plan would be more when 
the organisation grows steadily and the employees have 
potentialities to take up higher responsibilities. 

Professionally run organisations ask their managers to identify 
the internal employees having potentialities and develop them 
in order to occupy their positions as and when they fell vacant. 


However, it is necessary to allow inflow of new blood also. 
Hence, organisations should also search for outside talent in 
certain cases like when the competent internal people are not 
available, when major expansion, diversification and growth 
plans are in offing, complete dependence on either internal 
source of external source is not advisable to any organisation. 
Hence, a judicial balance between these two sources should be 


maintained. 


Career Development 

Career development is essential to implement career plan. Career 
development consists of personal improvements undertaken by 
the individual employee, training, developmental and 
educational programmes provided by the organisation and 
various institutes. The most important aspect of career 
development is that every employee must accept his/her 
responsibility for development. Various career development 
actions prove useful if an employee is committed to career 
development. The career development actions are: 

(a) Job Performance: Employees must prove that his 
performance on the job is to the level of standards 
established, if he wants career progress. 

desire for career progress should 

wledge, qualifications, achievement, 
hose who take the decisions about 


(b) Exposure: Employees’ 
expose their skills, kno 
performance etc., to t 
career progress. 

(c) Resignations: employees may resign the present job in the 
organisation, if they find the career opportunities elsewhere 
are better than those of the present organisation. 

(d) Change the Job: Employees who put organisational loyalty 
above career loyalty may change the job in the same 
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organisation if they find that career opportunities in other 


jobs in the same organisation are better than those in the 
present job. 


(e) Career Guidance: And counselling provide information, 
advice and encouragement to switch over to other career 
organisation, where career Opportunities are better. 


Thus, these are two types of employee mobility in career 


development actions. They are internal mobility and external 
mobility. 


Pre-requisites for the Success of Career Planning 


** Strong commitment of the top management in Career 
Planning, succession planning and development. 


* Organisation should develop, expand and diversity its 
activities at a phased manner. 


$ Organisation should frame clear corporate goals. 

$ Organisation should have self-motivated, committed and 
hard working employees. 

$ 


Organisation’s goal in selection should be selecting the 
most suitable man and place him in the right job. 


* Organisation should take care the proper age composition 
in manpower planning and in selection. 

*® Organisation should take steps to Minimise career stress. 

* Organisation should have fair 


*® Organisation shoul 
and development 


within an occupation, 


There is every possi 
and external career. 
individual have to gair 


bility of mismatching of internal career 
Hence, both the organisation and the 
n more insight into the characteristics of 
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the external career and internal career, nature of work, identifying 
mismatches and adjusting through introducing changes in 
external career structure. 
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PROMOTION, TRANSFER AND 
DEMOTION 


omotion is a matter affecting every member of an 
organization and as such is a loaded issue in all 
organisations. Promotion policy is closely linked to the 
very framework of an organisation. Both policy and mechanics 
of promotion lie close to the heart of any organisation and have 
an important effect on motivation. Existence of adequate 
Promotion opportunities generate within an organisation 
beneficial pressures on work performance and desired behaviour 


of all its members. 

Promotion is usually defined as a movement to a position in 
which responsibilities are increased. It is a term which covers a 
change and calls for greater responsibilities, and usually involves 
higher pay and better terms and conditions of service and, 
therefore, a higher status or rank. The purpose of a promotion is 
to staff a vacancy which, in general, is worth more to the 
organisation than the incumbent's present position. 

In our society promotions are much coveted. Most 
employees (but not all) have a desire to get ahead. They want 
the higher pay that accompanies a promotion in order to 
achieve a better standard of living. The concept of starting at the 
bottom of the ladder when one is young and rising in status and 


income as one grows older is a part of our culture. 
hier: “ A promotion is the transfer 


According to Scott and Clot 
h pays more money or one that 


of an employee to a job whic 
Carries some preferred status.” 
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To Peter B. Doeringer and Michael J. Piore, “ Most promotions 
and lateral transfers...are determined by ability factors as well as 
seniority. The emphasis on ability varies from complete reliance 
on merit and ability to automatic promotion of the most senior 


employee, subject only to his ability to perform the job after a 
trial period.” 


L.D. White in his famous work, “Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration” gives a comprehensive definition of 
promotion where he defines it, “ An appointment from a given 
position to a position of a higher grade, involving a change of 
duties to a more difficult type of work and greater responsibilities, 
accompained by change of title and usually an increase in pay- 


Wisely administered, transfers and promotions promote 
morale, increase efficiency, and provide opportunity for loyal 
employees. The following reasons for promoting employees 
have been mentioned by many business executives: 


1. Promotion is the stepping up of an employee to a position 


in which he can render greater service to the company. 


2. Promotions from within the company are not so apt to be 
mistakes as are selections from without. 

3. The knowledge that deserved promotions are being made 
increases the interest of other employees in the company 
and the desire to serve the interests of the company. 

4. Such knowledge causes other employees to believe that 
their turns will come next, and so they remain with the 
company and reduce the labor turnover. 

5. It creates a feeling of content with the present conditions 
and encourages ambition to succeed within the company: 

6. 


It increases interest in training and in self-development a 
necessary preparation for promotion. 


A promotion may be defined as an upward advancement of 
an employee in an organisation to another job, which commands 
better pay/wages, better status/prestige, and higher opportunities 
challenges, responsibility, and authority, better working 
environment, hours of work and facilities, and a higher rank. 


Sena ee 6 
Promotion is a bit different from upgrading,. It amounts i 
minor or small-scale (or limited) promotion. Upgrading !§ t 
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movement of an employee to a more responsible job within the 


same occupational unit and with a corresponding increase in 
Pay. When a second-class machinist is moved upto the job of a 
first-class machinist, he has been upgraded. Both promotions 
and upgradations are devices used by management to reward 
employees for better performance and to increase their morale. 


Purposes of Promotion 

According to A Study of the Capacity of UN Development 
System, Geneva (1969), “It must be realised that if senior post 
are filled from outside the services, it will be impossible to retain 
first class people in the organization. And constraints on the 
efficiency and capacity would be compounded.” Similar thoughts 
were expressed by Fulton Committee, U.K. (1968), that the right 
promotion at the right time is an essential part6 of the process of 
developing to the full talents of men and women in the service. 


: A promotion is a vertical move in rank and responsibility. 
romotion is a management technique has the same objective 


as any other personnel practice: to enhance the efficiency and 


productivity of the working force. Following are given reasons 


or purposes for promotion: 
individual's ability to perform a 


1. As a recognition of the 
ble job. Without such an 


more complex and responsi 
incentive, the person of superior qualifications has no 


particularly strong reason to use those qualifications and 
will either seek other employment where his true worth 
will be recognized or will become frustrated, dissatisfied, 
and a morale problem. Failure to promote such a person 
not only has an adverse effect on him as an individual, but 
deprives the employer of the services Ot a competent 
worker in the better job, the harder it is to fill, and neglect 
of justified promotions simply aggravates the situation. 

of the employee body 
e filled by promotion, rather than by 
he employing organisation will be 
will be lengthened, and the 
hiring and training can be 
{ of time. Furthermore, the 
om the operation of a 


2. The over-all morale is certain to be 


better if openings ar 
hiring. Loyalty to t 
greater, average job tenure 
investment in employee 

amortized over a longer period 
improvement in morale resulting, fr 
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10. 


Ps. 


promotion plan. tends to attract the better qualitied and 
more desirable members of the labor pool. This is a 
valuable recruitment asset, particularly in times of labor 
scarcity. 


Promotions are often regarded as rewards for long and 
faithful, or especially satisfactory service. Caution should 
be observed in using promotions for this purpose, as it may 
result in serious misplacements. Long service, in and of 
itself, does not qualify an individual to discharge greater 
responsibilities; in fact, normal deterioration may cause an 
exactly opposite effect. Rewards for past services might 
better take the form of financial payments, extra privileges, 
or less strenuous work, but not increased responsibility. 
Past performance in one field and potentialities for the 


future in another area are too often confused, both by the 
individual and his employer. 


To put the worker in a position where he will be of greater 


value to the company and where he may derive increased 
personal satisfaction and income from his work. 


To remove a worker from his job as an alternative to avoid 
the embarrassment of firing or demoting him. 


tes van 3 ed him 
To recognize an individual S performance and reward iis 
for his work so that he may have an incentive to aes 
ahead. Employees will have little motivation if better job 
are reserved for outsiders. 

To increase an employee’s organisational effectiveness. 


. i : 

To build up morale, loyalty, and a sense of belonging i 
the part of the employees when it is brought home to the 

that they would be promoted if they deserve it. | 

Shins nc 

To promote job satisfaction among the employees as 
give them an Opportunity for unbroken, continuous servic 

2 . n” es 

To provide a Process of “selective socialization”. Employs 

whose personalities and skills enable them to fit D 

organisation’s human relations programme tend to say 


: ip i the 
while those whose personalities with those of 
organisation tend to leave. 


he 
To attract suitable and competent workers for t 
organisation. 
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12. To create among employees a feeling of contentment with 
their present conditions and encourage them to succeed in 
the company. 

Watkins, Dodd and others mention that purposes of 
promotion are: 

(a) To furnish an effective incentive for initiative, enterprise 
and ambition. 

(b) To conserve proved skill, training and ability. 

(c) To reduce discontent and unrest. 
(d) To attract suitable and competent workers, and 
(e) To suggest logical training for advancement. 


Yoder and others observe, “promotion provides incentive to 
initiative, enterprise, and ambition, minimises discontent and 
unrest; attracts capable individuals; necessitates logic training ot 
advancement and forms an effective reward for loyalty and co- 
operation, long service, etc.” 


Main Features of Promotion 


Some essentials or main features of promotion are as given 


below: 

1.Promotion Planning: Every organisation should have a clearly 
defined and written promotion policy. This should be 
known not only to those administering the policy but also 
every person in the organisation. Clearly an Artisan or 
unskilled worker does not need to know the policy in 
detail. He should be aware of its basic principles and be 
able to find out simply and easily what prospects are open 
to him. The management must provide realistic 
opportunities which will encourage promising employees 
to take the risks involved in moving upward. It must nol 
discourage valuable employees from seeking gone 
by making service in an unpopular job a Poara or 
promotion. Each organisation needs to strike a ba ance 
between the internal sources of personnel promotion and 
external sources (through recruitment on the one hand 
and between merit and ability as against length of service 
on the other. Since promotions mean advancement tor 
some, the promotional process itself must ensure that 
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successful candidates are sufficiently acceptable to their 
subordinates and others so that leadership in, and effective 
administration of organisational progress is unhindered 
and unhampered. A management should frame the policy 
on the basis of which promotions may be made. 


An important aspect of any promotion policy is that it must 
be both fair and seen to be fair. The methods of selection 
for promotion need to be of public knowledge and need 
to be felt and seen to be fair. If a man fails to be promoted, 
his colleagues should feel that he was given fair chance 
even if he, himself, cannot see that this is so. As a general 
rule secrecy breeds suspicion. If a policy of openness 
about matters affecting promotion is adopted, there is 
likely to be a greater degree of acceptance. Management 
has to ensure that implementation of promotion policy is 
equitable and consistent. Suitable provision is made for 
review and redressal of genuine and just grievances. The 
management should be able to remove all suspicion of 


arbitrariness, ad hocism, improvisation to suit particular 
individuals, nepotism, etc. 


3. It must offer the prospect of promotion to every one in the 
organisation. No one with the potential of promotion 
should be overlooked. The hope and not the fact of 
advancement is the spur to industry. No one should see his 
Promotion path totally blocked.. Dead-end posts are to be 
avoided. There should be defined lines or career paths of 
advancement. Opportunities for promotion should be 
uniformly distributed throughout the organisation. Uniform 
channels of promotion will facilitate internal mobility for 
better placement and wider experience. Seniority lists of 
employees based on channels of promotion could be 
published and updated from time to time. 


4. Promotion should be planned activity, i.e., the management 
should make a Correct assessment of the requirements OF 
Opportunities of promotion within the organisation so that 


t i 1 ad i 
there IS no phenomena of bunching’ or no period of 
Promotional drought, i.e., NO over-estimation or under- 
estimation, 
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5. Past performance is the best guide for promotion, it is of 
are is taken in assessing and recording 
an objective performance of the staff each year. This 
provides the bases for sound internal promotions. It provides 
the best information on which judgements can be made. 
The proper handling of the appraisal reporting system isa 
key aspect of any organisation’s promotion policy. 

a sound promotion scheme is that 
te system for the identification 
be promoted. This, 
tion criteria. The 
decisions are (a) 


key importance that € 


6. Another essential of 
there should be some defini 
and selection of employees who are to 
of course, call for the choice of promo 
criteria often used for making promotion 
merit, and (b) seniority. 

7. All promotions should be finally approved and notified by 
the concerned line heads. This is conducive for building 


confidence of employees on line authority. In addition, 


employees are impressed favourably by their line 


supervisor’s concern for their progress. 

a sound promotion scheme is that 
hould be made for a trial 
is not found capable of 


8. The other essential of 
follow up. All promotions s 


period so that if the promote ] 
handling the job, he can be reverted to his tormer post 


and/or his former pay scale. During the trail period an 
interview with the promoted employee to determine 
whether all is going well or some coaching is required be 
usetul. 
irrespective of 
ands that the 
lanning that 


Consistency, i.e., the policy will be applied 
the persons concerned. Consistency dem 
policy should be so correlated to career plannine 
there should not be a sudden spurt of promotion in the 
organisation conferring premature benefits on a number 
of persons followed by a long period of absence of 


promotion. 


Principles of Promotion 
rinciples varying i 
are: 


9, 


The two standard p n cael 
_ Merit, Il Se y 


from organization to organization, 


l. Merit 


This is an old battle that still has claimed that a 


goes on. No one 
E 
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senior man can have no ability or merits or that an able man 
cannot have requisite seniority for a higher job. 


It is not possible to make a dogmatic approach to this 
problem which has a large human significance. It can be said 
that the criterion of merit is generally management's preference. 
The usual policy is to take merit into consideration. Sometime 
length of service, education, training courses completed, previous 
work history etc., are the factors which are given weight while 
deciding on a promotion. Although promotions are made on 
the basis of ability, hard work co-operation, meril, honesty, 
many informal influences are powerful determinants of a 
promotional policy. 


For higher posts, persons picked by the top executives: 
(i) Who think and feel just as he does; 
(ii) Who value loyalty to him and to the organisation; and 


(iii) Who have social, political, economic and religious interests 
similar to his own. 


Top executives choose those who are carbon copies ol 
themselves. 


Merits and Demerits 


No doubt merit promotion encourages initiative and if the policy 
is Consistent and scrupulously fair, it would lead to eiticiency and 
higher productivity. But such promotion do cause demoralization 
of a certain number of people and generate conflicts in the 
Organization. Seniority promotions certainly enhance loyally 


the organization; but they also create conilicts between longs 
service people and short service but 


latter being better educated or trained 


they could, they would leave 
enterprises where 


able people. Some of the 
, might get disc ouraged. 4 
the organization and join othe! 
promotional prospects are better. 


_ To repeat, no organization can afford to take a dogmatt 
view. A combination of the merit and seniority principles 10 


proportions: suitable for the different levels and categories Of 
posts, is generally the answer. 


Promotion by merit enjoys certain benefits 
(a) It brings rew 


p : " te C, 
i ards for meritorious work, extra competent 
achievement 


and initiative. 
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ork hard so that he may get 


(b) It encourages an employee to w 
e organisation 


an opportunity for advancement in th 
(c) Itleads to increased productivity, for individuals are satisfied 
that their merit and competence will be properly 


appreciated and rewarded. 


Assessment of Merit 

Ability or merit is generally more a matter of potential than of 
performance already assessed and recorded or, at least, known. 
Traditionally, a senior executive would pick up a man for 
training and development as he has as a hunch that the man has 
great potential. Such hunches are no longer relied upon- 
unionized workers want some more dependable standards. At 
the other extreme today we have computerized personal data 
about every employee in the organization, his family background, 
education, training record, performance data etc. 

ability or merit is a challenge to the 


The assessment of 
o advise the management on this 


personnel expert who has t 
problem. 


Methods to ascertain merit 
which are well-established, and one or 


not common. 


(a) Merit rating: provided the rating fo 
in nature or the raters are not too inc 


the blunt truth. 


(b) Negative data: Warnings, penalties 
performance, misconduct etc., which hav 


on record. 


(c) Positive data: 
prizes for ‘suggestions 
also have been recorded. 


(d) Production records: Where such records are m 
for individual workers. 


(e) Written tests: For examp! 
accounting, clerical, typing 


(P Trade tests: For technical operatives. 


(g) Experience On similar jobs i 


are as given below, some of 
two others which are 


rms are not too general 
lined to evade stating 


imposed for poor 
e been placed 


ood work, company 


commendations for g 
ance etc. which 


superior perform 


aintained 


e, for promotion to office jobs,- 
and similar jobs. 


nthe organization, oF elsewhere. 
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(h) Age One who is to retire fairly soon would be difficult to 
promote for certain types of jobs. It would be a wasteful 
exercise for the enterprise. The benefit of his potential 
ability, he may be an able performer, would be available 
only for limited period. So some organizations lay down a 
tule that employees would retire in another 3 years’ time 
or, cannot be promoted to higher jobs, However, this rule 
does not always apply under Indian conditions, not at 
least, for the higher levels. Besid 
human sentiment in favour of such 
the final phase of his Career, 


es, there js always a 
a person's elevation at 


ability: It is not an 
an executive or even an 
‘acting’ chance for a short 
© see how he shapes on the 
t a special report on his 
ate superior. This temporary 
rovide valuable information 


the Promoting authorities. 
I. Seniority 


In current practi 


l ] ce, seniority has become 
IN promotion a 


a major consideration 
and separations. Seniority 

; zh importance that neither 
policy nor practice 


Ctive agreements as an essential 
ility for i with the ability or merit as 

Promotion In a majority of such 
Pointed out, the impact of 
Ost every contact between 


seniority provisions 


extends to alm 
management and th 


eir employees, 


Sentority means, in essence, relative length of service of 
employees. It refers to the fact that some employees “got there 
first”. The general notion of the seniority holds that those who 


were first should have first choi 
c oice, that relati 5 
should get less of the benefits of ime newcomers 


; working and 
hardships. 8 accept more of the 
The length of service al ie or 
lant-wide em zlo ment : Sempani 3 
p ployment, ’ OCCUpational, shift, or 
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almost any combinati iori i 

FE eT icles ee: a it 
father as chiet king emperor ‘lord of hes ete erie . 
the wealth and the power ef his father p> ri pyak a 
hey . Seniority provided 
certainty and dependability. It reduced rivalry and struggle.. 
Historically, the seniority method of promotion be regarded as a 
success. It is still regarded highly in America by the armed 
services, labor unions, Civil Service, and commercial and 
industrial institutions. In modern business, however, seniority is 
quite inadequate as a universal promotional system, It survives 
merely because no better system has been developed that has 
won public confidence. There are various methods of using 
seniority as a factor in promotion. A few of these are as follows: 


1. Straight plant-wide seniority on all jobs, promotion going 
to the oldest employee provided he can do the work. 


2. Occupational Seniority may be within the department, 
within the division, within the entire plant. 
his criterion are as follows: 


d on competitive seniority among 
tion, transfer, lay-off and recall 


The advantages of tl 


(a) Some rights: are base 
employees. Rights to promo 
are such examples. 

(b) Other benefits have nothing to d 
another, e. g., a man may be en 
may be entitled to have 15 days’ casua 
pension after 30 years and a certain amoun 
after 6 months’ service. 

(c) Seniority, being valued as an asset, prevents people from 
leaving an organisation. it thus reduces labour turnover. 


(d) The criterion gives a feeling of security and assurance to 
the individual who can calculate his promotion well in 


advance. 


o with one man relative to 
titled to have, e.g., a man 
| leave in a year, a 
t of sick leave 


(e) The measurement with this criterion is both simple and 
exact. All employees are assured that promotion will come 


automatically when it is due. 


(f) It is in consonance with our 
respected in all walks of life. 
ans ot distinguishing among personnel. 


culture in which seniority is 


(8) It is an objective me 
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Under this criterion it is not the Management but the 
system which ranks individuals. 


(h) It satisfies the personal aspirations of the employees for 
growth, builds morale and is conductive to better labour- 
management relations. 


(i) It leads to optimum utilisation of the existing workforce by 
training and development. 


(j) This system is much more economical than open market 
recruitment or recruitment by negotiation with other 
belonging to another organisation. 


(k) The management will have a known man of good 
performance in a higher position than take a risk to bring 
in an unknown outsider, 


The system also suffers from certain drawbacks too such as: 


y be quite inadequate, and 

e who do not quite come up to 

r jobs, may be promoted. 

(b) Since the working system and technology change very fast, 
it is necessary that new blood should be infused with new 


and up-to-date knowledge and ideas, which the older 
Persons in organisation may be lacking. 


(c) The worth of an individual is not appreciated and given 


due recognition. This generates frustration and may 
constrain a good employee to leave the organization. 


(d) When there are wholesale Promotions, promotion from 


within Might cause disorganization and upset the working 
of the Organisation, 


(e) Excessive emphasis on seniority leads to the promotion of 
incompetents, Oldest ts not always the ablest. Accumulation 
of years of experience or leng 


$ z gth of service does not 
invariably produce ability, 

(f) When seniority is the ol 
initiative inevitably wit 
what it is, few people 
themselves for the ne 
achieve the same goal 


nly decidin 
hers awa 
will take 
xt rung u 


g factor in promotion, 
y- Human nature being 
the trouble of qualifying 
p the ladder if they can 
Merely by “putting in time”. 
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(g) The seniority criterion adversely affects the morale of 
meritorious workers and drives the ambitious and able 
men, with little service, out of the organisation. 


Problems in Promotion 

No industrial enterprise can possibly have and ideal promotion 
policy or a flawless promotion procedure. Promotional 
opportunities very much depend on the growth or expansion of 
an enterprise. In a situation of stagnation or limited growth, 
naturally promotional opportunities will be fewer. However 
meticulously career planning might have been carried out, in 
India, career planning has very little meaning for the larger 
group of employees, i.e., the workmen, clerks and supervisors 
in any case. 

There is no reason to believe that all employees wish to 
be promoted as quickly as possible. In a developing economy, 
particularly, many uneducated or semi-literate employees, who 
are good at their present job, may not all be promotable or may 
not desire to be promoted. Fitness for higher jobs may mean 
learning the three R's, acquiring higher skills by undergoing 
training for them or separation from their own group. Even in 
developed countries women with family obligations often show 
reluctance to assume higher responsibility by being promoted. 


Even good operatives at times do not wish to have supervisory 
jobs where the stress and strain would be much greater. In India 
there are still pockets of uncommitted labour torces like seasonal 
labour, contract labour etc. who take a fatalistic view of their 


station in life and think more in terms of getting better wages on 


the jobs they are currently doing in promotional opportunities. 


ducated or trained people with 


middle class values and aspirations that the urge for promotion 
is very great. This urge is as much for more emoluments as tor 
the higher status in their social group, and for moving away 
from manual or semi-manual operations to white collar 


Occupations. 


It is only among the € 


Transfer 


A transfer consists of a reassignment of an employee to another 
job of similar pay, status, and responsibility. A transfer is a 
horizontal move from one job, section, department, shitt, plant 
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or position to another at the same or another place where his 
salary, status and responsibility are the same. It is to be 
distinguished from a promotion, which is a vertical move in 
rank and responsibility. A transfer may involve a slight change 
in level of responsibility and status, because ranks and grade 
levels in many organizations are defined very broadly. In general, 
moving a nonsupervisory employee from one job to another 
which has been evaluated in the same labour grade is a transfer; 
similarly, movement of a supervisory employee from one position 
to another on the same organisational level is generally 
considered a transfer, unless the requirements of skill and 
responsibility are markedly different. 


Yoder and associates have defined transfe 
causing movement of individu 
usually without involving 
responsibilities, skills ne 


r as ʻa lateral shift 
als from one position to another 
any marked change in duties, 
eded or compensation.” 


Transfer generally does not involve a promotion, de 
or a change in job status other than move 
place to another. 


Purpose of Transfer 


Transfers are ge 
work team 


motion 
ment from one job or 


nerally effected to build up a more satisfactory 
and to achieve the following purposes: 


(a) Production transfers, flexibility transfers, or organisational 
transfers 


To satisfy such need 
change in the qua 
requirements, and 


on so that lay-offs may 

e — filling in of ich may aan because 

suitable adjustments in 

known as production 

p S, OF organisational transfers. The 
purpose of such transfers 


cone is to stabilise employment in an 
organisation. They are generally controlled centrally through 


rtment. In some cases, production 
transiers mav ot necessity be to 


i less skilled jobs, so that 
downgrading is involved. 
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(b) Personal transfers 

To meet an employee’s own request, when he feels 
uncomfortable on the job because of family circumstances 
which may compel him to change the place of his residence. 
Such transfers generally have their root in faulty selection and 
erroneous placement, and are known as personal transfers. They 
enable employees to feel at home in the work of their choice. 


(c) Remedial transfers 

ade for various reasons primarily 
concerning the person on job. Initial placement may have been 
faulty, or the worker may not get along with his supervisor Or 
with other workers in the department. To utilise properly the 
services of an employee when he is not performing satisfactorily 
and adequately and when the management feels that they may 
be more useful or suitable elsewhere, where his capacities 
would be better utilised. Such transfers are called remedial 


transfers. They act as a follow-up measures of the selection-and- 


placement procedure and help employees to adjust themselves 
excellent opportunity for 


to suitable jobs. This offer an f 
management, working with the personnel department, to practice 

this principle. 
(d) Versatility transfers 
To increase the versatility of the employee, by shifting him 
from one job to another so that he may have ample opportunities 
for gaining a varied and broader experience ot work. Such 
transfers are known as versatility transfers. They make it possibie 
for employee to enjoy the facility of job enrichment, which in 
turn gives to the management a more effective and experienced 
The versatility transfer is also 


employee for a higher jobs. ; 
necessary for flexibility of operation In a small shop where there 
is not enough work on a particular job to keep a man busy. 


(e) Plant transfers 


To adjust the workforce of one plant with that of another, 
Particularly when -one is closed down for reasons beyond the 


control of the employer. Such transfers are known as plant 
transfers and are generally effected on humanitarian grounds to 
ensure that persons who have been long in service of an 
Organisation are not thrown out of employment. 


This type of transfer is m 
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(f) Replacement transfers 


Replacement transfers are similar to production transfers in their 
inherent, i.e., to avoid layoffs. To replace a new employee by an 
employee who has been in the organisation for a sufficiently 
long time. Such transfers are known as replacement transfers, 
the purpose of being to give some relief to an old employee 
from the heavy pressure of work. Replacement transfer program 
.is used when all operations are declining and is designed to 
retain the long-service employees as long as possible. 

(g) Shift transfers 


transfers may be made 
pe of work, for example, 
tred from night shift to 
cond shift (As in the case 


To penalize the em 
either a difficult trad 
be transferred to ri 


is widespread, and is al 
alternative of disciplinary action. ` 
(i) Routine transfer 


Transfer for the maint i 
Ste ) enance of tenure syste In senior 
administrative servi pie 


ensure that he does i m 
aa a Yale ara Aas not get involved 


Scott and others have classified tran 
(j) The convenience of the company 


(a) Temporary transfers arisin 
shifts in the work load; va 


sfers according to: 


g from temporary absenteeism; 
cations; 
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(b) Permanent transfers arising out of shifts in the workload; 
vacancies which need the special skill or ability of the 
transferred employee. 

(ii) The convenience of the employee 

(a) Temporary transfers arising from the ill health of, or an 
accident to, an employee; for family reasons or for taking 
care of some private affairs; 

(b) Permanent transfers arising out of ill health or accident; 
out of outside interest-for example, for the purpose of 
attending a professional school or similar activities; out of 
family consideration; out of a desire to learn a particular 
skill. 


Transfer Policy 

Every organisation should have a just and impartial transfer 
policy which should be known to each employee. The 
responsibility for effecting transfers is usually entrusted to an 
executive with power to prescribe the conditions under which 
requests for transfers are to be approved. 

is needed to get reasonable 


A systematic policy, therefore, 
t the organisation. 


Consistency of treatment throughou 
A good transfer policy should: 


(a) Clarify the circumstances under 
made. Are operations in different departments sufficiently 
alike to permit production and replacement transfers? 
What other types of transfers should the organization 
encourage? 

(b) Intimate the basis for transfer- i-e., whether it will be based 
on seniority or on skill and competence or any other 
factor. 


(c) Be in writing and dul 
(d 


which the transfers will be 


y communicated to all concerned. 
some officer who may initiate and 


Locate the authority in 
implement transfers. 


Indicate whether transfers can be 
unit or also between departments, 
an employee is transferred, does 
seniority credit with him, retain it fo 


made only within a sub- 
divisions/plants. When 
he carry his previous 
r temporary period, or 


(e 
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lose it altogether? 


(f) Decide the rate of pay to be given to the transferee on the 
job to which he is transferred. Under what circumstances 
should he get the rate of his previous or regular job 
(assuming it is higher), and when should he get the rate of 
the new job (assuming it is lower)? 


(g) Intimate the fact of transfer to the person concerned well 


in advance. 


(h) Not to be made frequent and not for the sake of transfer 
only. 


Demotion 


As yet there has never been devised a technique that will take all 
the sting out of demoting a man who is almost making good but 
not quite measuring up to expectations. Many managers hesitate 
to demote a man on the theory that he will not be satisfied to 
take the lower job and it is therefore better to discharge kim 


than to have a disgruntled employee. This is especially their 
attitude toward executives, 


Demotion is exact opposite of promotion, in that it involves 
a move to a job of lessor skill requirements or responsibility, 
frequently with a reduction in pay and almost always with 
narrower prospects for the future. 

According to D. S. Bea 


individual to a job of lower rank and pay usually involving 
lower level of difficulty and responsibility.” 


It is used as a 


ch, “demotion is the assignment of an 


by his junior. 
Causes of Demotion 


Demotions may be caused b: 
control. This is the typical 
occurs: 


y factors beyond an employee's 
case when a reduction in force 


(i) When departments are combined and jobs are eliminated. 
This can affect both managerial and hourly paid personnel. 
When large-scale layoffs occur and the bumping process is 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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set into motion, employees are often required to accept 
lower-level position until normalcy is restored. Such a 
demotion is not a black mark against an employee. 


Inadequacy on the part of the employees in terms of job 
performance, attitude and capability-as happens when an 
individual finds it difficult to meet job requirement 
standards, following his promotion. It often happens that 
technology, methods, and practices change but that old- 
timers are unable to adjust to the new ways. In other 
words, management has raised the requirements of their 
jobs substantially, and they cannot meet the new 
expectations. 

When, because of a change in technology, methods and 
practices, old hands are unable to adjust, or when 
employees, because of ill health or personal reasons, cannot 
do their job properly. 

Demotion is also used as disciplinary measure as a penalty 
for violation of company rules of conduct. 

Demotions because of inability to handle work assignments 
need not result in actual financial loss to the workers if the 
wage program provides adequate overlaps between labour 
grades and their shortcomings have been detected before 
the individuals have reached the upper levels of their 


grades. 


Demotion Policy 


Yoder, Heneman, Turnbul 


| and Stone have suggested a five-fold 


policy in regard to demotion practice: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


st of rules should be framed, 


A clear and reasonable li ’ 
bject an employee to demotion; 


violations of which would su 


This information should be clearly communicated to 


employees; 

There should be a competent investigatio 
violation; 

If violations are discovered, th 
and equitable application of the penalty, 
immediate supervisor; 


There should be a provision for review. 


n of any alleged 


ere should be a consistent 
preferably by the 
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Demotions serve a useful purpose in the sense that they keep 
the employees alert and alive to their responsibilities and duties. 


For persons with a long meritorious service, there should be 
no demotion. However, some of their duties and responsibilities 
may be taken from them and assigned to others. The other 
alternative is to crate a job for the person at the same pay and 
status but with lower job demands. 


A demotion should never be made as a penalty for a violation 
of the rules of conduct. If a man has poor record of attendance, 
has been insubordination, or has come to work drunk, a demotion 
will not change the behaviour, O 


nly discipline and training can 
set the things right. 


Demotions have serious impact on need fulfillment. Needs 
for esteem and belonging are frustrated, leading to a defensive 
behaviour on the part of the person demoted; there is 
complaining, emotional turmoil, inefficiency or resignation. 
Hence, demotions are made quite infrequently. Many managers 


prefer to discharge employees rather than to face the problems 
arising from the demotion. 
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ORGANISATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


metime in the mid-1940s training programmes began 
to take a different perspective. Instead of concentrating 
on skill development in operational matters (financial 
problems, marketing matters and other technical matters), 
Management experts developed a feeling that if successful 
performance and decision-making in organisations can be 
optimized if the interactional attitudes and habits of the 
individuals, who compose the organisation could be changed. 
They termed this change as “a change in organisational climate.” 
If this change could be brought about, the members. of the 
organisation would be in a better position to solve problems, 
confront conflict, formulate policies and handle operational 
matters more effectively. Through this change, change in 
interpersonal interaction could be possible so that the potentials 
of the organisation and its individual members may be achieved. 
The trend to emphasize improve interpersonal relations as a 
Means of organisational optimization has come to be known as 
Organisational Development (O.D). In essence, O.D., is both 
an educational strategy and an implemented course of action or 
technique which focuses attention on the whole culture of an 
Organisation in order to bring about a planned change. 

The use of O.D. has been necessitated for obvious reasons. 
New forms of organisation, More organic and adaptable to 
change have emerged which are characterized by less adherence 
to the chain of command, more enlarged jobs and theory- Y’ 
values which emphasize openness, trust and participative 
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leadership. Further, to adapt to competitors’ new and unique 
product or to face the emerging conflict between several 
departments within the Organisation, managers have turned to 
O.D. 


Meaning 


Organisation development may be referred as a (i) systematic, 
long-range, planned, change effort, (ii) organization-wise, (iii) 
managed from the top, (iv) to increase organisation effectiveness 
and health, (v) through planned intervention, and (vi) using 


behaviour science knowledge. This definition of OD has 
following characteristics: 


1. Firstly, the OD programme involves a systematic, long- 
range, planned, change efforts. It is systematic in the sense 
that it calls for objectives, data based diagnosis of the 
organisation so as to assess its present position. It is re 
to know that organisàtion climate is like at the present 
point of time. The diagnosis can attempt to know the 
organisation systems, organisation structure, organisation 

tasks/goals. Organisation diagnosis 

epth neutral study. One has to see 


quired 


jective surveys of attitudes, opinions 


4 i agnosis can be through various means 
sucł as o servation and Interviews, questionnaire survey, 
brain-storming, structur 


present structure and pa 
of systems and environment. 


(i) Itis also planned chan 
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diagnosis, and so on in a cyclical fashion. 

(ii) It is also a long-range effort as it usually takes two to 
three years for an organisation change to make effect 
and be maintained. 

(iii) In brief, OD strategy for planned change may be 
mentioned to- 

(a) identify the problems; 


(b) setting problem priorities; 


(c) development and sharing of data covering the 


problems; 
(d) joint action planning , emphasizing al 
(e) implementation and testing of selected al 
(f) periodic review and further action. 

2. Secondly, OD programme involves the organisation wise 
change. It is concerned with the development and 
improvement of the entire organisation or of a system or 
sub-system. It means that the change is attempted primarily 
in the total organisation process, but other aspects, such 
as-roles, work systems, reward system, other socio-technical 
parameters, goals of the organisation and organisation 
environment etc. are also the target of change. Further, the 
levels of change attempted include the individuals in the 
organisation, the groups in it, the total organisation and its 


culture. 

The parameters which become the focal point of change 
in the OD effort are, therefore, objectives, values, outputs, 
culture work systems, process of communication of power 
and authority, inter-personal and inter-group collaboration, 
team work, reward system, role clarity, etc. OD effort may 
not be confined to changing the attitude and/or behaviour 
of people in the organisation but at the same time, it must 
focus on processes, procedures, ways of work, etc. which 


must undergo change. 


3. Thirdly, in an OD 
participates in managing t 
and committed to the goa 


ternatives; 


ternatives; 


effort the management actively 
he effort. They are fully involved 
Is of the programme. They must 
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actively support the methods used to achieve goals. They 
have to play an active role in the implementation process. 
They must be willing to take the risk and try out new ways 
of handling their problems. Top management involvement 
is an important condition for success of OD. Not only this, 
top management team must be willing to examine their 
own behaviour and attitude for their personal growth. 


4. Fourthly, it is designed to increase organisation effectiveness 
health. Although the specific objectives of an OD effort 
vary to the diagnosis of organisational problems, the need 


for OD in organisation may arise due to several reasons. 
Major changes in the external envir 


or other factors like a merger may 
existing structure, management 
obsolete for the new situation. O 
Organisation, its communicatio 
system may become choked 
systems may lose their effect 
and inter-departmental rela 
such situations OD may bec 


5. Fifthly, OD achieves its goals through planned interventions. 
The interventions are sets of structured activities which are 
implemented to achieve the planned goal or change. 

ities pertain to selected groups so that relevant 
ed. For example, if the goal is to improve 
team effectiveness, then the whole team is to be engaged 


t ese activities are problem-oriented 
which make the goal cl 


l clear. These activities are also action- 
oriented and experience based, 


onment or technologies 
make an organisation's 
practices or its culture 
r, with the growth of the 
n, and decision-making 
, its reward and punishment 
iveness, and its interpersonal 
tionship may deteriorate. In 
ome necessary. 


nterplay of two factors: (i) the 
e focus or level of change. It has 
> iS an intervention; it 
sation is and where the 
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organisation ought to be going. There are different types of 
interventions for the different target groups. Some types of 


interventions for different target groups are mentioned in Fig. 
s and their Target groups 


Target groups 


To improve the 
Effectiveness 
of individuals 


Fig. Illustration of Types of OD Intervention 


Career-planning activities 

Role analysis technique 

Coaching and counselling 

T-Group (Sensitivity Training) 

Education and Training to increase skills, 
Knowledge to the areas of technical 
task needs, relationship skills, process 
skills, decision-making, problem-solving, 
planning goal-setting skills 

Team building 

T-Group 

Survey feedback 

Process consultation 

Role analysis technique 

Education in decision making 
Problem-solving, planning, goal setting 


To improve 
the 
effectiveness 
of teams and 
groups 


Organisational Mirroring To improve 

Techno-structural interventions the 

Third party peace making at group level effectiveness 

Grid OD of 

Survey feedback inter-group 
relations 


Techno-structural activities 
Confrontation meetings 
Strategic Planning activities 
Grid OD 

Survey feedback 


To improve 
the 
effectiveness 
of the total 
organisation 


w on the knowledge of 


the behaviour science about such processes as-individual 
motivation, communications, problem-solving, goal setting, 
interpersonal relationship, inter-group relationship and 


conflict management etc. Persons helping the organisation 
an outside behaviour science 


in a planned change may be 
shown that where behaviour 


consultant. Experience has re | 
science knowledge is unable to meet organisation needs, 


OD consultants seek the help of other specialists. The 
object of the consultant or change agent is to help people 
themselves-to help the organisation become a self-renewing 
and self-sufficient entity. He plans his withdrawal strategies 


6. Sixthly, the interventions used dra 
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early in his programmes and builds up internal change 
agents. The process of competent internal change 
facilitators and resource persons, who can perform the 


role of internal change agents can be very helpful in 
making OD work effective. 


7.OD and Management Development: Management 
development may be more appropriately called “manager 
development”. Its purpose usually are to upgrade the skills, 
activities, capacities of managers to shoulder higher 
responsibilities. The target of development or change is the 
individual manager. Organisation development, on the other 
hand, is focused on improving the systems, processes, structures 
and tasks that make up the total organisation. The OD effort will 
be primarily concerned with work 
institutions with examination of comr 
organisation structure and roles; 


process. In away management development can be termed as a 


part of OD. OD has a broader aim to change the total system in 
which the Manager works. 


8. Steps in OD: The objectives of 
largely depend on the needs and dia 
because the OD 
method of intr 
based on the 


ing of groups and their 
munication systems or the 
with improving the goal setting 


an OD project would 
gnosis of an organisation, 
Programme has to be viewed as “client centered” 
oducing change. OD should follow a process 
“action research model”. Typical steps involved in 


OD effort are explained in Fig. 


Steps in OD 
Identification —y Involvement —p Initial Survey Indepth 
pth —> 
Of unhealthy of External of problems Bá investigation —> 
Symptoms Consultant 


-Client team 
A joint Identification Implementaion 
Diagnosis of planned —paction of 
Between_» interventions interventions 
Client & & alternatives 
Consultant 
> Monitoring —p Follow-up 
Process of -Review 
Change -Evaluation 


-Re-diagnosis 


9. Safeguards In OD: It has found in some of the OD efforts 
that the project has its natural death. Some of the causes of 


(vii) 
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failures which can be safeguarded to ensure success of the 
OD are given below: 

change of top executive ; 

inconsistent top management commitment and 
involvement ; 

data generated in too threatening for the senior executives; 
minimal ownership of the OD process by the client system 
and total reliance on outside consultant ; 
misunderstanding of the OD process and technology by 
the consultant as well as client ; 

lack of communication in the organisation-lack of a top 


down approach ; 


generation of more problems for the management than 


solving the same. 


Objectives of OD Programs 
Some of these objectives are based on Wendell French and are 


described below: 


is 


. To encourage an analytical app 


. to attain better c 
. to increase the openness of com 


. to increase the level 


To build and enhance interpersonal trust, communication, 
cooperation and support among all individuals and groups 
throughout the organisation at all levels. 

roach to problem solving 
in a team spirit and openness, where the problems and 
differences are confronted and resolved instead of problem- 
avoiding or decision-postponing Or “sweeping problems 
under the rug”, as they say it. 

to increase the level of trust and support among indivi 
and groups throughout the organisation; 

to increase the level of personal enthusiasm and satisfaction 
in the organisation; 
ollaboration and cooperation between 
roups; 

munication laterally, 


duals 


inter-department persons and/or 8 


vertically and diagonally; 
of self and group responsibility in 


planning and achievement of goals through optimum 
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8. 


resource utilisation; 


a shift in values so that human factors and feelings come to 
be considered as legitimate. 


Basic OD Assumptions 


The organization development has a number of underlying 
assumptions which can be examined so as to detriment how the 


OD programs can be utilized to the fullest potential. These 
assumptions are based upon French and Bell: 


Ts 


N 


- The suppression of fe 


Most individuals have drives towards personal growth and 
development. However, the work habits are a response to 
work environment rather than personality traits. 
Accordingly, efforts to change work habits should be 
directed towards changing how the person is treated than 
toward attempting to change the person. 

Highest productivity can be achieved when the individual 


goals are integrated with organizational goals. Also, the 
product is of optimum quality. 


- Cooperation is more effective than conflict. Conflict tends 


to erode trust, prohibit collabora 
the effectiveness of the Organization. In healthy 


organisations, “efforts are made at all levels to treat conflict 
as a problem solving methods. 


tion and eventually limit 


elings adversely affects problem 
solving, personal growth and satisfaction with one’s work. 


Accordingly, free expression of feelings is an important 
ingredient for commitment of work. 

The growth of individual 
relationships which are ope 


Accordingly, the level of interpersonal trust, support and 
cooperation should be as high as possible. 


The difference between commitment and agreement must 
be fully understood, Agreeing to do something is totally 
different from being committed to do something. Sense of 
commitment makes it easy to accept change and the 
implementation of change is even easier when this 
commitment is based upon participation in the process. 


OD programmes, if they are to succeed, must be reinforced 


members is facilitated by 
n, supportive, and trusting. 
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by the organization’s total human-resources system. 


OD Interventions 

OD interventions are the building blocks, which are the planned 
activities designed to improve the organization’s functioning 
through participation of the organizational members. Some of 
the many OD interventions are: 

1. Diagnostic activity: This activity involves collection of all 
the information about the state of the organization. This can be 
done through the organization’s operation records, observations 
of task activities, meeting with subordinates, interviews with 
workers. This could establish the “health of the organization.” 
This is analyzed and the information as well as the analysis is 
communicated to members. Based on this information as well 
as the feedback obtained from the members, some action plans 
are designed which are intended to improve the health of the 
Organization. 

2. Methodologies employ: 
designed to improve the genera 
pertain to three areas: 


(a) To improve the skill 
and may involve tas 
interpersonal skills. 


(b) To recognize the structure 
becomes more conducive 
operations. This may invol 
hierarchy or redesigning 
management by objectives. 

(c) To help the organization 
organizational environment 
French and Bell, is as follows: 

The primary emphasis is on the process such as 
Communications, leader and member roles in groups, problem 
Solving and decision making, grouP norms and group growth, 
leadership and authority and inter-group cooperation and 
Competion. 

3. Team building: Activities are designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the sub-unit. It is important to recognize work 
8roup’s problems as early as possible so that solutions can be 


ed: The action plans that are 
| health of the organisation 


s, abilities and knowledge of individual 
k-related skills or skills in maintaining 


of the organisation so that it 
to quality-oriented, efficient 
ve changes in the design of 
of work responsibilities or 


members to perceive the 
better. This, according to 
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implied, before the problems can do any damage. These may be 
task-related problems or personality conflict and personality 
cult problems within the group. The group's work related issues 
can be streamlined by changing the way things are done, by 


redirecting the resources to be utilized and by re-examining the 
work processes. 


The interpersonal relationships within the team can be 
improved by creating an environment which is open and 
trustworthy, where members can openly and freely communicate 
their feelings and thoughts, where leadership evolves on the 
basis of respect and functional excellence and where conflicts 
are resolved on the basis of mutual understanding. 

4. Intergroup relationshi 
the group, similarly, 
groups. The activities 


Ps: Just as there are problems within 
there are problems among interdependent 


5 of these groups must be synchronized and 
coordinated to achieve the organisational goals and the 


unhealthy competion between the groups must be eliminated. 
Other problems may involve conflicts over overlapping 
responsibilities or confused lines of authority. Some examples of 
such groups where conflicts may lie are sales and production, 
line staff and authority staff, labour and management, hospital 
administrators and doctors in a hospital etc. All these problems 
must be solved in a spirit of goodwill and openness. 


In general OD efforts ere designed to bring changes in the 


organization as well as the outlook 


xpression of feelings, emotions an 
members to develop interpersona 
Munication skills and an insight into 


perceptions. It also helps 
competence including com 
themselves and others. 


The Change Process 


Even though most OD programs are specially designed to suit 4 
particular set of Circumstances, Kurt Lewin has suggested 4 
general model. He has identified three phases of the change 
process. These are: 


1. Unfreezing the situation: The Process of unfreezing simply 
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recta the individual for the change. Lewin believes that the 
ange should not come out as a surprise to members. Sudden 
unannounced change would be socially destructive. The 
oo must pave the way by “unfreezing the situation” so 
£ at members would be willing and ready to accept the change. 
his way, if there is any initial resistance to change, it can be 
neutralized. According to Edgar H. Schien, unfreezing is the 
a of breaking down the old attitudes and behaviours, 
bb sap and traditions, so that they start with a clean slate. This 
n be done by making announcements, holding meetings, and 
a the idea throughout the organization via bulletin 
s, personal contacts and group conferences. One message 


Suggested by Kreitner is as follows: 


aa can all improve the effectiveness 
spin increasing our personal satisfaction, if 
We P mpreljensjve program of finding out, where we are, 
ant to go and how we can get there. 

oF Changing: Once the members have been prepared to 
HC p change three behavioural patterns have to be redefined. 

‘C.Kelmn has proposed three methods of reassigning new 
patterns of behaviour. These are: 


(a) Compliance, Compliance is ac 
the reward and punishment s 
behaviour. The fear of punishment or ac 
to change the behaviour for the better. 
(b) Identification, Identification occurs when the members 
are psychologically impressed upon to identify themselves 
with some given role models, whose behaviour they would 
like to adopt and try to become like them. 
(c) Internalization, Internalization involves some internal 
changing of the individual’s thought processes in order to 
adjust to a new environment. Members are left alone and 
given the freedom to learn and adopt new behaviour in 
order to succeed in the new set of circumstances. 
Lee ene Refreezing occurs when the new behaviour 
the eae a normal way of life. The new behaviour must replace 
place ae behaviour completely for successful change to take 

. Also, this new behaviour should be permanent in nature. 


of our organisation 


we all cooperate in 
where 


hieved by strictly enforcing 


trategy for good or bad 
tual reward seems 
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Accordingly, the new behaviour must be continuously reinforced 
so that the new acquired behaviour does not diminish or 
extinguish. 


The change process is not a one time application, but is a 


continuous process due to dynamism and ever-changing and 
refreeing is a cyclical one and remains continuously in process. 


Lewin’s model of the change process can be seen in the case 
of kidnap victims or prisoners of war or deprogramming of 
some religious cultists. The prisoners of war, for example, may 
be brainwashed into believing that the enemy is right by certain 
shock treatments which involve unfreezing-change-refreezing 
process. If these prisoners return back to their own country, the 
process has to be repeated to bring them back to their original 
behaviour. 


The Change Agents 


The change agents are those factors that are responsible for 
bringing about the change in the individual’s behaviour pattern’s. 
These may either be the initiations of change or serve as catalysts 
for change. Four types of change agents have been identified:- 


(i) Outside pressures: These are pressures from the external 
environment and are directed towards change in the entire 
organization. These may be in the form of government 
intervention, if there are a serious quality or safety defects, 


strikes and mass demonstrations and civil disobedience 
etc. 


(ii 


Internal organization development: This can come slowly 
through and within the organisation itself. This may include 


redefinement of goal and participative goal setting, wor 
redesign, team development etc, 


(iii) Individual change: This change is the modification of 
behaviour within the individual whose personal goals may 
be better served in the changed environment of the 
organization. 
(iv) Change from central management: 
change may come from the top mana 
convinced about its necessity and ma 
and technological changes from th 
beneficial to the organisation and it 


The organisational 
gement who may on 
y direct the structura 
e top, that would 


s members. 
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There have been a number of change agents that have been 
are work in changing the organizational structure. In America, 
for example, Ralph Nader, a consumer advocate, has been 
responsible for many changes in the area of quality and safety of 
many products. In addition, forces like women’s liberation, 
strong labour unions and specific Federal laws and regulations 
have brought about changes that have affected the work ethics 
of the organization and work roles of its members. 

Similarly, in India, where the bureaucratic structure is deeply 
embedded in the organizational system, changes are being 
brought about by government regulations and by social pressures 
to give more freedom to the worker, to bring about equal 
Opportunity for employment and to keep pace with the changing 
world in technological processes. 

Characteristics of Successful Change Agents 

The change agent may be in the form of a consultant who helps 
the client find solutions to the organizational problems. The 
change agent could be in the form of a trainer who trains the 
client to achieve a set of skills that could be used in bringing 
about the change for optimum outcomes. This change must 
have certain characteristics which identify it to be more effective 
than others. According to Shashkin and Morris, the ana 
change agent is “an extrovert has considerable interpersona 
skills, is creative and takes risks, and is good in organizing 


activities.” l 
The way the change agent manages the process of eee is 
indicated by certain factors and characteristics which have = 
identified by Havelock and Shashkin. The first letters of these 
factors, together spell “HELP SCORES”. These are- l 
1. Homophily : It is the degree of closeness and ame 
between the change agent and the client. The = the 
relationship the easier and more successful the change. It 
is similar to listening to our close friend whom we trust 


and whose advice we seriously take. 

2. Empathy : It involves understanding of feelings and 
emotions and thoughts. The sincere understanding leads 
to improved communications between the client and the 
change agent which is very helpful in bringing about the 


desired change. 
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3. 


- Openness : O 


- Reward : All members ex 


. Energy : Energy refers to 


. Synergy : Syner 


Linkage : It refers to the degree of collaboration between 


the change agent and the client. The tighter the linkage, 
the more likely the success. 


- Proximity : The client and the change agent should have 


easy access to each other. The closer the proximity, the 
better the relationship between the two and easier to 
develo[p the collaborative linkages. 


. Structuring : This factor involves proper and clear planning 


of all activities that are related to change. If these activities 
are planned in a clear-cut, step-by-step, sequential factors 
then the implementation will be easier. 


- Capacity : This factor refers to the organization’s capacity 


to provide the resources that are needed for a successful 
OD effort and implementation, These resources must be 
adequate nd available, when needed. 


penness refers to the conceptual environment 
which is conducive to the development of respect and 
understanding for each other's ideas, needs and feelings. 
The degree of openness between the change agent and the 


client would considerably affect the outcome of the 
program. 


pect that the change will bring 
potential benefits. These rewards should be both in the short 
run and in the long run. The greater the potential for rewards, 
the more determined the effort in making the change. 


the amount of effort put into the 
rt involves both the physical and 
The client’s energy must be well 
cisely into the change program 
ange agent should not be spread 
in that case, each of the clients 
ed energy. 


change process. This effo 
the psychological energy. 
spent and channelled pre 
itself. The energy of the ch 
over too many clients, for 
may not receive the need 


8y simply means that the whole is more 
than the sum of its Parts. This simply means that the 
previous nine factors involving a variety of people, 
resources, energies, and activities result in synergy, if they 
mutually support success and also if individually they are 
as favourable tot he Program as possible. 
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These ten factors whose initials spell “HELP SCORES” describe 
the personal characteristics of successful change agents which 
profound influence on the organizational development programs 
and processes. 


Resistance to change 

Change, no matter how beneficial, is always difficult to 
implement. Since “man follows the path of least resistance”, it is 
easier to employ known methods than to change to new methods 
where the outcomes may not be as certain. It is similar to the 
difficulties experienced when moving to a new location, or 
changing jobs or changing school or college. However, a change 
will be easier to make and adjust to, if the potential rewards 
after the change are sufficiently attractive. A person may change 
his job if the new job offers better financial benefits and working 
conditions. 

No matter what the resistance, the change must occur 
continually in order to adjust to dynamic forces that are 
continuously at play. The society will become stagnant if no 
change took place. Accordingly, reasons for resistance to change 
must be studied carefully and dealt with. It must be noted, 
however, that what the employees resist is not the technical 
changes but the social changes which are the changes inte 
human relationships that most often accompany technica 
changes. As a result the emphasis must be on reducing the strain 
that might develop due to changes in these relationships. . 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that changes bring 
challenges, new experiences, new adventures and new xen 
and hence change is easier to accept when it is accompanied by 
favourable benefits. 

Factors that Increase Resistance to Change . 

1. One of the major reasons for resistance P change i 
uncertainty about the impact of change. The change wou 
be resisted, if it could mean loss of job security, or lessening 
of authority. Not knowing exactly what the change will 
bring about makes the employee anxious and apprehensive 
about the change. Many people have lost their jobs when 
a plant becomes automated or an office becomes 


computerized. 
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2. Lack of communication : If the need for change is not 
communicated to the workers in time and in an acceptable 
manner, then it can lead to resistance. A sense of 
participation in the change process by the employees 
reduces the extent of this resistance. 


3. Rapidity and extent of change : If the changes are minor 
and involve routine operations than the resistance, if any, 
would be minimal. If the changes are major.like reshuffling 
of staff or introduction of automation, than the resistance 
will be highly visible. Similarly, slow changes in the 
Processes result in lower resistance than the sudden or 
rapid changes. 


4. The group resistance : Sometimes, the individuals resist 
P to which they belong, resists it. 
omply with the group norms and 
§roup attitudes. The resistance is 
es where some individuals, even 
with the reasons for the strike go 
Y support the group to which they 


commonly seen in strik 
when they do not agree 
along with it, so as to full 
belong. 


, 8roup, it can result in implicit, defensive 
behaviour, such as loss of loyalty to the company, loss of 
motivation to work, persistent reduction i 
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of resistance would require that management play an aggressive 
role in convincing all employees that the change would be 


beneficial to a!l parties concerned. 


Managing Resistance to Change 

e implemented successfully, they need full 
acceptance from employees. The easiest way to get acceptance 
is the participation of employees in the change effort. Research 
conducted by Coch and French, in a clothing factory indicated 
that the total participation in the change process resulted in 
increased productivity. Some of the specific strategies employed 
in reducing the resistance to change are: 

1. Participation and Involvement * The participation of 
employees in the process of change should be wanted and 
genuine. It should not be simply a mechanical act of calling 
upon many people to “participate”. Participation should be 
a part of and a result of the total treatment of the employee. 
Such a participation of people would ensure commitment 
to implementation of change. Secondly, participation will 
be easier to obtain from the individuals if they see some 
personal benefit to be gained from the change. 

2. Communication and education : If the employees do not 
have adequate information or the information that they 
have is inaccurate, then it is necessary to educate them 
about the change, its process and its working. This 
education can be carried out through training classes, 
meetings and conferences. The reasons about the change 
must be communicated very clearly and without ambiguity 
at these meetings. This will help persuade employees 
about the necessity of change and one persuaded, they 


may actively seek the change. 


3. Leadership : The greater the presti 
manager, who is acti 
be his influence upon 
in the change process. | 
an authorized leader, t 
involved in the work 8 
respect and high prestig 
and may be able to € 
“followers” to bring Out 


If the changes are to b 


ge and credibility of the 
agent, the greater will 
who will be involved 
n addition to the manager, who is 
here may be an informal leader, 
roup. Such a leader, because of 
e, may have a stronger influence 
xert emotional pressures on his 
the change. 
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4. Negotiation and agreement : Negotiation and agreement 
technique is used when costs and benefits must be balanced 
for the benefits of all concerned parties. This is often used 
in bargaining with labour unions. It is specially important 
in situations where the individuals or groups will end up as 
losers as a result of the change and where such individuals 
or groups have considerable power to resist. 

5. Willingness for the sake of the group : Some individuals 
may be willing to accept change, even if they are not 
totally satisfied with it if the group that they belong to is 
willing to accept the change. This is specially true about 
the individuals who have a Continuous psychological 
relationship with the group so that there is group 
“cohesiveness” or group togetherness, Accordingly, 
management must isolate such groups who have 


accept the change. 


6. Timings of change : Timin 
have a considerab 


always a wrong time and right time for introducing 


something new. The right time 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 


ppraisal is as old as civilization. The earliest people 
whom we have written records, the Sumerians, who 

flourished in the lush Tigris and Euphrates Valley 
some 6000 years ago almost surely did frequent appraisals. 
Why? Because they needed to know the value of the things they 
traded: the metals, the hides, the tools-and only skilled appraisers 
could determine those values. It’s untikely that the Sumerians 
ever did performance appraisals, but there’s no doubt that they 
did appraisals of the things that mattered most to them: the 
material objects on which their prosperity depended. 

The prosperity of our own society also depends upon 
material objects, but, even more, it depends upon people. 
When the Sumerians appraised an object, all they wanted to 
know was how much it was worth. If an axe, for example, was 
appraised as well made and durable, it had a high exchange 
value; if it was appraised as poorly made and not likely to last, it 


had a low exchange value. That’s all there was to it. But in 
e’ve added a whole new concept: 


appraising performance W 

value can be increased. The idea behind performance appraisal 
is not merely to find out what someone's performance is worth; 
the idea is to find ways to make it worth more. 


Performance appraisals are something fairly new in history, 
ey’re done is as old as Sumerians. 


although the reason why they 

Like them, we do appraisals because our prosperity depends 
upon what's appraised. In our case, nothing is more vital to 
Continued prosperity than helping people contribute more on 
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the job. In the organizations that make up our complex and fast 
changing economy, nothing counts more than what people do 
at work. Helping them to do better is what performance appraisal 
is all about. 


Performance Appraisal is: 
(1) a formal discussion between a superior and a subordinate 


(2) forthe purpose of discovering how and why the subordinate 
is presently performing on the job and 


(3) how the subordinate can perform more effectively in the 
future 


(4) so that the subordinate, the superior, and the organization 
all benefit. 


How Appraisal Pays Off 


The final Purpose of performance appraisal j ; 
who are steadily growing, enlarging their skills, learning new 


move forward, and forward- 
moving organisations, 


Something must be wrong 
Effective appraisal is dyna 
But, in the real world, 
seldom dynamic. 


What is Performance? 


mic; it Produces continuous advances. 
unhappily, performance appraisal is 


vo things: (1) it’s the results 
it’s Whatever they do that 


Performance involves inputs (the actions people put into the 
job) and outputs (the consequences of those actions), 
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What Performance is not 

People do lots of things on the job that don’t affect results. And 
people display many characteristics on the job that don’t 
influence the outcome. None of these things comes under the 
heading of performance. The key question is always: what 
difference does it make? If someone does something on the job 
that makes no difference in results, then that behaviour shouldn’t 
be discussed in a performance appraisal. 

The best general rule is this: restrict performance appraisal 
to behaviour that matters. Trivial, in consequential behaviour- 
chewing gum while working on balance sheets, wearing a bow 
tie to work each day, whistling in the halls, etc.-doesn’t belong 


in a performance appraisal. 
Performance Appraisal 
Performance appraisal i 
individual with respect to his performance O 
potential for development. 

William B. Wrether Jr. and Keith Davis defined performance 
appraisal as, “the process by which organisations evaluate 


employee job performance”. But Dale S. Beach defined the 
term as, “the systematic evaluation of the individual with respect 


to his performance on the job and his potential for development”. 
Dale S. Beach, thus viewed potential appraisal is also 


performance appraisal. 


Performance apprais 
finds out how effective it 
employees. Heyel observes, 


s the systematic evaluation of the 
n the job and his 


al is the step where the management 
has been at hiring and placing 
“it is the process of evaluating the 
performance and qualifications of the employees in terms of the 
requirements of the job for which he is employed, for the 
purposes of administration including placement, selection for 
promotions, providing financial rewards and other actions which 
require differential treatment among the members of a group as 
distinguished from actions affecting all members equally.” Others 
regard it as a “process of estimating Or judging the value, 
excellence, qualities or status of some object, person or thing.” 
Ordinarily the evaluation is ma 


de by the individual’s 
immediate superior in the organisati 


on, and this is reviewed in 
turn by superior. Thus everyone in the organization who rates 
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and sales Personnel. In its broadest 
Sense management by objectives js really a process of Managing. 
It embodies the heart of the managerial art. 


Performance Appraisal vs, Potential Appraisal 


he past achievements, 
, etc. As such performance 

an employee in terms of his past 
achievement, behaviour In contrary to 


Purpose of Performance Appraisal 
Performance appraisal has 
and indis 
it provide 
personal aspects such a 
Performance Measures a 
decision-making processe 
the effectiveness of perso 


been considered as a most significant 
pensable tool for an Organization, for the information 
s is highly useful in making decisions regarding various 
S promotions and merit increases. 
lso link information gathering and 
S which provide a basis for judging 
nnel sub-divisions such as recruiting, 
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selection, training and compensation. Accurate information 
plays a vital role in the organisation as a whole. They help 
pinpoint weak areas inn the primary systems (e.g., marketing, 
finance and production). It is easier for managers to see which 
employees need training or counselling, because jobs are 
grouped by categories (e.g., production for man, sales manager, 
financial analyst). These categories can be broken intor smaller 
and smaller groups, if necessary. Fs If valid performance data 
are available, timely, accurate, objective, standardized and 
relevant, management can maintain consistent promotion and 
compensation policies throughout the total system. 

McGregor says, “Formal performance appraisal plans are 
designed to meet three needs, one of the organization and the 
other two of the individual, namely: 

1. The provide systematic judgements to back up salary 
increases, transfers, demotions or terminations. 

a subordinate how he is doing, 

n his behaviour, attitudes, 

et him know “where he 


2. They are means of telling 
and suggesting needed changes i 
skills, or job knowledge. They | 
stands” with the boss. 

3. They are used as a base for coaching and counselling the 
individual by the superior.” 

According to Roland Benjamin, a “performance appraisal 
determines who shall receive merit increases; counsels employees 
On their improvement; determines training needs; determines 
Promotability; identifies those who should be transferred. 
Moreover, it improves employee job performance; encourages 
employees to express their views or to seek clarification on job 
duties: broadens their outlook, capacity and potential; promotes 
more effective utilization of manpower and improves placement; 
facilitates selection, reward and promotion of the best qualified 
employee; prevents grievances and increases the analytical 
abilities of supervisor.” 

Levinson has given three functions of perfor 

1. It seeks to provide an adequate feedback to eac 
for his or her performance. 

2. It purports to serve as a basi 
behaviour toward some more € 


mance appraisal: 
h individual 


s for improving or changing 
ffective working habits. 
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3. It aims at providing data to managers with which they may 
judge future job assignments and compensation. 


He stresses the fact that the existing systems of performance 
appraisals do not serve any of these functions effectively but 
focus on ‘outcome of behaviour’. 


According to Cummings, “the overall objective of 
performance appraisal is to improve the efficiency of an enterprise 
by attempting to mobilize the best possible efforts from individuals 
employed in it. Such appraisals achieve four objectives including 
the salary reviews, the development and training of individuals, 
planning job rotation and assistance promotions”. 


On the basis of merit rating or appraisal procedures of 


various companies in India, the main objectives of employee 
performance appraisal are: 


(i) To enable an organisation to maintain an inventory of the 
number and quality of all Managers and to identify and 
meet their training needs and aspirations; 

(ii) To determine increments and provide a reliable index for 
Promotions and transfers to Positions of greater 
responsibility; 

(iii) To maintain individual and group development by 
informing the employee of his performance standard; 


(iv) To suggest ways of improving the employee's performance 


when he is not found to be up to the mark the review 
period. 


Employee appraisal is an essential part of effective personnel 
management. Its purpose and uses are as follows: 


1. Employee Performance Appraisals are in aid to creating 


nce by employees 


2. Employee Development The appraisal may highlight needs 
and opportunities for growth and development of the person. 
Growth may be accomplished by self-study, formal training 
courses, or job-related activities, such as special broadening 
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assignments and job rotation. It should be clear that training and 
development of employees and managers strengthen the 
organisation as well as aid the individuals. 

3. Supervisory Understanding A formal and periodic 
appraisal encourages supervisors to observe the behaviour of 
their subordinates. Encouraged by the proper top-management 
attitude, they can be motivated to take an interest in- each 
person and to help him. If carried out properly the entire 
appraisal process can facilitate mutual understanding between 
the supervisor and his subordinates. 

4. Guide to Job Changes An appraisal aids decision making 
for promotions, transfers, layoffs (where seniority may not be 
the controlling factor), and discharges (for inadequate 
performance). Systematic assessments of a individual by a number 
of raters, made over a period of time and recorded in writing, 
help to make this process reasonable and sound. It should give 
due consideration to the need of both the organisation and the 


individual. 

5. Wage and Salary Treatment Many organisations relate 
the size and frequency of pay increases to the rating assigned to 
the employee in the performance appraisal. 

6. Validate Personnel Programmes The accuracy of 
predictions made in the employee selection process is often 
determined by comparing or correlating performance ratings 
with test scores, interviewer's evaluations, and so on. An 
indication of the worth of a training programme can sometimes 
be determined by an analysis of employee performance after 
completion of a particular course of instruction. 

7. Compensation based on Performance To facilitate fair 
and equitable compensation based on performance. 


What is to be Appraised? 


Every organisation has to deci 
before the programme is app 
appraisal is determined on the 


be appraised may be in the form Ot € 
objectives (measures) like production, costs saving, return on 


capital, etc. Other measures are based on (i) behaviour which 
measures observable physical actions, movements, (ii) objectives 


de upon the content to be appraisal 
roved. Generally content to be 
basis of job analysis. Content to 
f contribution to organisational 
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which measure job related results like amount of deposits 
mobilised, and (iii) traits which re measured in terms of personal 
characteristics observable in employee's job activities. Content 


to be appraised may vary with the purpose of appraisal and type 
and level of employees. 


Content to be Appraised for Officer’s Job 
(1) Regularity of Attendance. 
(2) Self-Expression: Written and Oral. 


(3) Ability to Work with Others. 
(4) Leadership Styles and Abilities. 
(5) Initiative. 

(6) Technical Skill. 

(7) Technical Ability/Knowledge. 
(8) Ability to Grasp New Things. 
(9) Ability to Reason. 

(10) Originality and Resourcefulness. 

(11) Creative Skills. 

(T2) Area of Interest. 

(13) Area of Suitability. 

14) Judgements Skills, 

15) Integrity. 


Capability for Assuming Responsibility. 
7) Level of Acceptance by Subordinates. 
8) Honesty and Sincerity. 

(19) 


( 

( 
(16) 
q 
a 
Thoroughness in Job and Organisational Knowledge. 
(20) Knowledge of Systems and Procedures, 


(21) Quality of the Suggestions Offered for Improvement. 
Who will Appraise 


The appraiser may be any person who has complete knowledge 
about the job content, contents to be appraised, standards of 
contents, and who observes the employee while performing a 
job. The appraiser should be capable of determining what is 
more important and what is relatively less important. He should 
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prepare reports and make judgements without any error or bias. 
Typical appraisers are: Supervisors, peers, subordinates, 
employees themselves (self appraisal) users of service and 
consultants. 

Appraisal Methods 

Over the years a considerable number of appraisal systems have 
been developed. There has been a continuing effort to make 


them more objective, more valid, and less dependent upon 
ters. The following are the major 


unsupported whims of the ra 
types of rating systems: 
1. Rating Scales 
2. Employees Comparison Methods 
a. Ranking 
b. Forced Distribution 
3. Check List Method 
a. Simple Check List 
b. Weighted Check List 
c. Forced Choice Method 
. Critical Incident Method 
Free Form Essay 
Group Appraisal 
Management by Objectives 
Behaviorally anchored Rating Scales 


1. Rating Scales 
Being the oldest and most widely used type of rating procedure, 
the scaling technique has appeared in various forms. Under this 
method the employees are ranked from worst on some 
characteristic. Most commonly the rater is supplied with a 
printed form, one for each person to be rated, that contains a 
number of qualities and characteristics to be rated. For hourly 
paid workers typical qualities rated are quantity and quality of 
work, job knowledge, co-operativeness, dependability, initiative, 
industriousness, and attitude. For management personnel typical 
factors are analytical ability, decisiveness, creative ability, 
leadership, initiative, job performance, coordination, and 
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emotional stability. The rater first finds the employee with the 
highest performance and the employee with the lowest 
performance in that particular job category and rates the former 
as the best and the latter as the poorest. Then the rater selects the 
next highest and next lowest and so on until he rates al the 
employees in that group. 


One form of scale is the continuous scale wherein the rater 
places a mark somewhere along a continuum. 


Continuous Rating Scale: 


Attitude: 


No interest Indifferent to Interested in Enthusiastic Enthusiastic, 

In work, instructions, work, accepts about job, opinions and 

Constant careless Opinions and fellow work- advice sought 

Complainer advice of others ers, and by others 
Company 


Discontinuous Rating Scale: 


Job Knowledge: 


el 


Serious gaps He has Is well Has good Exceptional 

In his know- satisfactory informed knowledge Understanding 

ledge of knowledge on all of all of his job. 

essentials of routine phases aspects Extremely 

of his job phases of of his job of his job well informed 
his job 


In both the continuous and the discontinuous forms, 
points assigned to each degree may be actually shown on 
rating form, or they may be omitted from the form and tl 
tabulated after the completed forms Kave been returned to the 
personnel office. 


the 
the 
hen 


One means of insuring that the rater ha 
upon substantial evidence is to leave space on the form after 
each factor and require that he explain the reason for his rating. 


In effect he is asked to give examples of the subject’s behaviour 
that justify the assigned rating. 


s based his scoring 
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2. Employees Comparison Methods 


To overcome certain disadvantages of the rating-scale method, 
the rank-order and forced-distribution methods have been 


devised. 
a. Ranking 


The ranking method req 
supervisor, to rank his subo 
to their job performance 
someone must end up low man on th 
must be high man. One aid to this ran 
rater choose the best and poorest men 
the best and poorest of the remaining persons an 
has rated all of his group. 

In other ranking plans the rater is simply expected to place 
his rates in groups like the lowest third (below average), middle 
third (average), and top third (above average). 
king method is that it does not 
ons in adjacent ranks. Ranks 


uires the rater, who is usually the 
rdinates on an overall basis according 
and value to the organisation. Thus 
e totem pole, and someone 
king process is to have the 
first. Then he can select 
d so on until he 


A major weakness of the ran 


reveal the differences between pers 
are ordinal numbers. They tell how a person stands relative to 


others in the group, but they do not indicate how much better 
or poorer one person is than another. Also the method does not 
consider specific aspects of behaviour. Only the whole man is 
considered. 
b. Forced Distribution Method 
The forced-distribution procedure has 
supervisors from clustering their men at the high end of the scale 
or at some other point on the scale. It requires the rater to 
distribute his ratings in a pattern to confirm to normal frequency 
distribution. In other words, this method is developed to prevent 
the raters from rating too high or too low. Under this method 
the rater after assigning the points to the performance of each 
employee has to distribute his ratings in a pattern to confirm to 
normal frequency distribution as shown below: 

10% High Performers 


20% High Average Performers 
40% Average Performers 


been designed to prevent 
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20% Low Average Performers 
10% Low Performers. 


It is criticized that this technique is based upon fallacious 
reasoning. Although it is true that most abilities in the general 
population are distributed according to a normal curve, in any 
organization we are dealing with a select group of persons. 
They have been selected by the personnel department and by 
the line management. Misfits have been weeded out or assigned 
during the probationary period. Therefore, the distribution of 
abilities and performance in a working group should be decidedly 
skewed. 


3. Check List Method 


There are three types of check list methods viz., simple check 
list, weighted check list and forced choice method. 


a. Simple Check List Method 


The check tists consists of large number of statements 
an employee behaviour, Th 
behaviour of 


statement. Emp 
of positive che 
this method. 

b. Weighted Check List Method 


The weighted-check-list for 


concerning 
e rater checks to indicate if the 
an employee is positive or negative to each 
loyee performance is rated on the basis of number 
cks. The negative checks are not considered in 


m of rating consists of a large number 
of statements that describe various types and levels of behaviour 


for a particular job or family of jobs. Every statement has a 
weight or scale value attached to it. When rating an employee 
the supervisor checks all those statements that most closely 
described the behaviour of the individual. The rating sheet is 
then scored by averaging the weights of all the descriptive 
statements checked by the rater, 

The weighted check list is constru 
who are quite familiar with the j 


actually observed the work being perfo 


tmed, are selected. They 
sort the cards into categories according 


to whether the statements 
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define certain levels of performance, ranging from poor to 
excellent. Weights are then assigned to the statements in 
accordance with the way they were ranked by the judges. 


The weighted check list makes the supervisor think in terms 
of very specific kinds of behaviour. Vague impressions do not 
form the basis for scoring. However, this system is very costly (in 
terms of staff developmental time) to install if there are a large 
number of diverse jobs involved. It will be remembered that a 
separate check list must be established for each different job or 
jab family. 

c. Forced Choice Method 
The forced-choice method of rating was devel 
of World War Il by a group of industrial psychologists to 


evaluate the performance of officers in the United States Army. 
Since that time a number of industrial concerns have adopted 


the technique. 

The rating form, which must be constructed specifically for 
a general type or group of jobs, consists of a large number of 
tetrads, or groups of four statements each. In some cases groups 
of five statements are used. For each tetrad the rater must check 
the one statement that is most descriptive of the performance of 
the person and the statement that is least descriptive. The tetrads 
are also designed that each contains two statements that appear 
favourable and two that appear unfavorable. The actual value 
or weighting of the statements is kept secret from the superiors. 
This is supposed to prevent deliberate bias on their part. They 
cannot slant the rating to make the final score come out the way 
they want it to. They are essentially reporters In that they check 
statements in order to report behaviour as accurately as they 
can. Of the two favourable-sounding statements only one actually 
discriminates between high and low performance employees. 
Likewise, of the two unfavourable-sounding statements only 
one actually distinguishes between good and poor performers. 
Br reading the statements it is not apparent which actually count 
for or against the rated individual. The scoring !s done in the 
personnel department. if large numbers of persons are involved, 
machine scoring can be employed. 

The principal disadvantages of this method are the fact that 
it is very expensive to install and that it is difficult for a supervisor 


oped at the close 
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to discuss ratings with his subordinates because he himself does 
not know how the items are scored. This latter is, Of Course, a 
very serious limitation. 


4. Critical Incident Method 


Developed relatively recently, the critical method requires every 
supervisor to adopt a practice of recording in a notebook all of 
those significant incidents in each employee’s behaviour that 
indicate effective or successful action and those that are indicative 
of ineffective or poor behaviour. These are recorded in a 
specifically designed notebook that contains Categories or 
characteristics under which the various behaviours can be 
recorded. 


This method provides an objective basis for conductin 
discussion of the individual’s work performance. There is little 
likelihood of vague impressions and gene 
discussion, since the supervisor has b 


and concentrate upon discussing fact 
Theoretically this should Provide a sound basis for employee 
development and improvement. Strictly speaking, the critical 
incident technique is not a rating method. It does not require 
the supervisor to Pay close attention to what his men are doing. 


attitude towards the organisation i ; 
advancement, development, promotion etc., 
organisational knowledge of the employee etc, 


This technique demands analysis, drafting and writing skills 


job and 
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on the part of the appraiser. To do a sound job with this method, 
the supervisor must devote considerable time and thought to the 
procedure. This is both a virtue and defect. On the one hand it 
makes it necessary for the supervisor to be observant and 
analytical. On the other hand it demands more time than the 
average supervisor can spend (or is willing to spend). It is also 
true that the resultant appraisals often depend more upon the 
skills and efforts of the write-rater than upon the real performance 
of the people. Some supervisors are just poor writers. But this 
does not necessarily mean their subordinates are poor employees, 
although a personnel officer reviewing the records might get 


this impression. 
6. Group Appraisal 


The group-appraisal metho 
emphasizes the training, growth, 
individual. Decisions pertaining to pay increases and job changes 
are most commonly made by the employees’ immediate 
with his boss. The appraisal group 
usually consists of the supervisors who have knowledge of the 
employees’ work performance. The other supervisors are picked 
because they have had numerous contacts with the people 
being rated and car presumably contribute something to the 
discussion. This method, like all the other appraisal procedures 
previously discussed, is suitable for rating all levels of 
nonsupervisory and managerial personnel. 

All appraisal groups have a chairman or coordinator who 
leads the discussions. He is often the manager who is directly 
superior, in the organization, to the three or four supervisors 
involved. In some companies this role is carried out by a trained 
conference leader from the personnel department. 

In the appraisal meeting the immediate supervisor of the 
person to be evaluated must explain the nature of his job duties, 
because he, of all the persons present, is in the best position to 
do this. Then the group discusses the standards of performance 
if required, and a specific action plan for the development of 
the individual. Practice varies as to whether the group agrees 
upon a specific rating for the raters, such as outstanding, good, 
satisfactory, poor, and so on. In some organisations the actual 
assignment of a rating to each employee is left to the immediate 


d, as usually carried out in industry, 
and development of the 


supervisor in discussion 
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supervisor and his boss. Presumably this rating should be 
consistent with the tenor of the group discussion. 


The great virtue of this method is that it is thorough, and 
multiple judges can modify or cancel out a bias by the immediate 
supervisor (who makes the sole determination in most appraisal 
systems). The one serious limitation of the procedure is that it is 
very time consuming. 


7. Management by Objectives 


In recent years a new approach to performance appraisal has 
emerged and has been found fruitful in a great number of 
companies. Management by objectives has been designed to 
overcome certain of the inherent problems of traditional appraisal 
systems. It really constitutes a new way of managing. A major 
goal is to enhance the superior-subordinate relationship and 
improve the motivational climate. 


The key features of management by objectives are as follows: 


1. Superior and subordinate 
upon and list the principal 
of the individual’s job. 


2. The person sets own sh 


get together and jointly agree 
duties and areas of responsibility 


ort-term performance goals or 
targets in co-operation with his superior. The superior 


guides the goal-setting process to insure that it relates to 
the realities and needs of the organization, 


3. They agree upon the criteria for measuring and evaluating 
performance. 


modified goals are set for the e 


5. The superior plays a supportive 
day basis, to help the man rea 
He counsels and coaches. 


role. He tries, on a day-to- 
ch the agreed-upon goals. 


goals or targets. 


7. The process focuses u 


"Upon results accomplished and not 
upon personal traits. 


8. 
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Behaviourally anchored Rating Scales. 


A new technique called Behaviourally Anchored Rating 
Scales (BARS) is developed recently. Though it is claimed that it 
is a new technique, it is only an application of rating scale to 
critical incident method. However, it enjoys the merits of both 


the rating scale and critic 


al incident methods. This method 


involves the following steps: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


.. The advantages 
+ A very good gau 


* 
* 


. Critical incidents observed by 


the superior are recorded by the superior under critical 
incident method. But under BARS, critical incidents are to 
be generated by the persons who have knowledge of the 
job on the basis of their conceptual and practical 


knowledge. 

Develop Performance Dimensions: The incidents generated 
are to be clustered into small set of performance based on 
the nature of incidents. The persons generated the incidents 
and clustered them define the dimension of each cluster. 


Reallocate Incidents: Ano 
have theoretical and practica 


Generate Critical Incidents 


ther group of people who also 
| knowledge of the job, identify 
the incidents and reallocate them among various clusters. 
If more than 50 per cent of the members of the second 
group also allocate the incident to the cluster to which it 
was assigned by the first group, that incident will be 
retained in the same cluster. The second group defines the 
dimensions of clusters and reallocates the other incidents 
to various clusters where they are best suited. 

Scale the Incidents: The second group then assigns the 
rating scale (7 to 9 to point scale) to the defined behavioural 
levels of incidents and cluster of incidents. 

Develop Final Instrument: Final instrument is developed 
by establishing subset of incidents. There would be six or 
seven subjects in each cluster. These subsets are used as 


‘behavioural anchors’: 
of this technique are: 
ge of performance appraisal. 


Clearer standards as it uses 7 to 9 point scale. 


Provides more useful feed-back information. 
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Æ Each cluster and subset have independent dimensions, 
Æ Rater is independent from the designer of the tool. 
The Post Appraisal Interview 


The post appraisal interviews has been considered by most of 
the organisations as well as employees as the most essential part 
of the appraisal system. This interview provides the employee 
the feed-back information, and an Opportunity to the appraiser 


to explain the employee his rating, the traits and behaviour he 
has taken into consideration for appraisal etc. 


It also gives the Opportunity to employee to explain his 


objectives: 


i. To let employees know where they stand, 


ii. To help employees do better job b 


y clarifying what is 
expected of them. es 


iii, To plan Opportunities for development and growth. 


Vv. To strengthen the superior-subordir 


i nate working 
relationships by developi 


Thus, post appraisal 


s interview is most helpful to the employees 
as well as his superior, 


In the first place the employee is put on the 
on the “hotseat” and he knows it. When the 
position of authority over the man, criticizes hi 


defensive, He is 
boss, who is in a 
m, it is a threat to 
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the employee's self-esteem and his integrity. His personal security 
may even be threatened by the process. 

According to Douglas McGregor this conventional approach 
to the appraisal interview comes very close to a violation of the 
integrity of the individual. The boss is placed in the position of 
playing God. He is judging and at times criticizing the personal 
worth of the man. 

There is the tendency for the supervisor to slip into the 
practice of criticizing those personality traits that annoy him. 


The subordinate may disagree with his boss's rating and may 
fight back at the criticism leveled at him. But knowing the 
power his superior has over his job tenure, he will be at a 
disadvantage in doing so. In any case the interview will become 
unpleasant for both parties. If the employee is submissive, he 
may simply take the criticism with little visible reaction. The 
boss may misinterpret this passive behaviour and assume the 


man fully agrees with him. 

Essential Characteristics of an Effective Appraisal System 

em should be effective as a number 
of crucial decisions are made on the basis of score or rating 
given by the appraiser, which in turn, is heavily based on the 
appraisal system. Appraisal system to be effective should possess 
the following essential characteristics: 

(a) Reliability and Validity: Appraisal system should provide 
consistent, reliable and valid information and data, which can 
be used to defend the organisation - even in legal challenges. If 
two appraisers are equally qualified and competent to appraise 
an employee with the help of same appraisal technique, their 
ratings should agree with each other. Then the technique satisfies 
the condition of validity by measuring what they are supposed 
to measure. For example, if appraisal is made for potential of an 
employee for promotion it should supply the information and 
data relating to potentialities of the employee to take up higher 
responsibilities and carry on activities at higher level. 

(b) Job Relatedness: The appraisal technique should measure 
the performance and provide information in job related activities/ 


areas. 
(c) Standardization: Appraisal 


Performance appraisal syst 


forms, procedures, 
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administration of techniques, ratings etc., should be standardized 
as appraisal decisions affect all employees of the group. 


(d) Practical Viability: The techniques should be practically 


viable to administer possible to implement and economical 
regarding cost aspect. 


Uses of Performance Appraisal 


de 


The use of the performance appraisal is that it enables the 
management to make effective decisions and/or correct or 
modify their earlier decisions relating to their following 
issues of Human Resource Management. 


i. Organisational planning based on potentialities of its 
human resources. 


ii. Human Resources Planning based on weakness, 
strengths and potentialities of human resources. 


iii. Organisational effectiveness through performance 
improvement. 


iv. Fixation and refixation of salar 


y, allowances, incentives 
and benefits. 


Original placement or placement adjustment decisions. 


Identifying training and development needs and to 
evaluate effectiveness of training and development 
programmes. 

vii. Career plannin 


8 and development and movement of 
employees. 


is evaluation suggests and 
S, information system, job 
work environment and 
onmental variables. 


It helps the employee to improve his performance and his 


self-development. 


Further it improves superior-subordinate relations through 
close interaction and proper understanding. 
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Despite these benefits, certain problems are associated with 
appraisal methods. 


Problems of Performance Appraisal 


Being conducted by humans, performance appraisai is frequently 
subject to number of errors and weaknesses. Certain of these 
errors are more common in some appraisal methods than others, 
as will be revealed by the discussions to follow. The major 


problem in performance appraisal is: 

1.Rater Biases: The problem with subjective measure (is that 
rating which is not Verifiable by others) has the opportunity for 
bias. The rater biases include: (a) Halo effect, (b) the error of 
central tendency, (c) the leniency and strictness biases, (d) 
personal prejudice, (e) the recency effect, and (f) Organizational 
Influences. 

(a) Halo Effect: The halo effect is the tendency of most raters 
to let the rating they assign to one characteristic excessively 
influence their rating on all subsequent traits. Many 
supervisors tend to give an employee approximately the 
same rating on all factors. The rating-scale technique is 


particularly susceptible to the halo effect. One way of 


minimizing its influence is to have the supervisor judge all 
of his subordinates on a single factor or trait before going 
on to the next factor. In this way he can consider all of the 
men relative to a standard or to each other on each trait. 


(b) The Error of Central Tendency: Some raters follow pay 
safe policy in rating by rating all the employees around the 
middle point of the rating scale and they avoid rating the 
people at both the extremes of the scale. Some raters are 
reluctant to rate people at the outer ends of the scale. 
Quite frequently this central tendency is caused by lack of 
knowledge of the behaviour of the persons he is rating. He 
knows the management policy dictates that he must 
appraise his employees at periodic intervals. But if he 
should be unfamiliar with some of the individuals, he may 
play safe by neither condemning oF praising. He would be 
hard pressed to substantiate such judgements. 


(c) The Leniency and Strictness: Some supervisors have a 
tendency to be liberal in the ratings, that is, they assign 
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(d 


(e 


(f 


= 


Eiet 


=> 


consistently high values or scores to their people. This is a 
very common error in rating programs. Somewhat less 
common, but equally damaging tot he usefulness of 
appraisals, is the tendency of some supervisors to give 
consistently low ratings. Both of these trends can arise 
from varying standards of performance among supervisors 
and from different interpretations of what they observe in 
employee performance. It is due to the subjectiveness of 
man. It can be partially overcome by holding meetings or 
training sessions for the raters so that they can reach 
common agreement on just what they expect of their men. 
Of course, if the employees in Department A are 
Consistently judged higher than those in Department B, it 
is difficult to determine whether this reflects true differences 
in their abilities and contributions or whether it simply 


reveals leniency on the part of one manager and strictness 
on the part of another. 


Personal Prejudice: How a supervisor feels about each of 


the individuals working for him-whether he personally 
likes or dislikes them - 


asures of performance 
t to develop. 


recent actions of the empl 
rate on the basis of thes 
unfavourable-rather than o 


If they know that Promotions 
the ratings, they tend to rate on the high sid 
lenient). Effective supervisors tend to go to bat for their 
men. Besides it would look bad for a boss (and his relations 
with his subordinates would suffer) if other departments 
received higher pay increases than his group. 

On the other hand, when appraisals 
for the development of the employee 


e (they are 


are made principally 
S, Supervisors tend to 
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emphasize weaknesses. The whole focus is upon what is 
wrong with these people and what they have to do to 
improve. 
The other problems of the Performance Appraisal are: 

2. Failure of the superiors in conducting Performance 
Appraisal and Post Performance Appraisal Interviews. 

3. Most part of the appraisal is based on subjectivity. 

4. Less reliability and validity of the performance appraisal 
techniques. 

5. Negative ratings affect interpersonal relations and industrial 
relations system. 

6. Influence of external environmental factors and 
uncontrollable internal factors. 

7. Feed-back and post appraisal interview may have a set- 
back on production. 

8. Management emphases on punishment rather than 
development of an employee in performance appraisal. 

9. Some ratings particularly about the potential appraisal are 
purely based on guesswork. 

I 
MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVE (MBO) 


Unlike many management “programmes” which become 
temporary fads, MBO is not a gimmick or just another set of 
forms which is added to the work load of the manager. Rather, 
MBO represents a fundamental approach to managing that 
permeates the entire organization and covers the full range of 
each manager’s responsibilities. MBO represents a systematic 
approach which helps the manager to integrate his or her 
performance into a common set of organizational objectives. 
MBO represents a way to tie everything together-both the 
traditional practices for effectively managing human resources, 
This method has been evolved by Peter Drucker. MBO is 
potentially a powerful philosophy of managing and an effective 
way for operationalising the evaluation process. It seeks to 
minimize the external controls and maximize internal motivation 
through joint goal setting between the manager and the 
subordinate and increasing the subordinate’s own control of his 
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work. It strongly reinforces the importance of allowing the 
subordinate to participate actively in the decisions that affect 
him directly. 


System Relationship 


Introducing 
MBO into the 
Organization 


Develo- 
pment 
Status 


Implem- 
enting 


Resource 
System 
and its 


Process 


Importance 
of MBO in 


Criteria for 


Human good should MBO 
Resources objectives be applied 
Management 


Peter Drucker perceived it, 
needs is a principle of manage 
individual strength and respons 
common direction of vision an 
harmonise the goals of the in 


The only principle that can d 
and self-control.” 


“What the business enterprise 
ment that will give full scope to 
ibility and at the same time give 
d efforts, establish teamwork and 
dividuals with the common weal. 
o this is management by Objective 


MBO programme tends to establish specific objectives or 
end results for each key position. It is a process of establishing 
joint efforts shared between superior and subordinate, providing 
a basis for objective setting, self-control and self-appraisal. It is a 
process by which the superior and subordinate managers of an 
organisation jointly identify the organisation's common goals, 
define each individual's major areas of responsibility in terms of 
the results expected of him, and use these measures as guides for 


operating the unit and assessing the contribution of each of its 
members. 
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According to Odiorne, “Management by Objective is 
essentially a system of incorporating to a more logical and 
effective pattern, the things many people are already doing, 
albiet in a somewhat chaotic fashion, or in a way that obscures 
personal risk and responsibility”. 

From another point of view, MBO has been defined as: (1) a 
systems approach to managing and organisation, where those 
accountable for directing the organisation first determine where 
they want to take the organisation; (2) a process requiring and 
encouraging all key management personnel to contribute their 
maximum to achieving the overall objectives; (3) an effort to 
blend and balance all the goals of all key personnel; and (4) an 
evaluation mechanism. 

According to Stephen Singular, 
is probably the most pervasive mana 
quarter century and certainly the most widely t 
The Development and Status of the MBO Concept 

Peter Drucker coined MBO, as an overall approach to 
management which include setting corporate goals and 
objectives, departmental goals, directed toward achieving 
corporate goals, and individual goals directed toward meeting 


departmental goals. 
Corporate goals 


“Management by objective 
gement idea of the last 
outed.” 
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Major Premises of MBO 
According to Ordiorne major premises of MBO are: 


1. Business organisation is a part of the economic system 
which provides the environment for the individual firm. 
Change in the economic system imposes new requirements 
on the enterprise and on the individual manager, for 
which MBO is effective. 


2. Management by objective presumes that the first step in 
management is to identify, by one means or another, the 


goals of the organisation and hence all Managers can 
make use of MBO. 


3. Once organisational goals are identified, orderly procedures 
for distributing responsibilities among individual managers 
are setup in such a way that their combined efforts are 
directed towards achieving these goals. 

4. MBO assumed that mana 
in decision-making, 
political values, as 
result-making. 


5. Itregards the successful Manager as a manager of situations; 
and his role is best defined by identifying the purpose of 
the organisation and the managerial behaviour best 
calculated to achieve that Purpose. Every management 
behaviour is judgmental, or discriminatory, related to 


Specific gals, which are shaped in accordance with the 
needs of the larger Economic system, 


Objectives of MBO 
MBO has an objective in itself. The ob 


behaviour and attitudes towards getting the job done. In other 
words, it is results-oriented; it į 


gerial behaviour is more important 
its principal merit lies in its social and 
well as in its effects on production and 


recognises that employees ha 
fulfillment. It meets these ne 


The key features of management by objectives are as follows: 
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1 Superior and subordinate get together and jointly agree 
upon and list the principal duties and areas of responsibility 
of the individual’s job. 

2. The person sets own short-term performance goals or 
targets in co-operation with his superior. The superior 
guides the goal-setting process to insure that it relates to 
the realities and needs of the organization. They agree 
upon the criteria for measuring and evaluating performance. 


3. From time to time, more often than once per year, the 
superior and subordinate get together to evaluate progress 
towards the agreed-upon goals. At these meetings new or 
modified goals are set for the ensuring period. 

4. The superior plays a supportive role. He tries, on a day-to- 
day basis, to help the man reach the agreed-upon goals. 
He counsels and coaches. 

5. In the appraisal process the superior plays less the role of a 
judge and more of one who helps the person attain the 
goals or targets. 

6. The process focuses upon results accomplished and not 
upon personal traits. 


Criteria for good objectives 

1. Demanding but possible: The reason for suggesting that 
objectives be both demanding and possible is psychological. 
Objectives which are not demanding, which do not stretch the 
individual to give his or her best performance, are not motivating. 
By the same token, impossible objectives are not motivating. By 
the same token, impossible objectives are not motivating either. 
Thus, for objectives to call forth maximum motivation and 
performance, they must be demanding, but they must be also 
recognized as achievable if the individual exerts his or her best 


effort. 

2. Specific and clear: O 
in order at this point. When 
for the first time, most individ 


ne important caution is very much 
faced with task of setting objectives 
uals begin by believing that many 
of their responsibilities cannot be stated specifically. On closer 
analysis (and with much hard work}, this usually turns out to be 


an erroneous impression. More often than not, creative thought 
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can suggest ways to state objectives in very specific, clear, and 
quantified terms, even though at first they may have seemed 
quite intangible. 

3. Quantified: Executives often believe at first glance that 
such responsibilities as “public relations” are tangible and cannot 
be quantified. Executives with public relations responsibilities 
may be tempted to draft an objectives. 


4. Target dates set: it is obvious that there is no way to 
determine that an objective has been missed unless a specific 
completion date has been clearly established. 


Appraisal in MBO 


Feed-back mechanism provides the best background material 
for the superior for appraisal in MBO programmes. This is 
complemented with an interview. The nature of the traditional 
interview where the superior acts as judge tends to stimulates 
one to turn a stereotype supervisor. Butler remarked that the 
traditional appraisal system enables a manager to display 
superiority, of concern, an inclination to contr 
and an attitude of su 
interview. In the MB 


ol or manipulate, 
periority and certainty at the end of the 
O appraisal interviews, the atmosphere for 
discussion tends to be characterized by empathy, mutual respect, 
equality supportive of informational contributions, shared 
definitions, and Provisional, rather than definitive conclusions 
on the part of the superior at the end. 


MBO Process 
Although MBO has somethin 
really is a fairly simple 
follows: 


g of an aura of mystery about it, it 
procedure. It consists of five basic steps as 


1. Set Organisation goals : 
organization - wide strategy goals. 
clearly and concisely and can be measured accurately. They 
have to be periodically revised. These goals must be established 
by the top policymaking body, usually the board of directors. 
Once these goals are established, they are disseminated 
throughout the organization to the widest degree that is deemed 
acceptable. They should be challenging: high enough to provide 
motivation, but not so high that they are out of reach, Otherwise 
they might result in frustration among the employees and lead 


i.e. establishment of an 
Such goals are expressed 
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to defensive behaviour. Clear attainable goals help channel 
energies in specific directions, and let the subordinate know the 
basis on which he will be rewarded. 

It is the responsibility of the manager at each level to 
coordinate and integrate the objectives of all units immediately 
subordinate to him or her so as to ensure the complete coverage 
and congruence of goals. 3 

2. Joint goal setting : i.e- establishment of short-term 
performance targets between the management and the 
subordinate in a conference between them. The individual 
manager must clarify in his own mind the responsibilities of 
their subordinates. Organisation Charts and Job descriptions 
may be used. The manager may ask each subordinate to write 
down his personal goals, while in turn the manager writes out 
the goals he thinks subordinates should have. The manager and 
subordinate then discuss them, reach an agreement about them, 
and put them in writing. The manager may ask his subordinates 
how he personally can help achieve these goals, and request 
suggestions. The goals set should be flexible enough to 
accommodate new ideas, and they should stress individual 
responsibility. The goals should be specific, and clear and 
should be quantified for easier measurement; for example. 

% To prepare, process and transfer to the office 
superintendent, all accounts payable vouchers within three 
working days from the receipt of the invoice; 


se To cut each day, 350 meters of wire to standard three- 
meter lengths, with a maximum scrap of 10 meters; 


æ To use programme evaluation and review technique (PERT) 


for all new plant layouts; 
% To hold weekly meetings with all subordinates, etc. 

3. Performance Reviews : i-€-, frequent performance review 
meetings between the manager and the subordinate. During the 
initial stages of the MBO programme, monthly reviews may be 
used and then extended to quarterly reviews. For maximum 
effectiveness, reviews probably should be made more often 


than once each year. 
4. Set Checkposts : i-e- establishment of major checkposts 
to measure progress. The quirk of human nature demands that 
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the manger be constantly alert and exercise sound judgement. 
However, as subordinate learns to establish objectives and 
direct activities towards their goals, the rate of control and 
amount of checking gradually can be decreased. 


` 5. Feedback : The employees who receive frequent feedback 
concerning their performance are more highly motivated than 
those who do not feedback that is specific, relevant, and timely 


helps satisfy the need most people fell about knowing where 
they stand. 


Thus, under MBO Programme, an employee and his 
supervisor meet together define, establish, and set certain goals 
and objectives which the employee would attempt to achieve 
within the period of prescribed time. They also discuss the ways 
and methods of measuring employee progress. The goals which 
are set are work-related and career-oriented. The employee 
periodically meets his supervisor to evaluate the employee's 
goal progress. If necessary, these goals may be revised. Frequent 
feedback and supervisor-subordinate interaction are the other 
key features of this method. The supervisor plays supportive, 
counselling and Coaching roles. 

In sum, the three foundations of MBO are; (1) 
(2) feed-back; and (3) 
performance, 


Lawrence, Klatt; Robert Murdock and Fred Schu 
the key steps for managing individual objectives. 


This is one-to-one MBO process inv 


olving each individual 
and his or her manager may be thought of as occurring between 


Ordinate. However, it should 


goal-setting; 
Participation - all these enhance 


ster, suggested 


each level of the organization. The 


1. Write Key job responsibilities 


MBO process begins with an agreement between the individual 
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Individual/boss Agree on 
written Statement of key Job 
responsibilities 


Individual Individual/ Individual Individual/ 
Drafts boss writes boss 
Statement Review Performance discuss 
of Statement Appraisal appraisal 
Objectives and at end of 
For the agree period 
coming 


period 


Individual starts new cycle by drafting 
objectives For next period 


and the boss on a written statement of key job responsibilities. 
Emphasis is placed on having the statement in writing because 
experience has shown that otherwise both parties tend to believe 
that they have a common understanding and then, when forced 
to be very specific, usually discover that they do not. 


2. Draft statement of objectives 

Inthe second step, each individual drafts a statement of objectives 
for the coming period. Emphasis is placed because this is the 
major source of -the motivational opportunities inherent in 
MBO. 

3. Manager: Review dra 
The next step involves the 
draft of objectives. 

4. Draft own performance appraisal 

The next step occurs at the end of the performance period. At 
this time the individual again takes the initiative by drafting the 
performance appraisal. This performance period, incidentally, 
can vary widely among organisations and sometimes within an 
organisation. Some organisations write and evaluate objectives 


ft of objectives 
manager's review of each subordinate’s 
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annually; others do so on a monthly basis. By far the most 
common period of time for objectives however, is six months. 
The next most common period is one year. 


5. Discuss the appraisal 


The next step in this process involves the discussion of the draft 
appraisal by the boss and the subordinate. Frequently the boss 
will have little to do at this step except agree with the appraisal, 
perhaps add some content, and question a few minor details. 
Nevertheless, at this step too the boss may have to be a boss 


6. Manager: Take action based on discussion 


The next logical step in the MBO Process is for the manager to 
take the administrative action for each individual subordinate 
which is appropriate in light of his or her performance. Such 
action includes increases in compensation, bonuses, promotion, 
training, demotion, transfer, and so on. 


7. Start new MBO cycle 


The final step according to Lawrence and others in the MBO 
process, following immediately after the appraisal discussion, 
requires that the individual Start off a new MBO cycle by 
drafting his or her objectives for the next period. Inherent in this 
step is the review of the written statement of key job 

se have changed, the written statement 
in many instances the key 


ange at each cycle of the MBO 
process. After any necessary revision of the statement of job 


responsibilities, the individual continues from step 2 in the 
process. 

This method em 
future instead of th 
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Benefits of MBO Programme 
Management objectives is an important performance tool. It has 
certain advantages. 

1. Increases employees motivation. MBO helps and increases 
employee motivation because it relates overall goals to the 
individual’s goals; and helps to increase an employee’s 
understanding of where the organisation is and where it is 
heading. 

2. Managers are more likely to compete with themselves 
than with other managers. This kind of evaluation can reduce 
internal conflicts that often arise when managers compete with 
each other to obtain scarce resources. 

3. Results in a means and ends chain. MBO results in a 
“means ends” chain. Management at succeeding the lower 
levels in the organisation establishes targets which are integrated 
with those at the next higher level. Thus, it can help insure that 
everyone's activity is ultimately aimed towards organisations 


goals. 

4. Reduces role conflict and ambiguity. MBO reduces role 
conflict and ambiguity. Role conflict exists when a person is 
faced with conflicting demands from two or more supervisors; 
and role ambiguity exists when a person is uncertain as to how 
he will be evaluated, or what he has to achieve. Since MBO 
aims at providing clear targets and their order or priority, it 
reduces both these situations. 

5. Provides objective appraisal criteria. MBO provides more 
objective appraisal criteria. The targets that emerged from the 
MBO process provide a sound set-of criteria for evaluating the 
manager’s performance. 

6. Forces aids in planning. MBO forces and aids in planning. 
By forcing top management to establish a strategy and goals for 
the entire organisation; and by requiring other managers to set 
their targets and plan how to reach them. 


7. Identifies problems. MBO identifies problems better and 


early. Frequent performance review sessions make this possible. 


8. Identifies performance deficiencies. MBO identifies 
performance deficiencies and enable the management and the 
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employees to set individualised self-improvement goals and 
thus proves effective in training and development of people. 


9. Helps managers to develop personal leadership. MBO 
helps the individual manager to develop personal leadership, 
especially the skills of listening, planning, counselling, motivating 
and evaluating. This approach to Managing instills a personal 
commitment to respond Positively the Organisations major 
concerns as well as to the development of human assets. Such a 
manager has a far greater chance to Move ahead within the 
Management hierarchy than the non-MBO type. 


10. Provides means for measuring actual contribution. MBO 
provides means for Measuring the actual contribution of each of 
the functional areas and executives, while it enhances the 
possibility of obtaining coordinated effort and team work without 
eliminating personal risk-taking and initiative. 


11. Responsibility of each Person defined properly. Major 
y of each person in the organisation can be 
Properly defined in the system of MBO, for achieving the 
desired results, 
McGregor observes that MBO, 


in most cases, does some 
good without Costing much. He 


eir creative energies toward 
Organisation objectives, give them some voice in decisions 
which affect them, and Provide sufficient Opportunities for 
satisfaction of social, egoistic and self-fulfillment needs.” 
Drawbacks of MBO 


MBO is regarded as a superior method to the traditional systems. 
However, it Suffers fi 


- It requires a great deal of 
nt’s time and effort before it 


ews the performance. 


2. MBO is far from Panacea. Those executives who have 
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been involved very often find it difficult to apply MBO concepts 
to their own work habits. They find it hard to think about the 
results of work rather than the work itself. They tend to over 
emphasize goals that are easy to quantify, sometimes forgetting 
that workers often behave almost like children at play - when 
the game no longer challenges, interest soon is lost. 


3. Not applicable where subjective decisions are needed. In 
some areas, such as cutting costs or increasing sales, measuring 
performance is a straight forward and more or less objective 
matter. But in many other areas, such as subordinate 
development, appraising performance can be acute problem. 


4. Manager may understand but the subordinate may ‘not 
comprehend. Many times neither the managers know the 
rationale and value of MBO, nor the subordinates are clear 
about the goals. This unnecessary becomes more exasperating. 


5. Tug of war. There is sometimes a “tug of war” in which 
the subordinate try to set the lowest targets possible and the 
supervisor the highes. 

IH 
PERSONNEL AUDIT 


An audit, is an examination and verification of accounts and 
records. Personnel auditing refers to an examination and 
evaluation policies, procedures and practices to determine the 
effectiveness of personnel management. 

Personnel auditing consists of the analysis and evaluation of 
personnel policies, practices to determine the effectiveness of 
personnel management is an organisation. Another aspect is to 
review the activities and programmes of the Personnel 


Department. 

The traditional approach has been not to apply any yardsticks 
to most service departments including the personnel function 
was all along assumed to provide mostly long-term intangible 
benefits. Various studies indicated that a comprehensive appraisal 
of the personnel function is undertaken only in a small percentage 
of companies, though many of them do conduct appraisals of 
certain aspects of their personnel activities. However, now that 
the role of personnel management has reached a degree of 
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maturity, a systematic and comprehensive audit of its functions 
is called for. 


Auditing is a part of the control function. The management 
control function in an organization is a process of keeping 
informed, monitoring information and taking corrective action 
where necessary. 


Audit is derived from Latin word auditors meaning hearing. 
Thus audit is hearing of review resulting in a systematic 
evaluation. 


Meaning 


Meaning of audit in terms of accounting is well known. In 


management it is also used in terms of : 
Management Audit 
Marketing Audit 
Personnel Audit 


Although there are no legal 
auditing but enlightened manageme 
its usefulness. It is used as a mana 
programme and practices, 

According to G. Se 
examination and evalua 
to determine the effecti 


requirements for personnel 
nts have voluntarily accepted 
gerial control of the personnel 


ybold, “Personnel auditing refers to an 
tion of policies, procedures and practices 
veness of personnel management.” 

In other words personnel audit is concerned with 


(a) The measurement of effe 


ctiveness of personnel programmes 
and activities. 


(b) The determination of wh 


' at should or should not be done 
in the future as 


a result of such management. 


The effectiveness of a personnel programme, like that of 
personnel research, is dependent upon available information, 
and its scope is as wide as the field of personnel management. 


In general words, Personnel auditing is the evaluation of an 


entire system in order to enable management to take decisions 
regarding the efficient running of an organisation. 


Objectives 


(a) To review the whole system of management programme. 
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How management develops, allocates and supervises 
human resource management 
(b) To seek explanation and information. Answers to question 
like Why did it happen? What happened? 
(c) To evaluate the extent to which line managers have 
implemented policies which have already been initiated. 
(d) To evaluate the personnel staff and employees. 
According to M.F.Gordon, “A major objectives of personnel 
audit is to improve productivity of individual employees and 
thus increase organisational effectiveness by better utilisation of 
HR.” 


According to D.H. Gray, “the primary purpose of personnel 
audit is to know how the various units are functioning and how 
they have been able to meet the policies and guidelines which 
were agreed upon; and to assist the rest of the organization by 
identifying the gap between objectives and results, for the end- 
product of an evaluation should be to formulate plans for 


corrections or adjustments. 
The field of Personnel audit includes : 
a) Job analysis 
) Recruitment/Selection 
) Training/Management development 
) Promotion/Transfers 
) Labour relations 
) Motivation 
Wages and Salary Administration 
(h) Employees benefits and services 
(i) Collective bargaining and so on 
Records to be used 
The main records and statisti 
are: 
1. Time Standards 
2. Cost Records 
3. Test Scores 


cs to be used ina personnel audit 
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4. Training Scores 

5. Interview Scores 
6. Work Stoppages 
7. Medical Reports 

8. Accidents Reports 
9. Grievances Reports 
10. Turnover Reports 
11. Unit Labour Costs 
12. Payroll data 


In other words, both quantitative and qualitative yardsticks 
should be used for purposes of evaluation. Monappa and Saiyadin 
provide a number of yardsticks and indices, which are: “averages 
in the levels of employee turnover or absenteeism; cost figures 
for each major activity or function; accident frequencies; 
grievances; suggestions; internal data indicators-wage and salary 
surveys, employees’ state insurance scheme staffi ng and manning 


tables, job analyses and descriptions; and evaluation data 
regarding selection instruments.” 


Methods of Analysis 


The methods for analysing data or information are: 


Comparison of various time periods. 


Comparisons between departments and other companies. 


iii. Trend lines, frequency distribution and statistical 

correlations. 
Ratio analysis e.g. Labour Cost per unit of output 
v. Classification of data b 


y kinds of employees, products and 
departments. 


vi. Graphical or pictorial displays 
The Audit Report 


The report should invariably be submitted, within a reasonable 
time, after the audit work is over. It should avoid the journalistic 
style; be based solely on the findings; be presented in a factual 
manner that is readily available for future references; make use 
of graphic techniques where appropriate; and not be any longer 
than is necessary. 
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Features of a good report: 
i. Submitted with a reasonable time. 
ii. Avoid Journalistic Style. 


iii. Based on findings. Presents of data as found are not as 
willing or ought to be find. 


iv. Use of fables and diagrams 
v. Neither too long nor too short. 
The following items should be contained in the report : 
Table of Contents 
Preface giving a brief statement of the objectives. 


Main body of report 


Summary and conclusions, in which the entire report is 
summarized for the top executives. (This may be the only 

art of the audit that some of the important executives will 
read. It should be short - not to exceed five to seven pages). 


5. Appendix. This includes supporting data that would be too 
voluminous to appear in the body of the report 


6. Signatures of all members making audit. 


a NS TD st 


Type of Audit 

It is a common practice to have an annual evaluation or audit. 
At the end of each calendar or fiscal year, a report is presented, 
covering statistical information on the activities performed, the 
results achieved, the costs and expenditure involved, and 
ctives and accomplishments. By a perusal 
deal of useful information can be had 
onnel audit dealt here from two 


comparisons of obje 
of this report, a great 
about personnel activities. Pers 
angles. 

Audit of Personnel Policies in the organisation and the 
utilization of manpower in the organisation. 

Review of activities and programmes of the Personnel 


Department. 
Audit of Personnel Policies in the Organisation and Utilization 


of Manpower 
The conventional ways of auditing the personnel policies 
and organisational analysis is to review the number of 


ii 
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selected statistical indicators. Data and analysis are then 
used to take necessary action, either in terms ot formulating, 
recasting, policies in a specific area. For instance, the 
number of grievances may be inc reasing. If analysis reveals 
that it is mainly on promotion issues, then the promotion 
policy of the company might be reviewed. For this purpose 
a number of indexes and yardsticks have been developed, 
for example, “averages in levels of employee turnover or 
absenteeism, cost figures for each Major activity or function, 
accident frequencies, grievances and suggestions.” This 
approach consists of collecting and c ollating data, preparing 
reports and presenting them at pre-fixed intervals. 


Some of the methods for audit of Manpower utilization are 
mentioned below: 


i. Direct analysis: One audit approach relates to analysing 
the job activities of employees in their typical working 
day. Just how much time is Currently being spent in 
what way? Such information is intended as a base for 
making an informed Management decision regarding 
the appropriateness of the allocation of the 
organisation’s Manpower resources. Studies of this type 
usually make use of various observational or work- 
sampling techniques or direct questionnaire-either a 
one-time asking employees to estimate how they spend 
their time during an average working day or a series of 
times asking them for some set period of time (say, a 
typical week or month), 

ii. Staffing Studies: v 


utilisation of Manpo 
obtaine 


aluable insights regarding the 
wer within an organisation can be 
d through comparative staffing studies which 
contrast comparable organisational units in terms such 
factors as the numbers of employees to achieve 
particular objectives, ratios of direct to supporting 
personnel and personnel costs for comparable functions, 
and so on. Such staffing studies are most easily carried 
out within a single Organisation which wants to compare 
sub-units such as departments, offices and divisions. 
Sometimes, however, it is possible to obtain the some 
type of staffing information from other Companies for 


iii. 


Review 
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use as comparisons. For example, the value added per 
employee or output per employee or personnel costs 
per employee could be compared. 

Attrition Analysis: It is one of the generalization that if 
an employee is not properly utilised, if he does not find 
a challenge in his work, a sense of personal 
achievement, and opportunity to get ahead, he will 
sooner or later leave the organisation. Therefore, an 
evaluation of turnover among highly qualified personnel 
on a continuing basis is a natural point of focus for the 
assessment of an organisation's manpower utilisation. 
Data available from exit interview could be 
supplemented for knowing causes and trends. 
Optional Surveys: Additional important information 
on the utilisation of manpower resources can be gleaned 
from employee opinion surveys. As an adjunct to general 
studies of morale and other personnel research projects, 
an organisation can utilise survey questions to assess 
employees’ perception of the work context: attitudes 
regarding the degree of job challenge, the level of job 
demands, the working environment and the like. 
Opinion survey information can be used in a 
comparative context rather than as absolute indicators 
of utilisation effectiveness. 


of the Activities and Programmes of the Personnel 


Department 


This aspect can be sub-divided into two parts. The first 
aspect relates to laying down set-objectives every year 
in the Personnel field by the Personnel department and 
reviewing the results at the end of the year. It is 
sometimes mentioned that it is difficult to lay such 
targets in the personnel function. However, experience 
of organisations has indicated that it is not difficult to 
do so. These targets may relate to new programmes to 
be introduced or may relate to quantitative 
improvements in the existing systems and procedures- 
Some of the illustrations are as under: 


Personnel Administration 
(a) To complete computerization of personal bio data 
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(b) To review the performance appraisal system and install 
new system for the same. 


(c) Reduction of absenteeism by 1% in the plant Industrial 
Relations. 


(d) To introduce suggestion scheme. 
(e) To establish grievance procedure in the unit. 


(f) To improve the quality of tea and timely supply at the shop 
floor so as to avoid work stoppages. 


(g) To carry out a training needs study of executive cadre. 


Once the targeted programmes are made at the start of the 
year, their review of such programmes can be made at the end 
of the year in respect of the objectives. 


ii. Second aspect relates to review of the Personnel department 
with respect its activities and staff strength. 


Personnel Manpower Ratios: In the armed forces an 
indicator termed the teeth-to-tail ratio is often used. This ratio 
indicates the number of fighting men to the men who provide 
supporting services from behind the fighting lines. The aim has 
been to keep the number of fighting men more than that of the 
Supporting services. Similarly, in the personnel index, a 
calculation is made to find out how many employees there are 
in the firm for each personnel department man. The common 
assumption is that the larger the number of employees catered 
to, the more efficient the department. The focus should be on 
the larger “service concept” of the personnel department; on 


how well it is helping the company, as a whole, to improve its 
viability and to Stay profitably in business. 


Review of the activities and programmes of the Personnel 


Department Further review of the activities of the personnel 
department can provide guide post for improvement. The 
objective is to know the relative time devoted to each work 
activity and also find time Consuming activities. This is done by 
work sampling technique and making observations after every 
half an hour by the staff of the personnel department. They 
record the activity on which they are engaged. For example, 
analysis reveals that more time is spent in the administration of 
benefits and services programmes. This suggests effort may be 
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made to simplify procedure and examine whether computer 
can be made use. Besides this, periodic review of the organisation 
structure of personnel department is to be done to meet the 
changing requirements. A variety of this method could be used 
to evaluate the personnel function in addition to one suggested 
above. They are budgets and expenditure, internal meetings 
and feedback sessions. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that personnel audit is 
an important and vital aspect which has come to stay. Personnel 
departments are now required to laydown their objectives and 
review the same. It is equally necessary to carry-out the review 
of the activities of the personnel department as well as its 
organisation set up so as to improve the performance. In addition 
to this, the audit of personnel policies at the time of organization 
analysis and utilization of manpower is imperative for success of 
the organisation and motivation of employees. 
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